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Arr. L—WHAT ENGLAND IS DOING IN INDIA* 
Nerruer the pessimist nor the optimist can logically estimate 
the prospects of the human race if he does not take into the 
account, as a chief datum, the modern invasion of nearly all the 
outlines of the world by Christian civilization. Long ago 
there were spirited navigation and discovery, and some partial 
settlements in the foreign world, notably by the Portuguese, 
Spaniards, and Hollanders. But colonization, prompted by 
commerce, yet tending to the civilization and unification of the 
world, is a characteristic, if not a peculiar fact, of our times. 
Considered in its connection with the modern means of rapid 
intercommunication, it becomes a profoundly interesting fact. 
In its most general aspect it means the domination of the 
Aryan race, especially of its great Teutonic branch. We write 
this paper in the oldest historic field of that race, India; the 
arena of one of its earliest migrations from the Bactrian high- 
lands. It is a curious thought for an American, here amidst 
these hoary Oriental scenes, that he and all his kindred nation- 
alities, with, indeed, all the great peoples of Europe, are Hindus 
—or at least brothers of the Hindus; that from those north- 
western table-lands emigrant hosts descended into these plains, 
and founded the Hindu race and the Brahmanie faith; into 
Persia, and founded the Zoroastrians ; into Hellas and Latium, 
and founded the Greek, Etruscan, and Latin peoples; into the 
north-west, and founded tlie varied Germanic nations, peopling 
England with Anglo-Saxons and Northmen, and invading, at 

* India’s Needs. By John Murdock, LL.D. Madras, 1886, 
31—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IIL 
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last, America, Australia, and the South Sea Islands. But 
though the mighty movement began in prehistoric times, 
nothing in history is more certain; linguistic science has dem- 
onstrated it. The elder emigrants, Hindu, Persian, Greek, and 
Latin, have long since decayed ; but the Teutons are to-day in 
full vigor, and, under the ancient impitlsion, are marching 
around the planet. Their Anglo-Saxon branch, especially, 
seems destined to a universal mission of colonization and civ- 
ilization. While Russia is bearing European thought and civ- 
ilization (though in a rude form) into northern and central 
Asia, and France into northern Africa, the Anglo-Saxons are 
not only dominant in the United States, in Canada, and in the 
great island world of the South Seas, but in southern Africa, 
Ceylon, and above all in India. 

What, in a century or two, must come of this almost uni- 
versal movement of Aryan migration and _ colonization? 
The coasts of Africa, north, west, south, and east, are now 
dotted with its settlements ; and it is reaching her very heart 
by the Congo, and all the outlines of Asia are more or less 
studded with them. Steam navigation, railroads, magnetic 
telegraphs, and Christian ideas go with them every-where. 
Can these powerful agencies continue to operate without dis- 
pelling the barbaric traditions and the moral darkness of the 
whole foreign world ? 

The question is peculiarly relevant to the English’ sway in 
India. That sway has no parallel in the history of the 
world. It controls twice the population that imperial Rome 
ruled in her greatest power. No Moslem sovereign now 
reigns over a Mohammedan population as large as that which 
Victoria rules in this remote land, to say nothing of the mill- 
ions who are of other religions. An incredible but an incon- 
testable fact it is, that Christian England is to-day the great- 
est Mohammedan dominion on earth. 

Including the various religions of India, some two hundred 
and fifty millions of its people acknowledge the scepter of 
England. They amount to about one sixth of the human race. 
If we add the growing millions of the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Ceylon ; the recent British acquisitions in Burmah ; 
the experiment on the Congo; the tentative projects of the 
German Empire in Zanzibar and elsewhere, it evidently can- 
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not be long before the Teutonie Aryans will rule a fourth of 
the human race ; and if their industrial and Christian civiliza- 
tion is a blessing, pessimism will need to qualify much its spee- 
ulations on the destiny of the world. European thinkers now 
admit that the English language is to be the leading speech of 
the earth. The American traveler hardly needs any other in 
Europe, and here in India and Ceylon he hears it almost 
every-where spoken, imperfectly, indeed, but intelligibly, by 
men, women, and children, not only in the hotels, but in the 
shops and along the streets. 

And yet this British sway in India is a constant subject of 
hostile criticism both at home and abroad. The home En- 
glish journals borrow their invectives largely from the native 
Indian press; but the very existence of the latter is one of 
the most significant proofs of the beneficent tendency of the 
English rule. India knew nothing of the newspaper till 
England gave it to her. Few foreigners know how extensive 
this great exponent of civilization has become there. The first 
vernacular periodical was issued by missionaries in 1822. When 
the “ Press Regulations” were repealed, in 1835, there were but 
six native papers, and not one of them political. The press is 
now as free, and, it must be added, as vituperative, as that of 
London or New York, and last year (1885) the public statisties 
showed it to amount to about 450 distinct periodicals. They 
are: English, 175; Bi-lingual, 51; Bengali, 24; Burmese, 1 ; 
Canarese, 3; French, 1; Gujarati, 31; Hindi, 15; Malayalam, 
4; Marathi, 17; Oriya, 3; Punjabi, 1; Persian, 1; Portuguese, 
4; Sanskrit, 1; Tamil, 10; Telugu, 3; Urdu, or Hindustani, 102. 
One of the sixteen English “ dailies” is conducted by natives; 
and English is one of ‘the languages of most of the Bi- lingual 
journals. Some of the native papers are of high character, but 
many of them have very limited circulation, and most of them 
show crude notions of political science, especially of political 
economy, and recklessly criticise the administration of the 
government, particularly its most important schemes of inter- 
nal improvement. A publicist said, two years since, that 
“any one who will go through the weekly reports of the 
native papers cannot help thinking that, in the current vocab- 
ulary, education means the loss of respect for government ; 
public spirit is synonymous with empty bluster; patriotism is 
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hatred of Englishmen; and impartiality is gross abuse.” An 
attempt of Sir G. Campbell to introduce gymnastic exercises 
for the physical improvement of native pupils in the English 
schools was opposed by an editor as a project for disabling 
the students that they might not successfully compete with 
Europeans in civil service examinations. The creation of an 
agricultural department, by Lord Mayo, was stigmatized by a 
Calcutta journal as a scheme for providing “a wider field for 
the extension of vice-regal patronage.” The creation of-new 
functions, however necessary to develop the country, is opposed 
by the Caleutta Liberal as having no other purpose than to 
provide for “the bureaucracy and their relations at the pub- 
lie expense.” These journals continually embarrass the adminis- 
tration by blundering comments and deprecatory denuncia- 
tions, mourning over “the spoliation of India,” the “ official 
greediness of foreigners,’ “India bleeding to death,” ete. 
Some of them do not hesitate to make preposterous compari- 
sons between the ancient native and modern European civili- 
zation. Popular opinion is thus heedlessly flattered, and, at 
the same time, perverted. Enlightened natives deplore this 
fact. Monamohun Ghose complains of his countrymen as 
“ doing a great deal of mischief” by such follies. “ It is quite 
sickening,” he says, “ to hear the remark made at almost every 
public meeting, that the ancient civilization of India was 
superior to any that Europe has ever had.” The editor of the 
Indian Mirror says: “ Modern science is still very much in its 
infancy, and has yet to make much greater progress to 
enable it to even approach one tenth part of the ancient philos- 
ophy of the East. Our modern scientists are not fit to hold a 
candle to some of those learned men of our country who are 
well versed in the scientific teachings of the East.” 

Such ridiculous nonsense saturates the native press. The 
government, in its beneficent schemes, especially of educa- 
tion and internal improvements, has to confront every-where 
this ignorant babble, and the popular prejudices produced by 
it. But, we may repeat, the very existence of this unshackled 
press is proof of the advancement of civilization under the 
British sway. Lad as it is, the press is the mightiest organ of 
modern progress. No people among whom it is allowed free 
play can be stagnant; even its calumnious recklessness may 
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lave a salutary influence on governments. The discussion and 
collision of opinions, which are its life, cannot fail to fill with 
life the popular mind; and to make men think is always to 
make them better. Set them thinking, even to quarreling 
about their thoughts, and sooner or later the truth will emerge 
from their disputes and prevail over their fallacies. England, 
then, has done a good work in producing in India a free and 
numerous press; an instrument entirely un-Asiatic, and per- 
haps the most effective one that could be introduced for the 
resurrection of the dormant Oriental mind. 

By this, and still more by other means, England has initi- 
ated European civilization in India, which promises to be 
permanent. Perverse as is the native press, and pervasive as 
may be the popular prejudice to which it so heedlessly min- 
isters, she has reclaimed a host of the best native minds by 
her educational institutions, and set in operation internal im- 
provements, commercial schemes, and social changes which 
certainly can never be reversed, and which cannot continue 
without revolutionizing the social, religious, aud material con- 
dition of these thronging millions. Enlightened natives can- 
not doubt the superiority of the English sway over that of any 
preceding government in their recorded history. The “ young 
India” educated in the English colleges can no longer accredit 
the native superstitions; if they do not immediately become 
Christians, they either reject the old religions or “ rationalize ” 
them away. The higher mind of India may be said generally 
to have become imbued with European thonght. The carly 
stages of such changes are usually, if not necessarily, slow, but 
they sooner or later reach a crisis where they are no longer 
ambiguous, but become dominant, and, thenceforward, deter- 
mine all things. The boasted “ancient civilization” is seen 
by these advanced minds to have been a huge though splendid 
fallacy. Modern science refutes it at almost every important 
point; and modern thought is daily gaining ground in India. 
Max Miiller says: “ Readers who have been led to believe that 
the Vedas of the ancient Brahmans, the Avesta of the Zoroas- 
trians, the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, the King of Confucius, 
or the Koran of Mohammed are books full of primeval wisdom 
and religious enthusiasm, or at least of sound and simple moral 
teaching, will be disappointed on consulting these volumes. . . . 
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It is but natural that those who write on ancient religions, 
and who have studied them from translations only, not from 
original documents, should have had eyes for their bright 
rather than dark sides. No one who collects and publishes ex- 
tracts can resist—no one, at all events, so far as is known, has 
ever resisted—the temptation of using what is beautiful, or, it 
may be, what is strange and startling, and leaving out what is 
commonplace, tedious, or, it may be, repulsive.... We must 
face the problem in its completeness, and I confess it has been 
for many years a problem to me, ay, to a great extent, is so 
still, how the sacred books of the East should, by the side of 
so much that is fresh, natural, simple, beautiful, and true, con- 
tain so much that is not only unmeaning, artificial, and silly, 
but even hideous and repellent. This is a fact, and must be 
accounted for in some way or other.” Splendid as may be the 
old poetry of India (the Ramayana, Mahabharatta, ete.), pro- 
found (though unsubstantial) as may be her early philosophic 
speculations, her real science was of the most limited extent, 
and mixed and mystified with endless puerilities. It has been 
justly said that “her best development was represented by 
Europe in the Middle Ages.” Excepting the enlightened, the 
“Anglicised,” minds to which allusion has been made, she is 
to-day in the condition of Europe in the thirteenth century. 
She claims to have had sixty-four sciences ; among them are: 


12. The science of prognosticating by omens and augury. 

14. Science of healing, which may include restoration to life of 
the dead, the reunion of severed limbs, etc. . 

15. Physiognomy, chiromancy, ete. 

36. The art of summoning by enchantment. 

37. Exorcism. 

38. Exciting hatred between persons by magical spells. 

41. The art of bringing one over to another’s side by en- 
chantment. 

42. Alchemy and chemistry. 

44. The language of brute creatures from ants upward. 

47, Charms against poison. 

48. Information respecting any lost thing obtained by astro- 
nomical calculations. 

50. The art of becoming invisible. 

51. The art of walking in the air. 

52. The power of leaving one’s own body and entering another 
lifeless body or substance at pleasure. 

56. Restraining the action of fire. 
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. The art of walking upon water. 
. The art of restraining the power of wind. 
62. The art of preventing the discovery of things concealed. 
63. The art by which the power of the sword or any other 
weapon is nullified. 
64. The power of stationing the soul at pleasure in any of the 
five stages. 


“ India,” says Dr. Murdock, “ never ranked higher in civiliza- 
tion than it does at present. A Pundit and a university grad- 
uate represent the two types of civilization.” The university 
graduates are becoming numerous, occupying official posts and 
wielding social influence. Their modern scientific ideas are 
quite incompatible with their old faiths. One of them has 
said, what now most of them believe, that “ the much vaunted 
civilization of India was of a peculiar type, and can never bear 
any comparison to what we call modern civilization.” 

Murdock mentions, with strong emphasis, as one of the 
greatest benefits conferred on India, that “ England has given 
her peace.” Before the English domination the peninsula 
was, for ages, like the Italian peninsula during the Middle 
Ages, the arena of continual invasion and battle; of territorial 
division and subdivision; with resultant massacres, famines, 
and devastations. Dr. Hunter, an able and altogether trust- 
worthy authority, writes : 


India has, at its north-eastern and north-western corners, two 
opposite sets of gateways which connect it with the rest of Asia. 
Through these gateways, successive hordes of invaders have poured 
into it; and in the last century the process was still going on. Each 
set of new-comers plundered and massacred without mercy and 
without restraint. During seven hundred years the warring races 
of Central Asia and Afghanistan filled up their measure of blood- 
shed and pillage to the full. Sometimes they returned with 
their spoil to their mountains leaving desolation behind; some- 
times they killed off, or drove out, the former inhabitants, and 
settled down in India as lords of the soil; sometimes they founded 
imperial dynasties, destined to be crushed, each in its turn, by a 
new host swarming into the country through the Afghan passes. 
In the middle of the last century six such inroads, on a great 
scale, took place in twenty-three years. Invasion signified not 
merely a host of twenty to a hundred thousand barbarians on the 
march paying for nothing, and eating up every town, and cottage, 
and farmyard ; burning and slaughtering on the slightest prov- 
ocation, and often in mere sport. It usually also meant a grand 
final sack and massacre at the capital of the invaded country. 
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On the first of the six invasions, eight thousand* men, women, 
and children were hacked to pieces in one forenoon in the streets 
of Delhi. The border-land between Afghanistan and India lay 
silent and waste ; indeed, districts far within the frontier, which 
had once been densely inhabited. and which are now again thickly 
peopled, were swept bare of inhabitants. The history of the 
fertile valley of Assam, in the north-eastern corner of India, is 
one long narrative of invasion and extermination. Anciently the 
seat of a powerful Hindu kingdom, whose ruined forts of massive 
hewn stone we find buried in the jungle, Assam was devastated, 
like the rest of eastern Bengal, by the fanatical Mohammedan 
invaders in the fifteenth century from the west. A fierce aborigi- 
nal race (the Koch) next swooped down on it from the north, 
They in turn were crushed by another aboriginal race (the 
Alias) from the east; and these again were being exterminated 
by the Burmese from the south, when they implored the English 
to interfere. During the last century, large tracts of Assam 
were depopulated, and throughout that province and eastern 
Bengal thirty thousand square miles of fertile frontier districts 
were laid waste. The task of reclaiming these tracts has been a 
heavy one. In the now prosperous districts of Goalpara, with its 
half million of inhabitants, more money was spent, until twenty- 
five years ago, by government, in rewards for killing the wild 
animals than the whole sum realized from the land revenue. Not 
less than thirteen thousand square miles of border district have 
been reclaimed, and yield each year, at the lowest estimate, eight- 
een millions sterling worth of products, or more than the aver- 
age normal cost of the Indian army and the whole defense of the 
Indian Empire. 


Macaulay, writing of the ravages of the Mahrattas, says: 


The highlands which border on the western coast of India 
poured forth a yet more formidable race, which was long the ter- 
ror of every native power, and which yielded only to the genius 
of England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe that the 
wild clans of plunderers first descended from their mountains, 
Soon after his death every corner of his wide empire learned to 
tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile 
viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. Their dominions 
stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mahratta cap- 
tains reigned at Poona, at Gwalior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and in 
Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had become great sove- 
reigns, therefore cease to be freebooters, They still retained the 
predatory habits of their forefathers. Every region which was 
not subject to their rule was wasted by their incursions. Where- 
ever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant threw his bag of 
rice on his shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and fled 


* Elphinstone thinks thirty thousand nearer the truth, 
+ England’s Work in India, 
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with his wife and children to the mountain or the jungle. 
Many provinces redeemed the harvests by the payment of an 
annual ransom. Even the wretched phantom who still bore the 
imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious blackmail. The 
camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen from the walls of 
the palace of Delhi; another at the head of his innumerable cav- 
alry descended year after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. 

Even the sea, says Hunter, was a source of danger. On 
the Bay of Bengal the pirates from the Burmese coast sailed 
up the great rivers, burning the villages, massacring or carry- 
ing off into slavery the inhabitants. On the other side of the 
peninsula, in the Indian Ocean, piracy was conducted on a 
grander scale. Wealthy rajahs kept up luxurious courts upon 
the extortions which their pirate fleets levied from trading 
vessels and from the villages along the coast. 

For a century England has checked this general disorder 
and “ protected the country from all external enemies.” She 
las done so at an annual expense to the people of only one 
rupee per head of the army. ‘The value of the product of a 
single province reclaimed from ruin is equal to the whole out- 
lay.” This single blessing of peace, though itself won by the 
sword, is an inestimable benefaction from the English to the 
Indians. Without it there could be no prosperity, no hope 
for the country; with it, she has been able to enter upon a 
career the possibilities of which seem limitable only by her 
own will. 

Under the English sway India has not only been protect- 
ed against the old almost habitual invasion and ever-recur- 
ring devastation, and, thereby, enabled to pursue in peace 
her industries and develop her material interests, but a truly 
immense system of internal improvements has been prosecuted 
by the government facilitating this material development. 
“ The English,” says Hunter, “ have had to build up, from the 
very foundations, the fabric of a civilized government. The 
material framework for such a government—public buildings, 
court-houses, barracks, jails, hospitals, and schools—has cost 
not less than five hundred millions of dollars.” Even the 
common roads had to be largely reconstructed, for the English 
found the country in general ruin. The statistics of the roads 
of Bengal and the Bombay Presidency are imperfect; not 
including them, the other provinces reported, three years 
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ago, 84,000 miles of roads. In 1884 there were 11,527 miles 
of railroad in operation, and 3,355 miles in course of con- 
struction. The telegraph is beginning to thread the whole 
country; in 1883 no less than 21,740 miles of wires were 
reported. The irrigating canals (a most important provision 
in India) have been greatly extended. Murdock affirms that 
the improved private buildings by which India has been 
enriched during the century “far exceed in value the public 
buildings.” ' 

Tl c.. . . i “ es . fj . . ‘“ 

iis certainly is progress; it is renovation, it is modern 
civilization,” and it is placing India foremost in the Asiatic 
world in what has been distnguished as our new “era of 
industrial civilization.” And these are the substantial, the 
fundamental conditions of that civilization—conditions that 
cannot readily be counteracted. They imply infinitely more 
than they express. A sagacious observer, Sir Arthur Lyall, 
in his Asiatic Studies, says: 

It is not easy to conceive any more interesting subject for his- 
torical speculation than the probable effect upon India, and con- 
sequently upon the civilization of all Asia, of the English 
dominion; for though it would be most presumptuous to attempt 
any prediction as to the nature or bent of India’s religious future, 
yet we may look forward to a wide and rapid transformation in 
two or three generations, if England’s rule only be as durable as 
it has every appearance of being. It seems possible that the old 
gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellectual 
light and air as quickly as a netfull of fishes lifted up out of the 
water; that the alteration in the religious needs of such an intel- 
lectua!l people as the Hindus, which will have been caused by a 
change in their circumstances, will make it impossible for 
them to find in their new world a place for their ancient deities. 
Their primitive forms will fade and disappear silently, as witch- 
craft vanished from Europe, and as all such delusions become 
gradually extinguished, 


A momentous result of the improved roads, especially of the 
railroads, is the means they afford of combating one of the 
most ancient and formidable calamities of the country—the 
frightful famines which have devastated its population in spite 
of its tropical fertility. “ A hundred years ago,” says Hunter, 
“famine was regarded here, not as a problem of administra- 
tion, but as a visitation of God, and utterly beyond the control 
of man.” British intelligence saw it in another light. It 
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seldom prevails over the whole land. One province may be 
starving while another has superabundant food; but the inter- 
communication was difficult for want of roads, and before 
British rule * the country,” says Murdock, “ was comparatively 
without roads. When famines prevail over a wide range, 
pick-oxen and carts, the old means of communication, become 
almost useless. The oxen require water and fodder; on the 
other hand, the railroad train carries its own supply of water and 
fuel, and conveys as much as a thousand oxen at forty times 
greater speed. Thus railroads are the best means of mitigat- 
ing famine. In 1770 Bengal was desolated by this evil. The 
husbandmen sold their cattle, their implements of agriculture, 
devoured their seed grain, sold their sons and daughters, till at 
length no buyer of children could be found ; they ate the leaves 
of the trees and the grass of the field, and in June it was re- 
ported that the living were feeding on the dead. Two years 
after the dearth, Warren Hastings made a progress through 
Bengal, and he states the loss to have been at least one third 
of the inhabitants, or probably about ten millions of people. 
Nineteen years later Lord Cornwallis reported that one third 
of Bengal was a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts.” 

As lately as 1877-78 five millions of people perished by 
famine in southern India; for the railroads were still inade- 
quate to the urgent needs of the country. During the decade 
ending in 1883, the government spent eighty-seven and one 
half millions of dollars in “famine relief.” But this was only 
tampering with the evil. The railroads were pushed onward. 
An American traveler, Mr. Harnaday, says : 


It would be impossible to say too much in praise of the energy 
and activity displayed by the Madras government in fighting for 
the lives of the millions under its charge. I do not see how a 
government could have done more. Month after month a per- 
fect torrent of grain was poured into Madras from seaward, and 
for months the entire resources of the Madras railway systems 
were strained to the utmost to carry it into the famine districts 
fast enough to keep the people from dying by thousands, 


The railroads also give industrial occupation to the people ; 
indirectly to millions by facilitating nearly all kinds of busi- 
ness, directly (in 1884) to nearly 200,000 functionaries and 
workmen, only 4,069 of whom were Europeans. 
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We have alluded to the irrigation works of the government, 
so important to a country like India. The ancient rulers con 
structed tanks, and some other provisions of the kind; the 
English found many of them in ruins, but have repaired them, 
and are pushing the improvement throughout the country. 
Murdock says : 


The Ganges canal is the greatest irrigation work in the world. 
It takes about half the water of the Ganges, and distributes it 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. Including its branches, 
the canal is about seven hundred miles in length. The Bari 
Doab Canal, from the Ravi, waters the country between that 
river, the Beas, and the Sutlej. Other similar works are either com- 
pleted or in progress. With the branches, there are already about 
thirteen thousand miles of canal. The large rivers of South India 
formerly rolled great volumes of water uselessly to the ocean. 
Anicuts, or bunds, have been constructed across the most impor- 
tant, as the Godavari, Kistna, and Cavery, by which extensive 
tracts of land are irrigated. 


These grand provisions, we repeat, are substantial condi- 
tions of civilization; they befit the legislation of great rulers, 


for they form the basis of enduring prosperity. They have 
prompted the energies and resources of the country generally. 
India, Murdock assures us, is rich in good iron ore, but without 
coal it cannot be smelted on a large seale. For a number of 
years scientific men have been engaged upon its geological 
survey. Valuable coal fields have been discovered. The East 


India Railway uses Bengal coal, costing only two rupees per 
ton, while imported coal costs fifteen rupees. The saving last 
year alone amounted to upward of thirty laecs.* Cotton is the 
most valuable Indian export, but being much inferior in 
quality and price to American cotton the government imported 
American seed and employed American planters to improve the 
indigenous cotton. It commenced tea cultivation, the annual 
exports of which now amount to about three crorest of rupees. 
It sent an officer to South America to bring the cinchona plant, 
which yields the best medicine known for fever. Botanical 
gardens have been established to introduce new plants; muse- 
ums have been opened to make known Indian products and 
lead to their purchase. The government has sought, as far as 


* A lac is one hundred thousand. 
+ A crore of rupees is nearly five millions of dollars, 
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possible, to educate all classes. There are colleges for high 
education, but schools also for the children of peasants and 
artisans. Even those who are degraded by the [indus as out- 
casts have been considered. Through examinations for the pub- 
lic service an attempt has been made to give offices to the best 
qualified. “ Fifty years ago,” says Hunter,“ the natives of 
India were not capable of conducting an administration accord- 
ing to our English ideas of honesty. During centuries of 
Mogul rule, almost every rural officer was paid by fees, and 
every official act had to be purchased. ... It is difficult to dis- 
criminate between fees and bribes, and such a system was in 
itself sufficient to corrupt the whole administration. It has 
taken two generations to eradicate this old taint from the 
native official mind. But a generation has now sprung up 
from whose minds it has been eradicated, and who are there- 
fore fitted to take a much larger share in the administration 
than the Hindus of fifty years ago.” That the young princes 
of India are now taking a higher view of their responsibilities 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Institutions, 
like the Mayo College, Ajmere, for the education of young 


princes and nobles have been established. “ Every improve- 


ment,” says Murdock, “adopted by any civilized country in the 
world is sought to be introduced.” Bagehot says that the 
ancients had no conception of progress; they did not so much 
as reject the idea; they did not even entertain it. This ap- 
plies peculiarly to India. The Hindus were guided by the 
Institutes of Manu, the Mohammedans by the Koran, and things 
remained stationary. While the British government has been 
exposed to incessant misrepresentation and violent calumny, 
it is satisfactory that some of India’s most distinguished men 
have acknowledged the advantages it has conferred on the 
country. Sir Madhava Rao says: “The longer one lives, 
observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he feel there is no 
community on the face of the earth which suffers less from 
political evils, and more from self-inflicted, or self-accepted or 
self-created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu 
community.” 

We have said little thus far respecting education and Chris- 
tian missions, the most effective of all agencies for Indian re- 
generation. The truest heroes of this great field are the 
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Careys, Judsons, and Butlers, and their successors.* The gov- 
ernment, in order to be effective, has had to be prudent in its 
treatment of the religious prejudices of the people. It ean only 
maintain universal religious toleration ; and it thereby provides 
the freest action of Christian propagandism, and effects through 
missionaries what it could not do by any interference of its 
own. It has nevertheless dared to arrest some of the worst 
evils of the old faiths. It has put an end to the burning of 
widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands. Sanctioned, as 
this hideous evil was, by religion—the native “ civilization ”— 
it was so obviously an atrocity that its interdiction could be 
attempted, though not withoutsome hazard. The government 
has delivered India from it, we trust, forever. It is too well 
known to need description. 

The English sway has also extinguished Thuggism, one of 
the worst features of the “ancient civilization.” India had 
over a hundred robber castes, and assassination was a religious 
characteristic of their robberies. The Thugs consecrated 
their crimes by fanatical devotions, and went forth on their 
depredations in the name of a deity—Kali or Devi—one 
among the thirty-three crores of Hindu gods—more than one for 
every man, woman, and child in that country. They reveled 
in their sanguinary piety for two thousand years. They 
claimed that their goddess had given their ancestors waist- 
bands with which to strangle first demons and then men. 
“Tama Thug of the royal records,” exclaimed one of them; 
“T and my fathers have been Thugs for twenty generations.” 
They went over the highways strangling and robbing unsus- 
pecting travelers, without remorse, and as a homage to their 
favorite deity. “Did you never feel pity for the old men and 
young children whom you murdered?” asked an English officer, 
facing one of them. “ Never,” was his prompt reply. Lord 
William Bentinck resolved to exterminate this ancient horror. 
Colonel Sleeman was commissioned to suppress it at any risk ; 
but it was a difficult task ; he had to ferret it out, by troops, in 
its hidden places, but at last succeeded, and established “ schools 
of industry” for the guilty populations and their children. 

*Here we may heartily commend to our readers interested in Indian missions 


Dr. Butler’s new book, From Boston to Bareilly and Back. An admirable volume both 
in style aud entertaining facts; one of the very best works in missionary literature, 
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Thuggism is now amenable to the law as murder. But it exists 


no more as a recognized order. 

Such are -some of the capital improvements and provisions 
with which England has blessed India. She has made them 
not by exactions but with a great reduction of the old charges 
on the people, especially of taxation on the lands. At least 
eighty per cent. of the population live by agriculture. Justice 


Cunningham, one of the Famine Commissioners, says : 


The usual share claimed from the cultivator by native govern- 
ments was three fifths of the gross produce of the soil, out of 
which the zemindar was generally allowed a tenth or three fifti- 
eths of the whole, as a reward for his services in collection. 
The cultivator was thus left with two fifths of his crop for 
his own maintenance and the expenses of cultivation. But 
the share of the gross produce now claimed as land revenue 
has sunk under British rule from more than a half to a propor- 
tion ranging between three and eight per cent. (one thirty-third 
to one twelfth), and though local cesses add a fraction to this per- 
centage, the proportion at present received by government is a 
mere fraction of that which, under Akbar’s famous settlements, 
was claimed as an unquestionable and immemorial due. 


Sir James Caird affirmed, in the London 7imes (1883), that 
“India is not expensively governed. Compared with other 
countries, the Indian government expenditure, per head of the 
population, is one twenty-fourth that of France, one thirteenth 
that of Italy, one twelfth that of England, and one sixth that 
of Russia.” Without doubt one might record pages of her 
errors and sins, from Clive to Hastings, and from Hastings to 
our day, especially of her flagrant opium culture and opium 
trade with China. We need not hesitate also to acknowledge 
that self-interest has influenced largely her work; but let us 
not be inconsiderate on the latter point. Self-regard is not 
essentially vicious selfishness; it is a universal, an instinctive 
law of human nature. It is often a positive virtue. The best 
men approve of the “co-operative” principle in business, and 
believe it to be the best solution of the great problem of the 
relation between capital and labor. “ Business men know well 
that to give their clerks and workmen an interest in their busi- 
ness above mere wages is one of the best means of its pros- 
perity. England has worked for herself in India; but has 
worked also for India, as the best way of working for herself. 
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She has done more ; she has done here a great deal of real philan- 
thropie and Christian work. The publie policy of few Chris- 
tian nations can compare, in beneficence, with hers here in the 
ends of the world. She has found here a magnificent field of 
action, full of sublime incentives; such a field as no other 
nation ever possessed. The local press which she has inaugu- 
rated ; the presence of numerous Christian missionaries ; the 
vigilant criticism of the home government; and, above all, the 
publie Christian opinion of the home country, have doubfless 
influenced greatly her Indian administration. All impartial 
men may heartily acknowledge her beneficence in these cir- 
cumstances. Enlightened natives do not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge it. We have already cited the opinions of some of these. 
One of them, Ranade, has publicly declared that 


The administration of this country by a handful of men, one for 
every hundred thousand of population, is a wonderful feat; but 
even this may find its parallel in the world’s history. There is, 
however, no parallel in history where the representatives of the rul- 
ing classes have thought it their duty to strive for the moral and 
social regeneration of the many millions intrusted to their care. 


The present dewan (prime minister) of Travancore has pub- 
lished his opinion of the British rule : 


We live under the mildest, the most enlightened, and the most 
powerful of modern governments; we enjoy in a high degree the 
rights of personal security and personal liberty, and the right of 
private property; the dwelling of the humblest and meanest sub- 
ject may be said to be now as much his castle as that of the 
proud Englishman is his, in his native land; no man is any longer, 
by reason of his wealth or of his rank, so high as to be above the 
reach of the law, and none, on the other hand, is so poor and 
insignificant as to be beyond its protection. In less than a short 
century anarchy and confusion have been replaced by order and 
good government, as if by the wand of a magician, and the 
country has started on a career of intellectual, moral, and mate. 
rial advancement of which nobody can foresee the end. What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of government (and perfection is 
not vouchsafed to human institutions and human efforts), in the 
unselfish and sincere desire which animates them to promote the 
welfare of the millions committed to their care, in the high view 
they take of their obligations and responsibilities as rulers, in the 
desire they show at all times to study the feelings and sentiments 
of the people and carry them along with them in all important 
measures, and in the spirit of benevolence which underlies all their 
actions, the British Indian government stand without an equal. 
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Another influential native (Sindia) says: 


Your prestige fills men’s minds to an extent which to men who» 
know how things were carried on scarce fifty years ago seems 
heyond belief, Within that period, when Mahrattas went from 
time to time from Gwalior to the Deccan, small bodies were not 
safe. The departure was an epoch inthe year. Their friends 
parted from them knowing that they had to set out on a journey 
of danger—perils through Thugs, robbers, spoli: ition, and black- 
mail levied on them by the States through which they must pass ; 
these things men not old still speak of. Now all pass to and fro- 
without danger or hinderance—the poorest traveler feels as sate: 
as the richest-—for you make as much effort to protect the poor- 
as the rich. I never put myself on the mail-cart, unattended and, 
perhaps unknown, w ithout apprec lating the strength of your 
rule. Itisa valet ince—I leave Gw; alior without apprehension, , 
and my absence occasions no distrust. 


Such testimonies, uttered to their countrymen by educated’ 
and distinguished natives, are worth citing. They could not 
be uttered before a generally abused and suffering people. 
They would recoil and be ridiculous, were they not demon- 
strably attested by manifest facts. We have given, thus far, 
only a few of these facts, but they suflice to show that with 
all the faults of the Indian government Christian England is 
doing a good, a great, a sublime work in this land; a work 
which pledges a new destiny not only to India but to the 
whole Oriental world. The “ Light of Asia” is the light of 
India; she has sent forth Buddhism over the East and made it 
the most extensive religion numerically on the earth; but her 
modern, her true light is this light of Christian civilization. It 
las dawned at last upon all her plains and hills; it still gleams 
dimly amidst the general darkness, but we have good reason to 
believe that it has risen like the sun, inextinguishable, and to 
shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. We often 
speak of the future as belonging to America; it belongs also 
to Asia, as Japan and India manifestly show. John Bright 
prophetically but soberly asks, “If the English language is be- 
ing spoken so widely over India, if the English literature is 
being read and studied, if the science of this country and of 
western nations becomes the science of the people of India, 
what inust be the result ?... Caste and idolatry cannot stand 
against the literature which is now being freely read and stud- 
ied by multitudes of the most intelligent people of India.” 
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Arr. I.—HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE CANONICAL PROPHETS AND THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Tue term “ higher criticism ” has become very familiar to all 
students of the Bible. Its prominence before the public in a 
great variety of ways—in books and periodical literature, in 
lectures and even sermons—has been quite remarkable. It 
has not lacked defenders, advocates, and expositors among the 
most brilliant scholars of the day. To mention of the most 
radical only the names of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and¢Stade, and 
of the more conservative Delitzsch, Driver, and Briggs, is to 
affirm that it has no mean supporters. To be sure, the terin is 
not the most pleasant to the ears of those who cling to the 
sible as it is, and cherish it as the word of God and as an 
authentic representation of events as they occurred in the early 
ages of the Ilebrew people. If, however, it represents a eriti- 
cism which is far too radical for even a liberal conservatism, 
and has taken positions whose boldness and apparent peril alike 
startle the average man, it is only what might be expected of 
it in the excessive enthusiasm and energy of its youthful life. 
True or false in its opinions, it is yet fruitful of good in the 
remarkable interest which it has awakened in the critical study 
of the Old Testament, and in the hope which it holds out that 
the necessary result of the most minute and fearless examina- 
tion of the Scriptures will surely lead to a more correct under- 
standing of them. 

Higher criticism differs from lower criticism, which is text- 
ual criticism, or an examination and correction of the text of 
the Scriptures. The former has to do with the matter of the 
Bible, and seeks to settle on a scientific basis all questions as 
to the genuineness, authenticity, credibility, literary merits, 
and order of the several books and parts of books. It touches 
lower criticism in the one direction, and does not hesitate to 
question its decisions; and in the other direction it looks for- 
ward to biblical theology, and dares to say what it ouglit to be. 
It avails itself of all the recent discoveries in archeology, philol- 
ogy, history, geography, and ethnology, which have become 
very abundant, and are constantly growing more so through 


the increased energy with which scholars are prosecuting their 
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investigations. With the most painstaking and minute analy- 
sis it compares Scripture with Scripture in most searching in- 
ternal study of the Bible. Discarding mere tradition, however 
hoary its antiquity, it penetrates the obscurity of the earliest 
ages of Old Testament history, if possible to bring order out 
of confusion, and to put the sacred record on a rational and sci- 
entific basis. These are the professed aims of higher criticism 
in its relation to the Old Testament. Whatever may be the 
results, the aims are worthy of all praise. If any danger is to 
be apprehended from such a free and thorough examination of 
the venerable pages of the Bible, it must lie in the false prin- 
ciples involved. The Christian Church las nothing to fear 
from correct methods and just principles, however severely they 
may be applied. The results must, in the end, be altogether 
in the interest of truth. 

The positions, however, which the most radical of the advo- 
cates of higher criticism have taken are somewhat startling, 
and quite remove from the Bible the old familiar story of the 
history of Israel as it has been generally apprehended. We 
have no longer to do with familiar scenes. At least, if the 
scenes are familiar, their relations and significance are so 
changed that they seem strange and unreal. In the matter of 
the composition of the different books of the Pentateuch, for 
instance, there has manifestly been a most radical revolution. 
All that can be relied upon as belonging to the tines of Moses 
is the Book of the Covenant, which is admitted to have contained 
Exod. xx-xxiii. Deuteronomy is claimed to have come to light 
no earlier than the times of Manasseh, and probably not until 
the reign of Josiah, about the middle of the seventh century. 
The priestly code, or Leviticus, also is assigned to the times of 
the exile or later. The narrative parts of the Pentateuch, 
which existed as traditions during the earliest ages of the his- 
tory of Israel, received shape, we are thus told, about 800 B.C. 
Even among scholars who accept in the main the results of 
higher criticism these dates are in some dispute, but they repre- 
sent the foremost of the above stated views. The Pentateuch, 
substantially as we now have it, had taken shape and was read 
to the people by Ezra, 444 B.C.* It is easy to see that such 
a reconstruction of the order of the development of the legis- 

* Wellhausen, History of Israel, p. 497. 
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lation of Israel must make great changes in the facts connected 
with the history and with their relations and significance. 

The accredited results of higher criticism, however, are not 

more radical and important to the reconstruction of the Penta- 
teuch, and in the view which is given of the rise, progress, and 
order of the development of the legislation of Israel, than in 
the changes which it necessitates in the apprehension of the 
nature of the religion itself. It has been commonly believed, 
that while the religious truths of the Old Testament gained 
enlargement and clearness in the unfolding of the national life, 
its fundamental truths were revealed at or previous to the 
Mosaie period. Moses was chief in revealing and setting in 
order those truths of God which should be the guide of the 
nation through all its history. Israel subsequently neglected, 
and to a degree lost, those truths. All this higher criticism 
denies. According to this, the work of Moses was not very 
great. According to this conception, 
Moses was not regarded as the promulgator, once for all, of a 
national constitution, but rather as the first to call into activ- 
ity the national sense for law and justice, and to begin the 
series of oral decisions which were continued after him by the 
priests.* 

The Law, or Torah, was not a completed code, but “ con- 
sisted entirely of the oral decisions and instructions of the 
priests,” given from time to time. The principal truth con- 
nected with Jehovah was this: that “Jehovah is the God 
of Israel.” Only that moral character which the name re- 
ceived from the Book of the Covenant and the decisions 
of the priests relieved the utter barrenness of such a funda 
mental truth, except, perhaps, the distinctive thought con- 
nected with all tribal deities—that of power. Such a meager 
and altogether void conception of Jehovah, as we might well 
believe, gave free license to tle adoption of all the peculiarities 
of the religious worship of the neighboring nations. Images, 
altars on high places, human sacrifices, the abominable rites and 
customs of Baal, Asherah, Astarte, and even the name of Baal 
as asynonym for Jehovah, were received into the popular relig- 
ion of the people in both kingdoms, and became the only relig- 
ion of Israel. This was the syncretism into which the simple 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, p. 399. 
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beginnings of Moses developed. The only great principle which 
stood out against such a development of foreign admixtures 
was simply this: “ Jehovah is the God of Israel.” No wonder 
that such a spiriting away of all the fundamental truths sup- 
posed to lie at the basis of the religion of Israel should cause 
great disturbance to the minds of devout readers of the Bible. 

The vital question, then, with which biblical scholars have to 
do is this: Can all this be true? Has the real history of Is- 
racl Jain so long unknown or distorted, through the extrava- 
gant conceits or at least the misconceptions of later Israel ? 
Is it possible that tradition has been so greatly at fault, and 
that twenty-two centuries or more have been duped by this 
conscious or unconscious perversion of history? This is the 


question. It might seem to be easy to answer this question 


from the spirit of honesty and frankness which pervades the 
Pentateuch, from its unity, and from the incidental references 
in it which usually count so much as undesigned evidence in 
favor of the truth. The unhappy fact is, that these are the 
very weapons which are used against the Pentateuch. Again, 
it might be thought that the history in Samuel and the Kings, 
as well as that of the Chronicles, might be relied upon to set- 
tle the difficulty. Here we are again at fault. The history of 
Samuel and the Kings, we are told, was at best but a compila- 
tion from more or less traditional sourees. It was written, also, 
after the Deuteronomy was discovered; and the author was, 
consequently, more or less under the influence of the presup- 
positions which were contained in the Deuteronomy ; and by 
so much he must be regarded as unreliable for critical purposes. 
The same is true of the Chronicles, which were written after 
the Levitical code was elaborated, and in a similar manner were 
affected by the contents of Levitieus.* The Pentatench is 
greatly at a disadvantage, unless it is possible to prove, as we 
think it is, that the evidence from the historical books is of 
more value than is allowed to them by the most radical of the 
supporters of higher criticism. 

There are a number of ways of testing this question. The 
one proposed here is an examination of the canonical prophets, 
particularly those of the eighth century B. C.: Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, and perhaps Joel. Higher criticisin claims for 


*Kuenen’s National Religions and Universal Religions, p. 78. 
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them that they were the real authors of the religion of Israel 
as it is nowconceived. To these prophets, therefore, we may 
now look, for they occupy a place in the history of Israel which 
renders them particularly valuable as witnesses in this matter. 
They began their work while both the northern and the south- 
ern kingdoms were yet in their strength, and when reliable 
traditions of the past were within easy reach. They have also 
left in writing enough of what they proclaimed to the people 
to reveal to us the convictions which they entertained. Se great 
were these prophets themselves, ranking with the Wiclifs, the 
Luthers, and the Wesleys of these later ages, that they command 
attention and inspire confidence. The essential relation which 
they held to the religious life of Israel—being exponents of its 
truths and requirements in ages which were characterized by 
the triumphs of idolatry and irreligion—gives to them person- 
ally the greater authority, and imparts to their utterances the 
greater weight. On the whole, it may be said that they fur- 
nish us with a most reliable medium through which to look at 
the religion of Israel as it really was, and as it was received from 
the ages which preceded them. 

Whatever may be proved from such an examination of the 
canonical prophets as this, it is not the aim of this paper to 
prove that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, existed previ- 
ously to the times of these prophets. It may be a fair infer- 
ence, however, so far as the prophets themselves are concerned. 
At least, on the supposition of the existence of the Pentateuch 
at that date as the ancient possession of Israel, the prophets 
present no difficulties, but, on the contrary, receive a much 
better explanation. There will, however, be much more than 
a simple inference that a ritual, a legislative code, and funda- 
mental truths with reference to the nature of Jehovah and his 
claims upon his people, were in existence previous to the times 
of these prophets, and formed the basis of all their teachings 
and exhortations; also that these elements of the religion of 
Israel had been transmitted from the times of Moses, and had 
been preserved by the pious and God-fearing in the nation. 
That these were identical with the Pentateuch can only be 
proved by other lines of argument. All that is here intended 
to be shown is, that the prophets imply the ancient existence 
of what is found substantially in the Pentateuch. 
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Was there a consciousness among the prophets, especially 
those of the eighth century B. C., of a syncretisin in religion as 
the regular and established religion of Israel? Do the prophets 
manifest no consciousness of a difference betweew the mixed 
and idolatrous worship which prevailed so generally both in the 
northern and the southern kingdoms, and the worship which, in 
spirit and form, was alone acceptable to Jehovah ? The people, 
we are told, “were unable to distinguish sharply between the 
local worship of Jehovah and the worship of the Canaanite Baa- 
lim. The god of the local sanctuary was adored as Jehovah, but 
a local Jehovah was practically a local Baal. The people, whose 
worship of Jehovah was hardly to be distinguished from a gross 
polytheism, could not be adverse to worship other gods side by 
side with the national deity.” * We affirm, on the contrary, that 
in the writings of the prophets there is no apparent conscious- 
ness of such a syneretism existing for ages previous to their 


times, and never seriously opposed, from which it was their 
peculiar mission to reseue the people. This is remarkable, 


if true; for, if such a syneretistie religions life had been the 
i 


only recognized religious life of Israel, it is altogether beyond 
belief that the prophets should not have declared, or at least 
intimated, it. They would naturally have done this in making 
a way for their new doctrines, which could hardly have been 
received under the circumstances unless it had been clearly 
shown that the syncretism had done its work, and the distine- 
tive religion of Jehovah was now to be exclusively established. 
It is safe to say, however, that no such treatment of the old 
in introducing the new can be found described or intimated in 
the writings of the prophets; but how could they have rea- 
sonably hoped to succeed without making some such effort in 
the interest of their new and more spiritual doctrines? It is 
impossible that the people, with so little knowledge of Jehovah, 
and with such long-continued relations to their mixed worship, 
could have paid any attention to them. 

It is equally strange, on the assumption of a syncretism un- 
questioned by any previous authority, that these prophets 
themselves, incidentally or directly, have not evinced some con- 
sciousness of the high voeation to which they had been called 
by Jehovah in the work of displacing the old faith by one en- 

* Professor W. Robertson Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish Church. 
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tirely new in spirit and in letter. The characters of originator 
and reformer are so entirely distinct, and the exhibition of 
these different characters by each is so necessary, that it is a 
wonder that the prophets do not put forth the claim and ex- 
hibit the characteristics, if, as is affirmed, they were actually 
originators of the real religion of Jehovah. Moses, Christ, 
3uddha, Confucius, and Mohammed were originators of great 
religious systems, and have been so regarded by posterity. 
The prophets, however, make no such claims, give no indica- 
tions of possessing such a character, and have never been so 
regarded by posterity. Tradition has preserved no such con- 
ception of their work or position. They stand in spirit and 
methods with Wiclif and Luther and Wesley, for whose use 
truths had already been prepared, and whose work it was only 
to vitalize and re-establish those truths. To their own thought, 
so far as their writings reveal any thing, they begin nothing, 
but they are merely the agents for carrying for ward what had 
already and long before been begun. 

Indeed, the whole manner of the prophets is such that they do 
not preach new doctrines, They do not endeavor to prove why 
people should comply with the religious and moral precepts; they 
rather presuppose that the sins of the people are transgressions 
against old and well-known laws and institutions. They live and 
have their being in the covenant relations, and accuse the people 
of unfaithfulness to this covenant.* 

It is remarkable, also, on the supposition of a syncretism, that 
the prophets should have shown such a definite and bitter 
hatred toward the worship on high places, at Dan and Beth el, 
and other places. If the religion of Israel had been from the 
beginning simply a development, and if it had begun its career 
with such a wretchedly meager basis upon which to build a 
great national religion as the announcement that “Jehovah is 
the God of Israel,’ and possessing only the few moral precepts, 
in themselves of the most general character, to be found in the 
300k of the Covenant, such a syncretism was to have been ex- 
pected, and was altogether natural and necessary. It is difti- 
cult to see how it could have been regarded as abnormal or 
extremely eensurable. What fault could have been found with 
it, in all justice, except in its gross exaggerations? Least of 
all, what occasion was there for the fierce and indignant de- 

* ©, J. Bredenkamp, quoted in the Old Testament Student, November, 1884. 
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nunciations of the prophets and the threatened punishments of 
Jehovah? Yet Hosea exclaims: “ He hath cast off thy calf, O 
Samaria; mine anger is kindled against them: how long will 
it be ere they attain to innocency?¢ For from Israel is even 
this; the workman made it, and it is no god: yea, the ealf of 
Samaria shall be broken in pieces. For they sow the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind.” * Amos scornfully: and 
sarcastically exhorts: “Come to Beth-el, and transgress; to 
Gilgal, and multiply transgression; and bring your sacrifices 
every morning, and your tithes every three days.” + The 
prophet then announces that for such transgression they have 
already suffered, and will suffer more in the future, unless they 
forsake it. Isaiah and Micah are equally severe. These quo- 
tations represent the general spirit which found expression 
constantly in the most indignant remonstrances and in threats 
of the severest punishment. On the suppositions of higher 
criticism, such a sudden announcement.of new truths, with 
such an intense hatred of the old, and such haste in secur- 
ing the adoption of the new on the penalty of the most 
terrible and destroying punishments from Jehovah, seem 
altogether unintelligible. If it is affirmed that there had been 
a gradual growth in the nation of doctrines and precepts sim- 
ilar to those of the prophets, but in no code recognized as 
authoritative, then not only are the prophets deprived of their 
exalted honor, but the further necessity arises of explaining 
the rise of such doctrines in the midst of a universal devotion 
to a syneretisin to which there had never been a rival. Elijah 
is denied any part in such a work, since he was really a prophet 
of the syneretism.t Who else could have done it better? It 
is hardly supposable that the priests, generally devoted to the 
mixed worship as they were, could have Pided any thing to 
the distinctive faith of Jehovah. It is impossible to discover 
any one who could have done it under the conditions supposed. 
It is necessary to believe that it was not done ; but, if it was not, 
the course of the prophets was inconsistent and unreasonable 
in the extreme, 

The attempt, if made, must have proved inadequate. What 
were those prophets, with only their own characters and their 
* Hosea viii, 5-7, Revised Version. ¢ Amos iv, 4, Revised Version. 

{ History of Israel, p. 462. 
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unknown truths to recommend them, against an entire nation 
which was given, soul and body, to the service and support of a 
syneretism which they fully believed was a religion acceptable 
to Jehovah? On the contrary, the prophets betray a conscious 
dependence upon a faith so well known that it was not necessary 
for them to explain it. They had behind them strong supports 
which had been long familiar to the people, and which had 
inspired them with fearless zeal and tireless energy. They 
manifestly did not depend upon themselves. They. were to 
their own consciousness, so far as that consciousness appears in 
their writings, only reformers, the substance of whose teachings 
had long been in the possession of the nation. They were 
ealled forth from their seclusion to develop in the national con- 
sciousness a clear conviction of truths which that nation had 
received from the remote past. 

For all the great spirits of old Israel regarded themselves not 
as beginners, but as restorers of a condition of life seen in its 
most perfect form at the commencement of the national exist- 
ence. And it must not, withal, be forgotten that the best repre- 
sentatives of the nation were really compelled by their own con- 
sciousness and the recollection of the people solely to dedicate 
themselves to the list of reformers, notwithstanding the warmth 
of their zeal and the energy of their own wills.* 

Such a consciousness would be utterly inconsistent with the 
absence of any definite revelation of the will of Jehovah, any 
prescribed course of conduct or mode of worship recognized 
as peculiar to Jehovah alone, and the only authorized expres- 
sion of his will. It harmonizes perfectly with the existence of 
an ancient order of things which had to a very large extent 
been sadly neglected. 

We are not confined, however, to the consciousness of the 
prophets. It may be affirmed that they plainly exhibit a knowl- 
edge of a Law which represented the religion of Jehovah, and 
distinguished it from the foreign religious customs which had 
been grafted into the religion of Israel. That these references 
in the prophets do not amount to a demonstration that the Pen- 
tateuch was in existence may be readily admitted. On the sup- 
position that it did actually exist at the time, it is possible to ac- 
count for the omission of any formal or full reference to it. As 


teachers, commissioned to arouse the conscience of the people and 


* Konig's Religious History of Israel, p. 25. 
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vitalize truths with which that people were familiar but which 
had been grossly neglected by them, it was perfectly natural 
and consistent that they should have appealed to the Law only 
in the most general terms. They could have done this, how- 
ever, only on the assumption that the authority in whose name 
they spoke was well known, and to a degree revered. Then, 
too, in writings which are so meager as those which have been 
left us by the prophets, it could hardly be expected that there 
should be found full statements with reference to a national 
code, even though it existed in the full form of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Respecting these references in the prophets to the Law, they 
tell us that Israel had a Law or Torah from the earliest times. 
It was Mosaic, also, but hardly more than to this extent: that 
Moses gave the first of those oral decisions and instructions 
which were continued by the priests.* There was, it is said, 
nothing written, and no collection of these deliverances made, 
which constituted in their unity the Torah of Israel. In ac- 
cordance with this explanation, the Book of the Covenant and 
these scattering decisions and instructions constituted all the Law 
to which Israel could lay claim previous to the times of the 
prophets, and for some time after the work of the oldest of the 
prophets. Deuteronomy, they say, was not in existence, and 
did not come into existence until a century or more after the 
times of Amos. As it was then regarded as something entirely 
new, when it was made known to Josiah, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the precepts and requirements of which it was com- 
posed, as detached and fragmentary bits of priestly decision 
and instruction, could have had much weight in the times 
of the prophets Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Such laws would 
have furnished but a poor and unsubstantial support for the 
lonely prophets, called upon, as they were, to rebuke the entire 
nation for prolonged and defiant disregard of all the principles 
of rigit and justice and obedience which belonged to the Law 
of Jehovah, 

It is possible to show that the prophets require very much 
more than this to account for their references to a standing and 
ancient Law or Torah of Jehovah. Their indignant protests 
and severe rebukes reach far beyond the authority of such a 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, p. 399; Wellhausen. 
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law as is allowed by radical critics to have existed from Mosaic 
times. Of course, it may be answered that a prophet might 
have been expected to go beyond the mere letter of the Law in 
a free representation of the will of Jehovah revealed in him in 
his prophetic character and office ; but we should even then ex- 
pect some attempt by argument to make way for the reception 
of purely individual utterances which must have sounded 
strange to the ears of the people as a whole. Nothing of the 
kind, however, appears, while the prophets seem ever to be 
speaking from a law which not only they receive, but which is 
not utterly unknown to a portion, at least, of the people. Ho- 
sea incidentally verifies this, and suggests one or two important 
facts. In chap. viii, 12, we read: “Though I write for him 
my law in ten thousand precepts, they are counted as a strange 
thing.” Some entirely competent authorities, as Prof. Green 
of Princeton, render it as a matter of fact pertaining to a past 
revelation of the will of Jehovah: “1 write to him the ten thou- 
sand precepts of my law; they have been counted as a strange 
thing.” If the latter translation is to be received as the correet 
one—and it is certainly grammatically correct—tlen we are to 
understand the prophet to refer to a large number of precepts, 
ten thousand or more, which had been written for the instrue- 
tion of Israel, here called Ephraim. Smend, as quoted by Pro- 
fessor Green, says of the passage : 

The words of Hosea prove that the Ephraimites had many writ- 
ten laws in the eighth century, which, whether in one or more 
books, although they were neglected by a large part of the peo- 
ple, were yet known to all, and, in the judgment of the prophet, 


demanded the obedience of all, since they were of divine obliga- 
tion, as much so as if written by Jehovah himself.* 


If the hypothetical rendering is accepted, there is at least the 
assumption that there were laws written, and that these were 
numerous and of binding obligation. It is as much as though 
the prophet had said, “I have already proclaimed to you the 
law of Jehovali; and yet you are so stubborn, that if Jehovah 
should give an unlimited number in addition, it would make no 
impression upon you.’ It is a significant fact, also, that while 
the prophets know of many precepts they know of only one 
Law. They never use the plural of the noun. It is one law, 


* Smend, quoted by Professor Green in Moses and the Prophets, p. 115. 
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one collection of precepts. The absence of the article, which 
might perhaps be expected here, gives force to this unity. It 
is a code too well known and prominent to even need thie arti- 
ele. This invariable unity in the prophetical conception of the 
Law of Israel is a suggestive fact. Why should the prophets 
have followed so uniformly the practice of using the singular 
number, if the precepts upon which they rested for their au- 
thority either had existed from the beginning in detached frag- 
ments, or were being revealed by them in this same fragmentary 
manner? There seems to have been no sufficient reason. It 
would have been quite unnatural. On the supposition of a body 
of precepts and regulations which had been a long time known 
to the nation as the Law, it would have been a perfectly con- 
sistent use of the word. Malachi employs it (iv, 4) in this 
way whien, according to the most radical claims, he had the en- 
tire Torah, as it is now known, in his hands. 

That this law was no new thought with the prophets is cer- 
tainly implied in Hos. xi, 1-3: “ When Israel was a child, then 
I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” Even then, how- 
ever, Israel “ sacrificed unto the Baalim, and burned incense to 
graven images.” Also, “ by a prophet the Lord brought Israel up 
out of Egypt, and by a prophet was he preserved.” (xii, 13.) The 
context shows that the prophets conceived of the Law asa guide 
and standard from the beginning, and of this they remind the 
people as a ground of repentance. They therefore make the 
Law of the most vital importance to the permanent welfare of 
Israel. It is more than independent decisions given from time 
to time by the acting priest—more than the brief Book of the 
Covenant——more than the traditions which had been acenmulat- 
ing through the centuries—more than the authority of the indi- 
vidual utterances of the prophets themselves. No such concep- 
tions of the Law with which Jehovah was endeavoring to train 
up his people will answer the demands of the language of the 
prophets. On the contrary, the one Law, so definite and large 
and well-known and ancient that it could afford a proper basis 
for a national life, would alone justify the terrible punish- 
ments denounced against Israel for their violation of the Law. 
The language of Amos would then be natural, “ They have 
rejected the law of the Lord, and have not kept his statutes. 
(Amos ii, 4.) Hosea could then in justice say, “ Seeing that 
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thou hast forgotten the law of God, [ also will forget tliy chil- 
dren.” (Hos. iv, 6.) If this law had been known and preserved 
there would have been occasion for the indignant spirit and 
words of the prophets, as the mouth-pieces of Jehovah. The 
Law would then seem to have been something so fundamental 
to the integrity of the nation, as Jehovah’s peculiar people, 
that its rejection would have been substantially the rejection 
of Jehovah himself. 

These intimations of a legal code receive re-enforcement 
from the indications of a belief in a covenant to be found in 
the writings of the older prophets. If they believed in such a 
covenant, existing between Jehovah and his people from the ear- 
liest period of the national life, it is clear that they must have 
believed as well in a legal code, which expressed the part which 
Israel was expected to perform in the covenant. Wellhausen, 
therefore, very properly denies the existence of any such rela- 
tion in the earliest times between Israel and Jehovah. “ Nor 
did the theocracy exist from the times of Moses,” he says, “ in 
the form of a covenant, though that was afterward a favorite 
mode of regarding it.” * Ie could hardly have admitted any 
thing more, and at the same time have limited the precepts of 
Moses to the insignificant proportions which he assigns to 
them. A covenant carries with it the idea of obligations. 
These obligations must necessarily be regulated by particular 
precepts and laws. These precepts and laws would constitute 
the body of laws according to which the parties involved 
might fulfill the contract. The word Berrrn, uniformly trans- 
lated covenant, may certainly be found with that sense in 
Hosea and Amos, although Wellhausen affirms that one of the 
most important passages relied upon to confirm such a state- 
ment (Los. viii, 1) was probably interpolated. There is, how- 
ever, no good reason for making such a supposition, except 
that which arises from the demands of a theory which must be 
maintained. The thing itself is set forth carefully and solemnly 
in the figure of a marriage covenant, in which Hosea allegor- 
ically or actually represented in his own person the relation 
between Jehovah and his people from tlie very first manifesta- 
tions of a distinctive national life. The interpretation of the 
first two chapters of the book of Hosea, so far as the prophet 

* History of Israel, p. 417. 
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is concerned, makes no difference in respect to the aim of the 
prophet. The rest of the book is to be understood in the light 
of the introductory scene in these two chapters. The relation 
which is there set forth is that of a marriage covenant whose 
conditions had been shamelessly violated. The conduct of Israel 
which is condemned covered the entire period from the time 
when Jehovah had called Israel out of Egypt. (Hos. xi, 1; 
xii, 9-13; xiii,4.) Jehovah's love and care, his interference in 
their behalf by means of a prophet who was uo otber than Moses, 
and the ready response of the people themselves, were the appro- 
priate signs of such a covenant relation. The existence of such a 
covenant between Jehovah and his people appears in Amos ii, 2, 
and Isaiah i, 2, and underlies all the exhortations of the proph- 
ets. Some peculiar and special right they assume for Jehovah, 
arising out of an accepted relation on the part of the represent- 
atives of the people. If it was not a covenant, as these proph- 
ets seem to affirm, what was the basis of such an obligation 
whose violation inevitably subjected the people to the most 
terrible punishments? Wellhausen answers: ‘‘ According to 
the popular faith, it rested upon the fact that Jehovah was 
worshiped in Israel and not among the heathen ; that in Israel 
were his altars and his dwelling. His culéws was the bond 
between him and the nation.” Such an explanation, how- 
ever, seems entirely inadequate to account for the peculiar 
expressions and assumptions of the prophets, especially when it 
is remembered just how much Jehovah was worshiped as the 
God of Israel in the pretended syncretism. The prophets evi- 
dently felt that there was something more than this in the 
relation of Jehovah to his people. 

Do the prophets themselves prove that there could have been 
no priestly code previous to their times? The claim is made 
that the older prophets knew nothing of any such code, and in 
their spirit and direct teachings plainly declare that Jehovah 
required no sacrifices ; that there were none certainly that were 
Mosaic in their origin. It is maintained that the prophets 
were called to make known a knowledge of the moral and 
spiritual character and requirements of Jehovah, and therefore 
betray an utter indifference, if not a positive hostility, to all 
ritual service, as foreign to the earliest and most essential 
nature of the religion of Israel. There can be no doubt that 
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the prophets were sent to enlighten the people on the moral 
side of their religious life, and to make clear the fact that clean 
hands and a pure heart were the necessary conditions of accept- 
able service to Jehovah. Inasmuch as they were sent to give 
such emphasis to moral character and spiritual service, they 
marked a decided advance in the religious life of the nation. 
Were they, however, hostile to sacrifices in themselves consid- 
ered? It is thought to be clearly shown that they were hostile 
from such passages as the following : “ To what purpose ts the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord: I am full 
of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.” 
(Isa. i, 11.) “I hate, I despise, your feasts, and I will take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies.” (Amosv, 21.) “ He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” (Mie. vi, 8.) These and similar pas- 
sages have usually been supposed to teach simply the truth 
which the prophets appreciated to such a pre-eminent degree— 
that a heartless and immoral external service is absolutely of no 
value in the eyes of Jehovah. Terms as strong as those of the 


prophets might have been used without necessarily implying 


that no external service whatever could have been acceptable 
to Jehovah. In connection with the passage quoted from 
Isaiah, prayer is quite as positively rejected as are the various 
ritual services mentioned. The very clear reason for such a 
rejection was, that the people were in no fit condition to offer 
prayer. The remedy which was at once prescribed for such 
untitness might just as well have included the preparation to 
offer external service, and probably did so. There are numer- 
ous indications that the prophets were not hostile to a proper 
ritual service. Hosea (vi, 6) confirms this when he says, “I 
desire merey and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God 
morE than burnt offerings.” Why more than burnt offerings, 
unless burnt offerings in some form would have been accepta- 
ble? Again, in Hosea (ii, 11), it is threatened as a punishment 
that the time wonld come when feasts, new moons, sabbaths, 
and solemn assemblies would cease, and the people would 
mourn for them, becanse in a strange land, whither they would 
be carried captive, they could not participate in them. 
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The feast of tabernacles is plainly intended, in xii, 9, and, 
according to any theory, it must be acknowledged to have had 
appropriate ritual services. Amos (viii, 4) recognizes these 
solemn occasions by showing how the people pervert them for 
purposes of personal gain: “ Hear this,O ye that would swal- 
low up the needy, and cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, 
when will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? and 
the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?” That these inti- 
mations of sacrifices are incidental is no more than ought to be 
expected, where it was no part of the prophetic work to detine 
or confirm a ritual. 

There are, however, two passages, tle one in Ainos and the 
other in Jeremiah, which are claimed unequivocally to deny 
any priestly code, of whatever dimensions, as a legitimate part 
of the service of Jehovah, at any time in the nation’s history. 
Amos v, 25-27, as it is translated in the Revised Version, 
which is best supported, is this: ‘ Did ye bring unto me saeri- 
fices and offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house of 
Israel? Yea, ye have borne Siceuth your king and Chiun 
your images, the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves. 
Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity,” ete. The facet 
was, as the prophet understood it, that Israel had offered no 
proper sacrifices in the wilderness. They had even then given 
themselves up to idolatry to such an extent that they vitiated 
whatever they might have rendered of the authorized service, 
and practically offered no service. They had continued to do 
the same thing up to the times of the prophets. ‘ Therefore 
will I cause you to go into captivity,” ete. This explanation 
is supported by eminent scholars. Jer. vii, 21-26, involves 
great difficulties. “Verse 22 reads: “ For I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or 
sacrifices.” This is a plain denial on its face of any such thing 
as sacrifices in the Mosaie period. It is inconceivable, how- 
ever, if the theory of the origin of Deuteronomy is correct, 
that Jeremiah, who must have been familiar with the facet of 
the discovery of the book of Deuteronomy, and, as some think, 
had much to do with its existence, should have uttered any 
such declaration as this. It is equally inconceivable that, if 
this was the meaning of Jeremiah,, later prophets and the 
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author of other portions of the Pentateuch should have flown 
so directly in the face of one of the most widely read of all 
the prophets, and taught what he absolutely denied. Such 
considerations lead to the belief that Jeremiah could not have 
intended absolutely to deny that sacrifices were known in the 
wilderness, and were a legitimate part of the proper service of 
Jehovah. It involves quite as little difficulty, and is more in 
harmony with the deliverances of the prophets, to suppose that 
Jeremiah, in his contempt for the abominable idolatry which 
he saw about him, and to which the people had always inclined, 
should have denied that there had ever been any genuine offer- 
ings in the name of Jehovah, or that Jehovah had ever author- 
ized any such service. Bredenkamnp renders “ concerning” 
“on account of” or “for the sake of.” The passage would 
then mean; “ For I spake not unto your fathers for the sake of 
burnt offerings and sacrifices in themselves considered. I had 
higher purposes.” Whether this may be a correct rendering 
or not, it is quite certain that the passage does not furnish 
positive evidence against sacrifices as a part of the regular 
service of Jehovah. To the prophets there was also one place 
where sacrifices ought to be offered, and they manifest no dis- 
position to palliate the offense of offering sacrifices elsewhere. 
Samaria and Beth-el and the high places are an abomination. 
The one altar at Jerusalem, as little as it might be held in 


proper reverence, was the place where men ought to offer sac. 
rifices and burn incense to Jehovah. It is not too much to 
conclude that the prophets recognized a ritual service which 


was peculiar and agreeable to Jehovah, although it was their 
work to arouse the conscience of the nation to the moral side 
of religion. It is not an unwarrantable conclusion that the 
prophets were aware of a Torah, defined and authorized and 
written, as a legitimate part of the service of Jehovah. 

Higher criticism attributes to the prophets the great work of 
revealing to Israel the real character of Jehovah. It only 
allows to Moses the wisdom of adopting as the fundamental 
principle of the new national life, “Jehovah is the God of 
Israel.” Very little more, except such ethical teachings as 
were to be found in the Book of the Covenant and in the de- 
cisions of the priests, belonged to the name of Jehovah. One 
thing Israel knew well: that as Baal was the god of the Pheni- 
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cians, and Chemosh was the god of Moab, so Jehovah was the 
God of Israel. The power of Jehovah, as the national deity, 
was of course recognized, but only as the Moabites recognized 
the same element of strength in their god. It was the one 
attribute in all local deities in which every nation implicitly 
believed. Little more did Israel know; certainly not that 
Jehovah was a God of infinite holiness, and the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. On the contrary, the prophets have 
been found to have entertained all those conceptions of Jeho- 
vah’s peculiar essence and attributes which are so clearly re- 
vealed in the Pentateuch. Kuenen, in “ The Religion of Israel,” 
in the chapter on the religious condition of Israel in the eighth 
century, presents the views of the prophets with clearness, and 
credits them with the great work of giving to Israel the real 
character of Jehovah. He readily admits that the prophets 
taught that Jehovah was the Creator and Supreme Ruler of 
heaven and earth, of nature and mankind; that his nature was 
spiritual, and the service which he required of men was not 
merely the offering of sacrifices, but the rendering unto him of 
a heart of sincerity and truth; that he was holy and required 
holiness of every one who approached him in worship; that he 
was a universal deity, and was local only in that he had chosen 
Israel from all the nations of the earth to be his peculiar 
people. He was therefore not to be confounded with any of 
the gods of the neighboring nations, as though they were on an 
equality with him. Accordingly the name of Jehovah, to the 
conception of the prophets, stood for a future for Israel of 
spiritual prosperity and achievement. This was the secret of 
the bitter hostility of the prophets to the names of heathen 
deities, and to their corrupt and idolatrous forms of worship. 
All this may be conceded to the prophets, and much more 
might be granted than this meager description of their teach- 
ings shows, as their conception of Jehovah and the nature of 
his religion. It isa much more important question whether 
all this was really new with them. 

An appeal to tradition, if we concede that the historical 
books contain traditions, very clearly reveals the fact that these 
ideas regarding Jehovah had been long cherished by the nation. 
This is too obvious, to any one familiar with the historical 
books, to require argument. Such a conception of the nature 
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and character of Jehovah, and of the worship which he desired, 
was apparently the occasion for the settled abhorrence of the 
sin and idolatry of the people which pervades both books of 
Samuel and of Kings. Wellhausen, however, accounts for this 
spirit in the fact that these histories were written up finally 
after the discovery of the Deuteronomy, and that the com- 
pilers, under its influence, attribute these great truths to 
those earlier times and denounce the people for their wicked- 
ness. They “partook of the spirit of the age in which they 
lived, and, forgetful or ignorant of the real past, did an in- 
justice to those nations.” Therefore, “ we must not allow the 
Israelitish historians to shake the conclusions to which our in- 
* This is certainly an easy way out 
of the difficulty, but the explanation is entirely inadequate. 
It is altogether incredible that even traditions could have been 
so greatly at fault. It is to assume such stupidity or knavery, 


vestigations have led us.” 


on the part of compilers, as find no parallel in the records of 
any other nation. It is a singular fact that none of the later 
prophets, in the interest of the brotherhood and truth, attempt 
to set right what they must have known to be grossly wrong. 


Their spirit and their utterances, however, are in the most 
perfect harmony with these traditions, which are the only tra- 
ditions of the nation. 

While there is the greatest reluctance on the part of the 
most radical to acknowledge any particular critical value in the 


historical books, there is a very noticeable disposition to use 
every fact and incident, so far as possible, in the interest of 
adopted thories. This is the case with reference to Israel’s con- 
ception of Jehovah. “It is very possible, and even probable,” 
may sometimes be a sound argument, but generally, it must be 
confessed, it is of very little value. Then, too, the ease with 
which troublesome texts are disposed of is something astonish- 
ing. The conclusion that images were a legitimate part of the 
worship and representation of Jehovah—from the golden calf 
which was made at Horeb; from the teraphim which were 
possessed in a very few instances and employed as household 
gods; from the ephod which, on no authority whatever, is said 
to have had an image representing Jehovah, perhaps a bull, at- 
tached to it, or to have been itself an image ;+ from the calves 
* National Religions and Universal Religions, p. 80. + Ibid, p. 87. 
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adopted by the northern kingdom as symbols of Jehovah; from 


the prevalence of images in both kingdoms—seems to be an 
exaggeration of the value of evidence. This is especially true 
when such practices are uniformly denounced as a violation 
of some fundamental law of the religion of Jehovah. To infer 
also, and to affirm with dogmatic positiveness, the legitimacy of 
human sacrifices from the story of Abraham’s willingness to 
offer up Isaac, or from Jephthah’s devotion of his danghter, or 
from the practice of causing children to pass through the fire, 
would seem to be entirely unwarrantable in view of what is 
said in all such cases. Such assumptions can only be held be- 
cause the presuppositions of a theory make them necessary. 
These facts and inferences form to a very large extent the 
ground for denying such a character to Jehovah as the prophets 
give to him. 

From the faet that the prophets entertained such exalted 
views of the character of Jehovah, and from their very evident 
disposition to assume that they were declaring nothing which 
had not long before been known and accepted in Israel, it is 
difficult to believe that they held any conceptions of Jehovah 
different from those which had been held from the beginning. 
They may have apprehended them more clearly and stated 
them more forcibly, but that they introduced new truths, fun- 
damental to the very life of religion, naturally requires such 
conditions as are known not to have existed. 

The view of the prophets in their relation to the religion of 
Israel which seems most consistent with all the facts is, that 
which sees in them reformers sent by Jehovah to recall the 
people to a devotion to his ancient requirements. They 
spoke not only with the authority of the living Voice within 
them, but also with the authority of laws and customs and 
truths which had been for generations in the possession of 
the nation. How much of the Pentateuch they may have had 
may be left to a sober criticism to say, but that they had all 
that can make the Pentateuch a part of Scripture, to be re- 
ceived, believed and revered, cannot be denied from the writ- 
ings of the prophets. They evidently did not build upon 
myths and fables. With Jehovah’s truth behind them and his 
Spirit within them, they were prepared to command a hearing 
in the nation. 
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Arr. II.—ORIGIN OF PRESIDING ELDERS. 


In a former article we traced the origin of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the close of the General Conference of 
1784-85, the so-called “ Christmas Conference.” The Church 
which that Conference constituted had but a slender organiza- 
tion. We propose in the present paper to show how the new 
Church secured a more perfect ecclesiastical pelity. The his- 
tory of the Church’s advance in the matter of ecclesiastical 
adjustment and equipment will be shown in a great degree 
by a careful review of the rise and progress of the presiding 
eldership. 

When the Christmas Conference had completed its work the 
presiding eldership had no existence in Methodism, though the 
germ of the office was found in some of its provisions. The 
ordination of the preachers and the celebration of the sacra- 
ments were the objects which Mr. Wesley contemplated in the 
embassy of Dr. Coke to America. Eleven preachers ‘received 
ordination as elders, they having first been ordained deacons at 
that Conference. Two other preachers, namely, Henry Willis 
and Beverly Allen, were elected by the Conference to the 
order of elders, but were not present. Shortly after the Con- 
ference adjourned Mr. Willis was ordained by Asbury, and 
at the Conference in North Carolina, in April, 1785, Mr. 
Allen received ordination. Of these thirteen elders two were 
sent as missionaries to Nova Scotia, namely, Freeborn Gar- 
rettson and James O. Cromwell ; and one, Jeremiah Lambert, 
was sent as a missionary to the island of Antigua. Upon the 
ten elders who remained in the United States devolved the 
work, in connection with the two superintendents, of giving 
the Lord’s Supper to the members of the new Church. In 
their Notes on the Discipline, which by direction of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1796 Coke and Asbury prepared, those first 
bishops said that “when Mr. Wesley drew up a plan of govern- 
ment for our Chureh in America he desired that no more 
elders should be ordained in the first instance than were abso- 
lutely necessary, and that the work on the continent should be 
divided between them in respect to the duties of their office.” 

But as these newly ordained elders traveled abroad over 
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the land in the fulfillment of their office, Bishop Asbury saw 
that he could profitably utilize their assistance in the work of 
the superintendency. Accordingly, in their Notes on the 
Discipline, Coke and Asbury say : 

Bishop Asbury and the District Conferences* afterward found 
that this order of men was so necessary that they agreed to 
enlarge the number and give them the name by which they are 
at present called. 

It thus appears that the presiding eldership grew out of the 
method which Mr. Wesley designed, and which the Christmas 
Conference adopted, of sending forth men invested with full 
ministerial powers through the land, each of whom was to 
devote himself to a given number of circuits, for the purpose 
of celebrating the holy sacraments. So, as in their annota- 
tions, the first bishops say, “In the year 1784 the presiding 
eldership did in fact, though not in name, commence.” The 
General Conference of that year did not, however, constitute 
the office, nor, so far as appears, was it then thought of in the 
form which it soon after assumed, by the authority of Mr. 
Asbury and of the “ District Conferences.” 

When, nearly eight years after the Christmas Conference, 
the first General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
assembled in Baltimore on the first day of November, 1792, 
the presiding eldership had taken quite definite shape under 
Asbury’s episcopal hand, and with such other authorization as 
the District, or, as we would now say, the Annual, Conferences 
gave. There was, however, no formally constituted legislative 
body or power in the Chureh during that interregnum of eight 
years. The Christmas Conference adjourned without provid- 
ing any plan for future legislation further than that of declar- 
ing submission to Mr. Wesley’s control. Therefore, though at 
the convocation of the General Conference of 1792 this par- 
ticular office existed, it was not by unchallenged authorization. 
One of the early writers of our Church has said: “* No period 
of the same duration in the history of any Church exhibits such 
a jumble of powers as ours did from 1784 to 1792. Since the 
latter date the departments and powers began to be defined.” 
Speaking of the General Conference of ,1792 in its relation to 

* District Conferences” here mean the same thing as the phrase “ Annual 
Conferences,” which is of later origin. 
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the office of presiding elder, the first historian of the Church, 
Jesse Lee, says : 

Such an order of elders had never been regularly established 
before. They had been appointed by the bishop for several 
years; but it was a doubt in the minds of the preachers whether 
such power belonged to him. The General Conference now 
determined that there should be presiding elders, and that they 
should be chosen, stationed, and changed by the bishop.* 


In respect to the authorization of the office by the first Gen- 
eral Conference of the Church, that of 1792, Coke and Asbury, 
in their Notes on the Discipline, say : 

In 1792 the General Conference, conscious of the necessity of 
having such an office among us, not only confirmed every thing 
that Bis shop Asbury and the District Conferences had done, but 
also drew up or agreed to the present section for the explanation 
of the nature and duties of the office. The Conference clearly 
saw that the bishops wanted assistants; that it was impossible for 
one or two bishops so to superintend the vast work on this conti- 
nent as to keep every thing in order in the intervals of the Con- 
ference without other official men to act under them and assist 
them. 

The title of “ presiding elder” first appears in the Dise ‘ipline 
in the vear 1789. In the Discipline of that year there is no 
account given of the authorization or nature of the office, yet 
the recognition of its existence appears in parentheses in the 
following passage in the Discipline of 1789, namely : 

The bishop has obtained liberty by the suffrages of the Con- 
ference, to ordain local preachers to the office of deacons, provid- 
ing they obtain a testimonial from the society to which they 
belong, and from the stewards of the circuit, signed by three 


traveling preachers, three deacons, and three elders (one of them 
being a presiding elder).+ 


In the same year (1789) that the title of the office first ap- 
pears in the Discipline it also appears in the “appointments” 
as printed in the Minutes. It seems certain that until that year 
the office was not recognized in any official documents under its 
present title. Furthermore, after that year the pretix “ pre- 
siding” was omitted in the appointments in the Minutes, and 
did not appear again until subsequently to the General Con- 

* Lee’s History of the Methodjsts, p. 183. 


+ Discipline. Fifth edition. New York, 1789, p.5. There is no copy of the 
Discipline earlier than this kaown to be extant except that of 1784. 
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ference of 1792. The title, however, was continued in the Dis- 
cipline in the passage quoted above down to the General Con- 
ference of that year, for it is found in the seventh edition of 
the Discipline printed i in 1791. Why the title presiding elder 
should have been inserted in the printed “ appointments” in 
the Minutes in the year 1789 and afterward omitted until after 
the General Conference of 1792 we cannot tell, unless it is ex 
plained by the statement of Jesse Lee already quoted ; namely, 
that the preachers doubted whether the power to appoint pre- 
siding elders belonged to the bishop. 

The Journal of the General Conference of 1792, if ever there 
was one, is unfortunately lost, but the Discipline of that year 
gives us information concerning the legislation which was then 
accomplished respecting the oftice of presiding elder. The 
Conference limited the tenure of the office to four years, al- 
though there was no other limitation of time to the appoint- 
ments of the preachers until nearly twelve years subsequently. 
The Conference gave the power of appointing presiding elders 
to the bishop. It also defined the duties of the office. These 
were eight in number: 1. To travel through his district. 

To take charge of all the traveling and local preachers and 
exhorters in his distriet in the absence of the bishop. 3. In 
the intervals of the Conferences to change, receive, or suspend 


preachers in his district in the bishop’s absence. 4. To preside 


in Conference in the absence of the bishop. 5. To be present 
at all the quarterly meetings if practicable, and to call together 
the traveling and local preachers, stewards, class-leaders, and 
exhorters; that is to say, hold Quarterly Conferences. 6. To 
oversee the spiritual and temporal interests of the Chureh in 
his district. 7. To see that discipline is enforced. 8. To 
attend the bishop when present in his district, and to give him 
when absent all necessary information by letter of the state of 
his district. Provision was also made for giving each presiding 
elder a salary.* 

Thus, nearly eight years after the first stage of the organi- 
zation of the Church was completed, the presiding eldership 
was duly and fully constituted, substantially as it exists at the 
present time. In its inception and organization it was an 
adjunct to the episcopacy, and the presiding elder was in fact 


* Discipline. Eighth edition. Philadelphia, 1792. 
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an assistant bishop, holding his office by the authority of his 
superior. 

How came the first General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, namely, that of 1792, to be held? We have 
seen that no provision was made for such an assembly by the 
Christmas Conference of 1784. Asbury was almost a General 
Conference himself at that time in influence and authority. 
The Church had grown up under his marvelously efficient 
oversight, and his will was almost law. Yet he saw the neces- 
sity for some plan by which necessary legislation for the grow- 
ing Church might be secured, and so, according to O'Kelly, 
he proposed the project of a General Conference. This was 
in 178%, after the Church had disencumbered itself of foreign 
control by the revocation by the Conferences in 1787 of the 
pledge of submission to the ecclesiastical alsin of Mr. Wes- 
ley. “But, according to Rev. James O'Kelly, the preachers 
would not accept Mr.* Asbury’s proposal. Mr. O’Kelly’s 
statement of the case is in these words, to wit: 

And it came to pass in the second year of episcopacy (after the 
title of Bishop)+ that Francis revealed his mind to the traveling 
preachers in the District Conferences respecting a change of gov- 
ernment. Francis informed us of an uncommon and glorious 
union among the traveling preachers, so that the millennium was 
approaching or fast coming on. Then he proposed that a General 
Conference plan should be established, where all might assemble 
together at one place. This led us straightway into disputations. 
We raised several objections against his proposal, and our 
thoughts on such a plan of government were approved of through 
the districts The motion was lost and our objections angen 
And thus it is written in the Minutes for the year 1789, p. 12: 
“ Whereas the holding of General Conferences on this extensive 
continent would be attended with a variety of difficulties and 
inconveniences to the work of God, loss of time, expense, ete.” t 


Asbury, however, had another plan for securing legislation, 
which, according to O’ Kelly, he submitted to the Conferences at 
the same time that he proposed a General Conference ; namely, 


* The title Mr. is generally given to Asbury in the Methodist writings of his 
day, inste ad of that of Bishe »p. 

+ O'Kelly here dates the rise of the episcopacy, not from the organization of the 
Church, but from the year that the title of bishop was assumed by the superin- 
tendents and sanctioned by the Conferences. 

t Apology for Protesting against the Methodist Episcopal Government, (Richmond, 
1798), pp. 13, 14. 
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a plan for a Council. Mr. O'Kelly says: “ At the same time 
the General Conference plan was proposed Francis proposed a 
Council plan also, where a few [presiding] elders might meet 
with their bishop and do the business.” * 

It is perfectly clear that Asbury felt that some central body, 
such as a General Conference or a Council, which should be 
representative, in a degree at least, of all the preachers, was 
essential to the maintenance of the unity of the denomination. 
Ile found that however potential might be his personal influence 
and authority, his single voice could not decide all questions in 
debate. So he carried his measures from Conference to Con- 
ference, and submitted them to the preachers, who generally 
concurred in his plans. Thus for years he maintained harmony 
and unity. With the Church spreading with unexampled 
rapidity, and the number of Conferences consequently increas- 
ing, the prescient eye of the great leader saw that some better 
method of legislation was imperatively required. He had to 
tread an untrodden path. He thought tirst of one plan, and 
then of another, by which the Church’s exigency might be met. 
The General Conference plan was rejected by the preachers, 
if we may accept the statement of O’Kelly, who at that time 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest preachers and leaders in 
the Church. Jesse Lee, in his [istory of the Methodists, says 
nothing about Asbury having proposed or advocated a General 
Conference, but speaks as if he determined upon a Council as 
his favorite method of providing for the urgent necessity of 
the new Church. Lee says: 

At these Conferences, in 1789, a plan was laid for the holding 
of a Council. The Bishops said they had made it a matter of 
prayer, and they believed the present plan was the best that 

. they could think of. + 

O'Kelly says: 

Francis said, “ There must be something to preserve the union.” 
However (said he), the Council shall ‘only mature matters for 
the districts, and form no resolution without a unanimity. And 
alter forming such resolutions they shall be binding on no district 
unless a majority of the preachers in the district : agree to them. 
The Conference gave their voice in favor of the “Council, and 
ordered that the following resolution be printed: “ No resolution 
in Council shall be binding on any district unless a majority of 
the preachers agree to it.” { 

* Apology, p. 14, + Lee’s History, p. 149. ¢ Apology, p. 15. 
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As it was constituted, the Council did not and could not meet 
the requirement of the Church. It was composed of the bishop 
and of the presiding elders, who were appointed by the bishop. 
Here, too, the Church recognized the office of presiding elder 
by giving to its incumbents, in virtue of that office, legislative 
powers. As they held office by the will of the bishop, he of 
course determined who should be members of the Council. 
The power of the presiding eldership was now very great. 
Those officers were not only assistant bishops, doing the work 
of the bishop in their districts during his absence, and even 
presiding in the Conferences when for any cause the bishop 
did not appear, but in addition to all this they were invested 
with legislative authority as members of the Council. None 
but a presiding elder could obtain a seat in the Council. 
There were, however, two exceptions to this, for when 
that officer was unable to attend he was authorized to send 
an elder of his district in his place; but the elder so des- 
ignated by him could not take his seat unless the presiding 
elders in the Council, and the bishop also, consented to admit 
him. The Council was required to have at least nine members. 
If it was found that less than that number were present, the 
bishop had power to complete the requisite number by calling 
in men in full ministerial orders who were not presiding elders. 

Only two sessions of the Council were held. The first was 
in Baltimore, in the first part of December, 1789. It consisted 
of twelve members: Bishop Asbury and eleven presiding 
elders. The Council formed a sort of constitution for itself, 
and did some legislating, and then adjourned to December 1, 
1790. It met again on that date in Baltimore, with only ten 
presiding elders and Bishop Asbury as its members. It ad- 


journed, after transacting considerable business, to December 
1, 1792; but before that time a General Conference was held, 
and the Council was no ;nore. Nicholas Snethen, in his reply 
to O'Kelly, says: “The instant a General Conference was ac- 
ceded to the Council was superseded.” 

The Council proved very unsatisfactory, and notwithstand- 
ing Bishop Asbury used his great influence to sustain it he 


could not give it permanency in the Church. It was a sort of 
ecclesiastical oligarchy. A bishop was at its head, and its 
members were in reality selected by him. The power of the 
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bishop was already sufficiently great, without placing in his 
hands and those of his assistants, whose tenure of office was 
limited by his will, legislative authority. Jesse Lee says: 

We have sufficient reason to believe that the establishment of the 
Council was very injurious to the Methodist Connection, The 
plan produced such difficulties in the minds of the preachers and 
the people, and brought on such opposition, that it was hard to 
reconcile them one to another.* 

James O'Kelly, who from the first was presiding elder of 

. ’ < 

an influential district in Virginia which comprised several of 
the best circuits in the Connection, was a member of the first 
Council. He soon, however, became an ardent opponent of 
the scheme. He did not attend the second Council. His 
antagonism was so powerful that Asbury, contrary to his 
wishes, finally consented to the holding of a General Con- 
ference. The General Conference appears to have been de- 
cided upon because of the opposition to the Council, which 
opposition was led by Mr. O’Kelly. In his Apology, O'Kelly, 
in narrating some of the doings of the General Conference of 
1792, says: 

They justly expected the affairs of the Council to have come 
before them, that being the business for which they were called 
together, Some of the members at sundry times would interro- 
gate the president after this manner: “ But where are the Coun- 
cil affairs, etc.—that being the cause of this meeting?” Thomas 
[Coke] would arise and warmly oppose, and demand silence on 
the subject, and silence 1t was. 


Jesse Lee, in speaking of the General Conference of 1792, 
says: “ The bishop requested that the name of the Council 
might not be mentioned in the Conference again.” + 

The failure of the Council to satisfy the Church necessitated 
a General Conference. Nicholas Snetlien says : 


An attempt to convert a certain number of these officers [pre- 
siding elders] into a legislative Council led to a General Con- 
ference, and this in turn to a delegated General Conference. 


Lee says that the Council’s “ proceedings gave such dissatisfac- 
tion to our Connection in general, and to some of the traveling 
preachers in particular, that they were forced to abandon the 
plan.” § The fact was well recognized at that day that in abol- 

* Lee’s History, p. 159. ¢ Ibid., p. 158. 
¢ Wesleyan Repository, vol. i, p. 213. § Lee’s History, p. 177. 
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ishing the Council and securing a General Conference O'Kelly 
was a chief instrument. Asbury himself, in his Journal, 
March 23, 1791, says: 


Long-looked-for Dr. Coke came to town [Charleston]. I found 
the doctor’s sentiments with regard to the Council quite changed. 
James O’Kelly’s letters had reached London. I felt perfectly 
calm, and acceded to a General Conterence for the sake of peace. 


As Asbury in this passage intimates, O’Kelly was successful 
in bringing Coke to his side. O’Kelly says: 


I prepared a letter of information for Thomas [Coke], who was 
expected at the Charleston Conference. We came according to 
expectation. He received my letter and pleaded my cause in 
the Conference; withstood Francis to the face; condemned his 
conduct, and he being the senior had a general meeting appointed 
according to our request; at which meeting of the preachers 
[General Conference] the new form of government [the Council] 
should be fairly investigated and the institution stand or fall by 
the decision of that Convention.* 


O'Kelly further says : 


And it came to pass after these things, that Thomas and Francis 
came to the Conference at Petersburg, where the preachers were 
assembled; where I attended also, for all this time I had labored 
in the word and doctrine. Thomas informed us that the General 
Conference was appointed in order to overlook the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Council, and that it should stand or fall by the 
decision of that meeting. Francis was sore displeased. But 
Thomas highly approved of my conduct, and that the treatment 
I had met with in his absence should not pass in silence, but be 
laid over for Conference. ¢ 


O’Kelly then proceeds to insert a letter which Coke ad- 
dressed to him, May 4, 1791, in which-the doctor says: 


You may depend upon my being with you, God willing, at the 
General Conference. I think no step will be taken during my 
absence to prevent the General Conference. It would be so 
great an insult on truth, justice, mercy, and peace that it will not 
be, I think, attempted. If it be, and successfully, we will call a 
Congress. I expect you to be faithful. But as Mordecai said 
to Esther, % Think not with thyself that thou shalt escape more 
than all the Jews; for if thou... holdest thy peace at this time, 
then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews 
from another place, but thou and thy father’s house shall be de- 
stroyed.” O be firm, be very firm, be very cautious and very 
wise, etc. And depe nd upon a faithful friend in Thomas Coke. 


* Apology, p. 14. + Apology. 
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It appears, furthermore, that Dr. Coke printed a circular in 
which he set forth reasons for the new measures he had es- 


poused, as follows: 


Five things we have in view: 1. The abolishing of the arbi- 
trary aristocracy.* 2. The investing the nomination of the presid- 
ing elders in the Conferences of the districts. 3. The limitations 
of the districts to be invested in the General Conferences. 4. An 
appeal allowed to each preacher on the reading out of the stations; 
and, 5. A General Conterence of at least two thirds of the 
preachers as a check upon every thing. ¢ 


It will be observed that this “circular” of Dr. Coke shows 
that even before a General Conference had been held the con- 
troversy respecting the election of presiding elders by the Con- 
ferences was initiated in the Church, possibly by Dr. Coke, 
and that he, then a bishop, put himself upon record as in favor 
of such election. Whether the doctor was right or wrong in 
advocating that particular measure, none can doubt that he was 
right in the successful attempt which he made to secure a 


General Conference. 
Bishop Asbury has denied that he displayed any acrimony 


to Dr. Coke respecting the latter’s advocacy of a General 
Conference when at Charleston, though, in the language 
of O'Kelly, Coke “withstood him to the face.” About 
ten years after that historical interview Asbury said concern- 
ing it: 

There was no sharpness at all upon my side with Doctor Coke 
at Charleston respecting the proposed General Conference which 
was afterward held in 1792. I was fully convinced that nothing 
else would finish the unhappy business with O’Kelly, and that 
did finish it.f 


Respecting this interview Mr. Snethen says : 


It is nothing strange that Dr. Coke should be affected by Mr. 
O’Kelly’s representation of Mr. Asbury’s conduct; and finding 
Mr. Asbury averse to a General Conference, it is not surprising 
that the doctor should insist upon Mr. O’Kelly’s request being 
granted.§ 

* By the abolition of the “ arbitrary aristocracy ” Dr. Coke must have meant the 
“ Council.” 

t Mutual Rights and Christian Intelligencer, vol. i, May 20, 1829, p. 70. 

¢ Asbury’s Journal, February 5, 1801, vol. iii, p. 8. 

§ Snethen’s Reply to O'Kelly. 
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The agitation of the subject disturbed the peace and threat- 
ened the unity of the Church. Says Snethen: 

Mr. Asbury submitted to a General Conference for fear of a 
division in the Connection. Like the true mother he could not 
bear the idea of dividing the living child. Note, the’ “ Gen- 
eral Meeting,” or “Conference,” is “appointed according to our 
request.” It is Mr. O’Kelly and his friends that request it, and Mr. 
Asbury and his friends consent to it for the sake of peace.* 


We thus see that the presiding eldership and the relation 
which it was made to sustain to the business of ecclesiastical 
legislation became, under the leadership of James O'Kelly, the 
occasion, if not the direct cause, of the institution in the Church 
of a duly constituted legislative body—the General Conference. 
In a letter to Bishop Asbury dated February 2, 1808, Dr. Coke 
says: “It was at that General Conference which was held on 
the case of James O'Kelly that it was resolved to have in 
future regular General Conferences.” 

It was probably inevitable, from the nature of the ease and 
the immediate occasion of its convocation, that the General 
Conference of 1792 should canvass the whole question of the 
prerogatives and powers of the episcopacy, and especially the 
power of stationing the preachers. It does not appear that 
there was any motion to abolish the superintendency ; there 
was, however, a formidable movement developed to materially 
restrict the power thereof. Since the Christmas Conference, 
the bishop had appointed the preachers absolutely. Should he 
coutinue to do so? Here the members of the General Confer- 
ence divided. O’Kelly powerfully, but not without some indis- 
cretion, perhaps, led the opposition. With him stood a goodly 
array of the best and ablest leaders of American Methodism, 
notably Freeborn Garrettson, Richard Ivey, Hope Hull, William 
M’Kendree, Richard Swift, and Stephen Davis. The leaders 
of the episcopal side of the controversy were John Dickins, 
Henry Willis, Nelson Reed, Thomas Morrell, and Joseph 
Everett. The debate was long and very able. It was no 
doubt one of the most remarkable disenssions, as to the logic 
and eloquence with which it was conducted, that has ever been 
witnessed in any ecclesiastical assembly on this continent. 

A body of Methodist preachers who are often referred to 


* Snethen’s Reply to O’Kelly. 
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almost contemptuously in these days by some of their erudite 
successors as unedueated, erude, illiterate, but who, it is said, 
managed to get on in rural places and among uncultivated 
people, in a period when greatness was not called for by the 
Church, met a threatening crisis and mastered it in 1792 with 
a degree of intellectual acumen and vigor which showed 
them to be masters of the high art of parliamentary discussion. 
The cultured Coke, who was educated at Oxford, and who bore 
a university title, sat in their presence during their great de- 
bates, astonished at the ability which they displayed. Dr. Coke, 
speaking of that historic General Conference, says: 

I had always entertained very high ideas of the piety and zeal 
of the American preachers, and of the considerable abilities of 
many; but I had no expectation, I confess, that the debates 
would be carried on in so very masterly a manner, so that on every 
question of importance the subject seemed to be considered in 
every possible light.* 


The shrewd, versatile, and eloquent Jesse Lee, in speaking of 
the debate upon the proposed restriction of the power of the 
bishop to appoint the preachers, says: “ This motion brought 


on along debate. The arguments for ‘and against the propo- 
sal were weighty, and handled in a masterly manner.”+ Truly 
there were giants in those days; and we drop the suggestion in 
passing, that Methodist preachers who seek to give point to their 
arguinents in favor of extended training in the higher institu- 
tions of learning, as a prerequisite for entrance upon the min- 
istry, by declaring that the preachers of the heroic and shaping 
period of American Methodism were men of slender powers and 
resources because of their lack of such advantages, do not yive 
evidence of possessing the wisdom of the fathers... Two facts 
stand, and will forever : first, that the present facilities for educa- 
tion are to be prized and availed of ; and, second, that no abler 
nor more successful race of preachers ever led the sacramental 
host in America than that sublime and victorious phalanx of 
holy warriors who, in conquering the wildernesses of the west- 
ern hemisphere for God, founded and reared: in; majestie pro- 
portions the goodly fabric of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

But let us return to the celebrated debate which gives such 
great historical interest to the General. Conference of 1792. 

* Coke’s Journals (London, 1793), p. 1632. fLee's.History, p. 178. 
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Shall there be any restriction placed upon the stationing power 
of the bishop? That was the question which rocked the first 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. How 
that question came up Mr. O’Kelly shall tell : 


In our debates, if at any time we were led to speak of the con- 
duct of Francis, he would leave the house. The debates of the 
synod turned chiefly on episcopal dignity. The Virginians for a 
while did distinguish themselves in defending their ecclesiastical 
liberties, but they fainted in the struggle. Richard Ivey* ex- 
ceeded himself. “He spake with tears and in the fear of God and 
much to the purpose, crying popery, etc. If at any time a min- 
ister would move to abridge in any degree the bishop’s power, 
the defenders of that faith woul 1 not only oppose the motion, but 
would charge the member with something like treason, as it were. 

It would have been an unspeakable blessing to the Methodist 
Church if we had been allowed to have done the business for 
which we met.+ because it would have necessarily led us into the 
very merits of the cause, or a full investigation of Church govern- 
ment. I began to see that equity and gospel simplicity would 
be obliged to retreat, for power and policy would overcome 
the minority. I feared the ministers were carried away by 
an adventurous leader. I then arose and stood before the 
assembly with the New Testament of the Lord Jesus in my 
hand, and spake after this manner: “ Brethren, hearken to me. 
Put away all other books and let this be the only criterion, and 
that will satisfy me.” I thought the ministers of Christ would 
unanimously agree to such a proposal, But, alas! they opposed 
the motion, A certain member, whose name was John [ Dickins, 
probably], withstood me, and spake after this manner: “ The 
Scripture is by no means a sufficient form of goverfiment. The 
Lord has left that business for his ministers to do, suitable to times 
and places.” I withstood him for a season, but in vain, The mo- 
tion was lost. I now saw that moderate [episcopacy] was rising to 
its wonted and intended dignity. I discovered, also, that districts 
had lost their suffrage. I considered that the stations of the 
Lord's ministers rested entirely with Francis, so that unless the 
absolute power could be abridged the best of men might ever be 
injured and run out of the Connection. I now moved again after 
this manner: Let a preacher who thinks himself injured i in his 
appointment have an appeal to the District Conference. The 
motion was seconded and warmly debated. f 


*Richard Ivey was an eloquent preacher. Thomas Ware has illustrated his 
skill as an orator, and the redoubtable Benjamin Abbott, in his Life, p. 81, says: 
“ Abundance of people attended, to whom Brother Ivey preached with great power, 
being full of faith and the Holy Ghost. Many of the people wept, and it was a 
good season.” 

+ The business referred to was the duings of the Council of presiding elders. 

¢ O'Kelly’s Apology. 
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It is due to history that the leader of the debate concern- 
ing the powers of the episcopate which distinguished the first 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
thus be permitted to narrate in his own way his relation to 
the question, and the manner of its introduction before the 
body. The motion of O'Kelly was treated by the Conference 
as a measure of great gravity, and it was at first received with 
considerable favor. Even Coke himself had put himself on 
record as favoring such a measure,* although it would appear 
from O’Kelly’s review of the case that the doctor did not 
stand with him in the General Conference. The Conference 
was quite full. O’Kelly says there were a hundred or more 
members. Thomas Morrell, who was prominent in the body, 
says in his manuscript journal that the General Conference of 
1792 consisted of 116 traveling preachers, and that * Dr. Coke 
presided.” Lee says the preachers came from all parts of the 
United States where there were -circuits, expecting that some- 
thing of great importance would transpire. He says of 
O’Kelly’s measure, that “there had never been a subject be- 
fore us that so fully called forth all the strength of the preach- 
ers. A large majority of them appeared at first to be in favor 
of the motion.” + 

The debate on O’Kelly’s resolution was remarkable for the 
ability with which it was conducted, and also for its length. The 
subject was under discussion about three days. O’Kelly says: 

William McKendree, with several more, did with holy zeal 
strive with me for liberty. Conference adjourned till the second 
day of the next week, at which time they resumed the debate 
with double vigor. f 


O’ Kelly, as we shall see, again states that after debating it on 
that Monday it was adjourned to the next day, and then re- 
sumed. Jesse Lee, in his Journal, says : 


Monday, 5th. We spent the whole day in debating one point, 
namely, “ Whether or not a preacher that thinks himself injured 
in hisappointment to a circuit shall have an appeal to the District 
Conference.” We had close and long debates, and at five o’clock 
we came to the Dutch Church, and about eight o’clock we broke 
up, and a majority was for no appeal.§ 

* See page 535. + Lee’s History, pp. 178, 179. 
¢ O’Kelly’s Apology. § Thrift’s Memoirs of Lee, p. 182. 
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William Colbert, in his Journal, which exists in manu- 
script, definitely states that the resolution was introduced 
on Friday, November 2, and debated by several of the lead- 
ing preachers, whose names he records; that the debate ex- 
tended over the next day (Saturday), and then that it was 
resumed on Monday, and closed, as Lee states, after occupying 
the day. 

No actor in that extraordinary struggle has written out to 
the extent that O’Kelly has done his recollections of it.’ It is 
quite possible that he wrote his Apology under a degree of 
prejudice ; nevertheless his sketch of the contest, in those his- 
toric November days when the absolute power of the bishop 
over the appointments of the preachers was affirmed for the 
first time by a General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, bears the marks of historical credibility ; and so far as 
we are informed its general accuracy has never been questioned. 
Some particular points or facts concerning which O'Kelly 
may have labored under misapprehension Mr. Snethen has ex- 


plained or corrected in his Reply to the Apology, but the nar- 


rative in the main may, we believe, be regarded as historically 
accurate. Mr. O'Kelly says: 


Conference adjourned to the second day of the next week, at 
which time they resumed the debate with double vigor. Some 
pretended fears that if an appeal were allowed it would reflect 
on the wisdom and goodness of the bishop, ete. Others saw, 
or thought they saw, that such liberty would be injurious to the 
Church, because preachers would ever be appealing, and they 
would take each other’s part, so that easy and wealthy circuits 
would be crowded with preachers, while poor circuits would be 
left desolate. It was urged by several that the bishops always 
appointed well as far as they knew. I prayed them not to arro- 
gate infallibility for the bishop, for in my judgment he made 
many very injudicious appointments. Then arose an elder and 
spake after this manner: “ Where is the man who will say that 
the bishop ever wronged a preacher?” ‘The interrogative was 
repeated, and at last a young man whose name was Rice assured 
the Conference that he knew two preachers who were injured by 
him, as he thought.* Then members arose out of due order as 
men alarmed, as though treason had beenheard. The very cry was, 
“ He has imp@ached the bishop!” The worthy minister arose and 
asked pardon (for speaking the truth), inasmuch as he did not 

*Snethen, in his Reply to the Apology of O’Kelly, has explained at some 
length, no doubt upon the authority of Asbury, the case of the two preachers 
here referred to. 
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intend it as an impeachment. And it came to pass on the morrow, 
Conference met pursuant to adjournment and revived the former 
dispute. The appellants appeared to display invincible courage, 
and in a Christian spirit they still opposed the oppressive meas- 
ures whereby the bishop or his deputy [that is to say, the presid- 
ing elder] might banish a minister, or expel him from the Con- 
nection, For if a minister should refuse to take a station even 
in the British Islands he must be neglected, having no station, 
and stand as a cipher with a wounded character. One arose and 
held forth after this manner: “This may fairly satisfy those who 
desire au appeal; that is, they may appeal to the General Confer- 
ence.” My answer to this illogical proposition was after this 
manner: “ Shall a preacher who is injured this year, then, after 
passing through his distress (if not death), at the expiration of 
four years appeal?” For what? For vengeance? The mis- 
chief is done. Moreover what happened the last eve ning has not 
escaped my memory. <A worthy character had to ask pardon 
for declaring the truth when asked. However, to come to the 
point at once, if you desire any further testimony relative to the 
bishop’s injuring any one, I am the man he has injured.” There 
followed a profound silence, a few sighs, but no reply. A little 
after the going down of the sun Conference adjourned to the 
Dutch Church, where the long dispute was finished by candle- 
light. The defense was more powerful than ever, yet with a nr 
of Christian moderation. I was entirely silent. Hope Hull,* 
worthy elder, sounded a proper alarm. He exceeded himself by 
far, { could wish his words were written in a book. He spake 
after this manner: “O heavens, are we not Americans? Did 
not our fathers bleed to free their sons from the British yoke ? 
And shall we be slaves to ecclesiastical oppression?” He lifted 
up his voice and cried, “ What! No appeal for an injured broth- 
er? Are these things so? Am I in my senses?” Henry [W illis 
probably} arose and displayed his political abilities, excel: aiming 
against the balance of power with an essay on Church history. 
Ste »phen Davis, with whom was the spirit of wisdom, withstood 
the celebrated Henry, assuring us that the last arguments were 
badly founded. “ We are far gone into popery.” Quickly after 
this the votes were taken. Ah, fatal hour! The motion was 
lost and out of a hundred or more we had a small minority. 
Some withdrew from that hour, resolving to enjoy their liberties 
at the expense of society, and hold fast faith and a good conscience. 
Will not these words cause the ears of an American to tingle: 
Shall an injured man have an appeal? No. t 


* Hope Hull was a remarkable man. Coke speaks of him as “a flame of fire.’ 
Lovick Pierce says: “Iu many of his masterly efforts, his words rushed upon his 
audience like an avalanche.” Snethen says: “I have seen persons fall under his 
preaching as thongh they had received a mortal wound, and vast congregations 
agitated like the trees of a wood in a tempest.” 

+ O’Kelly’s Apology. 
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Bishop Asbury was absent from the Conference room during 
tle debate. He was not, however, without concern respecting 
what was transpiring in the body. While he was one of the 
most saintly and unselfish men of his generation he was a man 
of positive opinions and strong will. He held his power with 
a resolute and tenacious grip. He never welcomed any sign of 
a tendency in the Church to restrain or in any way qualify his 
absolute control over the appointments of the preachers. He 
had watched and fostered the cause to which he gave such un- 
wearied and fruitful service from the time when only about 
half of a thousand persons in the country bore the name of 
Methodist. He felt toward the rapidly growing Church the 
solicitude of a father. Having never entered wedlock the 
Church was to him as a bride and as a child. His eye had wit- 
nessed the entrance of all the preachers into the itinerant serv- 
ice. Inthe turbulent years of the Revolution he clung to the 
tire-tried Methodists of America, and refused to leave them. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that the preachers should hesitate 
to pass any measure which would seriously contravene the 
views or wound the spirit of one whom they so loved and 
revered as a father and so trusted and honored as a leader. 
Though absent from the Conference room, Asbury caused his 
opinion of the motion of O’Kelly to be understood by those 
whose votes were to determine the issue. He wrote a com- 
munication to the Conference in which he said : 


I am happy in the consideration that I never stationed a 
preacher through enmity, or as a punishment. I have acted for 
the glory of God, the good of the people, and the usefulness of 
the preachers. Are you sure that if you please yourselves the 
people will be as fully satisfied? They often say, “‘ Let us have 
such a preacher;” and sometimes, “ We will not have such a 
preacher ; we will sooner pay him to stay at home.” Perhaps I 
must say, “His appeal forced him upon you.” Iam one, ye are 
many. I am as willing to serve you as ever. I want not to sit 
in any man’s way. I scorn to solicit yotes.* 

The failure in the General Conference of the attempt to 
abridge the power of the bishop gave genuine satisfaction 10 
Asbury. He even contemplated it as a deliverance from satanic 
malice. Only a few days after the General Conference adjourned 
he wrote: “ The General Conference and the District Confer- 


* Asbury’s Jourual, vol. ii, pp. 172, 173. 
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ences have kept us long from our work; but after all Satan’s 
spite, I think our sifting and shaking will be for good.”* 

The excitements of that eventful period in the history of 
the American Methodist Church have passed away with the 
men who were actors in those stormy scenes. James O'Kelly, 
who strove so promearicss for the less absolute form of episco- 
pacy which his motion contemplated, was a man of uncommon 
resources. He was a commanding preacher and a leader of 
men. Though a Southern man he was a foe of human slavery. 
Of warm temperament and generous sympathies, he was perhaps 
betrayed into indiscretion of spedth and manner in the great 
debate in which he stood foremost. Thus be contributed to 
his own defeat. Some of his coadjutors, even McKendree, also 
used strong words, which, amid the excitement of the contest, 
may have seemed to them sufficiently moderate, but which be- 
caine effective weapons in the hands of their antagonists, 
Thomas Ware, who was present, says: 

Had Mr. O’Kelly’s proposition been differently managed it 
might possibly have been carried. For myself, at first I did not 
see any thing very objectionable in it. But when it came to be 
debated I very much disliked the spirit of those who advocated it, 
and wondered at the severity in which the movers and others 
who spoke in favor of it indulged in the course of their remarks. 
Some of them said it was a shame for a man to accept of such 
a lordship, much more to claim it; and that they who would sub- 
mit to this absolute dominion must forfeit all claims to freedom, 
and ought to have their ears bored through with an awl, and to 
be fastened to their master’s door and become slaves for life. 
One said that to be denied such an appeal was an insult to his 
understanding, and a species of tyrauny to which others might 
submit if they chose, but for his part he must be excused for say- 
ing he could not. The advocates of the opposite side were more 
dispassionate and argumentative.t 


The defeat of his favorite measure by a considerable majority 
fell heavily upon O’Kelly. The day following he sent a com- 
munication to the General Conference declaring his purpose to 
withdraw. This caused much sorrow. “ When the letter was 
read,” says Lee, “many of the preachers wept heartily.” The 
Conference sent a committee “ to treat with him,” one of whom 
was Freeborn Garrettson. It was found impossible, however, to 
reconcile him to the situation. “ Many tears were shed,” says 


* Asbury’s Journal, vol. ii, p. 175. + Life of Ware, pp. 220, 221. 
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Garrettson. He adds that O’Kelly’s “ wound was deep and ap- 
parently incurable.” 

Mr. O’ Kelly left the Conference accompanied by McKendree 
and others, and went back to Virginia. McKendree also pro- 
posed to leave the traveling ranks. A few days after the 
close of the Conference, Asbury writes: “W. McKendree 
and R. H [Rice Haggard] sent me their resignations in 
writing.” * Mr. McKendree, however, soon returned to the 
itinerant work. 

Not so O'Kelly. He inaugurated the first schism known to 
American Methodism. He ¢ommunicated his plan to MceKen- 
dree on their way back from Baltimore. McKendree says: 

The old gentleman and myself traveled the greater part of the 
way together. He unfolded his plan. It was to be “a glorious 
Church ”—* no slavery.” But it was founded upon the supposi- 
tion that a ruinous government was being introduced by the revy- 
olutionizing Conference he had left. The supposed design of 
the bishop answered to the root, and the more ingenious of our 


cabinet discovered the trunk and all the branches of this tree. 
It was “ dark” —it was “ popery!” It was a horrible thing.+ 


O’Kelly organized a new Church about 1794, which was 
ealled the Republican Methodist Church. Several years after- 
ward it adopted the name of Christian Church. It was chiefly 
confined to a comparatively small portion of country in the 
South. Nevertheless, the schism caused a considerable loss of 
members to the Methodist Episcopal Church in the region 
where O’Kelly’s ministry as a presiding elder had been so long 
and so effectively exercised. The church of O’Kelly is still in 
existence. He continued to preach the Gospel to the end of his 
long career, which reached the great limit of ninety-one years. 
His remains repose near a country church called O’Kelly’s 
Chapel, on the road between Chapel Hill and Raleigh in 
North Carolina. He possessed in a high degree the confi- 
dence and esteem of the people in that region, where he long 
dwelt. One who was well acquainted with O’Kelly for thirty- 
five years says: 

I knew as much of his sentiments as any human being, and I 


declare that he always contended for the divinity of Christ and 
the fullness and extent of his atonement, with a strength of 


* Asbury’s Journal, vol. ii, p. 174. 
+ Paine’s Life of McKendree, vol. i, pp. 64, 65. 
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thought and energy of expression that I have never heard equaled 
by any other man. This was the subject of the last sermon I ever 
heard him deliver, when bending under the weight of almost ninety 
years. His superior as a C hristi: un and his equal as a preacher T 
have never yet seen. He died in the triumphs of faith.* 


Mr. O’ Kelly lived until the 16th of October, 1826, when he 
no doubt entered the heavenly rest into which Bishop Asbury 
had preceded him by more than ten years. We can only 
regret that O'Kelly did not, like Garrettson, Ivey, Hull, and 
McKendree, consent to submit to his defeat, and to stay in the 
Church whose battles he had fought so bravely in the days of 
her weakness, and through the trials and the perils of the Rev- 
olutionary War. Had he done so, we can scarcely doubt that 
his would have been one of the most honored and illustrious 
names in the galaxy of her great and saintly heroes. 

Having, as the result of so thorough and heated a discussion, 
yielded to the bishop the absolute power of appointment in the 
distribution of the preachers, it was only natural and logical 
that the General Conference of 1792 should place the selection 
of the presiding elders, which office it accepted and formally 
incorporated into the Church’s economy, with the bishop. The 
Asburyan theory of the episcopate having triumphed over the 
O’Kellyan view, Asbury was left in full possession of the field. 
This was too much for O'Kelly, and hence his secession. 

It is an historical fact that almost from the beginning, and es- 
pecially during all the nineteenth century thus far, the presiding 
eldership has been a perennial occasion of controversy in the 
Church. At the General Conference of 1800 the question of 
the election of presiding elders by the Conferences was before 
the body and elicited discussion. The question, as moved by 
William Ormond, a prominent preacher of the South,on May 7, 
was “ that the yearly Conferences be authorized by this General 
Conference to nominate and elect their own presiding elders.” 
It was made the order of the day for May 13. On that day 
the following record appears in the General Conference Jour- 
nal: “ Brother Ormond’s motion with reference to the ap- 
pointment of presiding elders was called up and negatived.” 
At the next General Conference, 1804, a motion was made by 
Thomas Lyell, one of the foremost preachers of the body, that 


* Mutual Rights and Christian Intelligencer, October 5, 1829. 
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there be no presiding elders. This was on Thursday morning, 
May 10. The Conference adjourned to the afternoon for the 
further consideration of the subject. “ After a long debate the 
motion that there be no presiding elders was lost.” * 

Mr. Lyell subsequently withdrew from the Church and be- 
came rector of an Episcopal Church in the city of New York. 
He was a man of rare gifts. William Colbert, no mean judge, 
heard him preach at Baltimore during the General Conference 
of 1800, and after mentioning the fact in his Journal adds: 
“Tis powers of oratory are great indeed.” Lyell retained his 
regard for his former Methodist fellow-laborers after he be- 
came an Episcopal rector. The Rev. Joseph Travis, of the 
South, was a member of the General Conference of 1812, which 
was held in the city of New York. He says: 

One day, during the sitting of our Conference, I dined with the 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Lyell, a Protestant Episcopalian minister, in com- 
pany with Bishop Asbury, Lewis Myers, and Philip Bruce. The 
parson was truly polite, and gave us a princely dinner, f 

At the General Conference of 1808 Ezekiel Cooper moved 
on the 16th of May the following resolution, which was sec- 
onded by Joshua Wells: 

Resolved, That in the fifth section of Discipline, after the ques- 
tion, “ By whom shal] the presiding elders be chosen ?” the answer 
shall be: Ans. Ist, Each Annual Conference respectively, without, 
debate, shall annually choose by ballot its own presiding elders.f 

The next forenoon, May 17, Joshua Soule attempted to 
close the debate by moving the previous question. His 
attempt failed by a vote of 61 to 53. In the afternoon Samuel 
Draper tried the same means for the suppression of the debate, 
but his motion for the previous question, which Elijah Hed- 
ding seconded, was lost. Then Thomas F. Sargeant moved 
“that the motion for electing presiding elders be postponed.” 
This motion was also lost by a vote of 59 to 56. Then Joshua 
Soule again moved the previous question, which also was lost. 

On the following day, Wednesday, May 18, Thomas F. 
Sargeant moved the postponement of the motion for electing 
presiding elders until the 15th of August ensuing, which 
motion was lost. Then Elijah R. Sabin moved “ that the vote 


* General Conference Journal, vol.i,p.54. 4 Autobiography of Travis, p. 79. 
¢ General Conference Journal, p. 83. 
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be taken on the motion for electing presiding elders without 
further debate.” On motion of Freeborn Garrettson the vote 
was taken by ballot, by which ballot Cooper’s resolution was lost 
by 52 to 73.* 

The controversy was renewed at the General Conterence of 
1812, when the movement of the election of presiding elders 
came within a very few votes of success. There were then no 
Methodist journals to discuss the subject, and therefore, so far 
as we know, the formal debates upon it were through all this 
period confined to the General Conference. At the General 
Conference of 1812 the strength of the measure was shown 
by the ability as well as by the number of the men who advo- 
eated it. Snethen, Laban Clark, Asa Shinn, Jesse Lee, Ezekiel 
Cooper, and many others stood for the change. Laban Clark 
introduced the question in the General Conference, and it called 
forth a long and strong debate. Nicholas Snethen, on the 19th 
of May, moved an amendment, giving to the bishops the power 
of nominating the presiding elders, the Conferences to vote on 
such nominations by ballot without debate, and the bishop to 
continue to nominate until an election should be accomplished. 
T. L. Douglass, of Tennessee, moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table till the bishops be requested “ to explain their opinion 
respecting it.” This motion was lost by a vote of 41 to 42.° Mr. 
Douglass then moved “ that the Conference go into a committee 
of the whole.” This motion was withdrawn, and the vote on Mr. 
Snethen’s amendment was taken, and it was lost by 39 to 43. 

Conference then adjourned, and in the afternoon of the same 
day the vote on the original motion was taken and lost by 45 
to 42. A change of two votes, therefore, would have carried 
the measure, notwithstanding the determined and powerful op- 
position of the episcopacy. Mr. Snethen says: 

A majority was supposed to be in favor of the measure, and it 
was so modified as tu leave the power to nominate in the hands of 


the bishops,+ but as it was known that one of the bishops would 
not serve if the change were made it was lost by a small majority.f 


The debate in the General Conference of 1812 on the pre- 
siding elder question was very earnest, and no doubt very able. 
* Gen. Conf. Journal, pp. 83, 84. + Wesleyan Repository, vol. ii, p. 133. 


¢ The Journal of the General Conference of 1812 shows, as we lave seen, that 
this proposed modification was voted down. 
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It was characterized by plainness of speech. The disputants said 
what they meant in inteligible English. Mr. Snethen says: 


Some arguments that I heard used at the General Conference 
held in New York, 1812, occur to my mind. On the question 
relative to appointing presiding elders, one pleaded they are the 
bishop’s legs and arms; another, they are the bishop’s cyes; 
another, they are the bishop’s ears; another, they are his wings; 
another wants the motion laid aside till he can consult the 
bishop’s notes. These were all presiding elders.* 


Snethen himself used vigorous language in the discussion, 
“ boldly declaring that his very soul hated the present plan of 
creating presiding elders.” + 

The witty and eloquent Jesse Lee bore a conspicuous part in 
the debate. Bishop Asbury showed his disapprobation of the 
proposed measure by sitting in Conference with his back turned 


to the speakers who advocated the change. One of the dispu- 
tants had characterized some of Lee’s remarks as being such as 
aman of common sense would not use. When subsequently 
Lee referred to this censure he said: “I am, Mr. President, 
compelled to believe the brother thinks me a man of wncom- 
mon sense.” Turning half round in his chair, Bishop Asbury 
replied, “ Yes, yes, Brother Lee, you are a man of uncommon 
sense.” Very quickly and pleasantly Lee answered: “Then, 
sir, I beg that uncommon attention be paid to what I am about 
to say.”t Mr. Lee’s witty retort was not effectual, however, in 
changing the Bishop’s physical attitude toward the General 
Conference, as he continued to sit with his face to the wall. 
This was Asbury’s last General Conference. After the debate 
closed he wrote: 

After a serious struggle of two days in General Conference to 
change the mode of appointing presiding elders, it remains as it 
was. Means had been used to keep back every presiding elder 
who was known to be favorable to appointments by the bishops; 
and long and earnest speeches have been made to influence the 
minds of the members. Lee, Shinn, and Snethen were of a side, 
and these are great men.§ 


Though again defeated, the advocates of an elective presiding 
eldership did not abandon their cause. The controversy was 
resumed in the General Conference of 1816, which was held 


* Wesleyan Repository, vol. ii, p.451. 4 Autobiography of Rev. J. Travis, p. 78. 
¢ Leroy M. Lee’s Life of Jesse Lee, p. 476. § Asbury’s Journal, vol. iii, p. 386, 
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soon after Asbury’s great soul had ascended to the peaceful 
fellowship of the Church triumphant. On the 7th of May, 
Samuel Merwin moved the following amendment to the section 
of the Discipline relating to presiding elders : 


1st Question: How shall the presiding elders be chosen and ap- 
pointed? Answer: At an early period at each Annual Confer- 
ence the bishop shall nominate a person for each district that is 
to be supplied, and the Conference shall without debate proceed 
in the choice, the person nominated being absent; and if the per- 
son nominated be not chosen according to nomination, the bishop 
shall nominate two others, one of whom it shall be the duty of the 
Conference to choose. 

2d Question: By whom shall the preachers be appointed to 
their stations? Answer: By the bishop, with the advice and 
counsel of the presiding elders. 


On the 12th of May, Merwin’s motion was called up and 
made the order of the day, and the Conference resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole for the consideration of the 
question. Nathan Bangs offered an amendment, which was 
admitted by the original mover, by which the answer to the 
first question was made to read: 


The bishop at an early period of the Annual Conference shall 
nominate an elder for each district, and the Conference shall 
without debate either confirm or reject such nomination. If the 
person or persons so nominated be not elected by Conference, 
the bishop shall nominate two others, for each of the vacant dis- 
tricts, one of whom shall be chosen. And the presiding elder 
so elected and appointed shall remain in office four years, un- 
less dismissed by the mutual consent of the bishop and Confer- 
ence, or elected to some other office by the General Conference. 
But no presiding elder shall be removed from office during the 
term of four years without his consent, unless the reasons for such 
removal be stated to him in presence of the Conference, which 
shall decide, without debate, on his case.* 


A final vote in the General Conference on the report of the 
committee of the whole was reached on the 13th of May. The 
vote on the first part of the motion was 38 to 63, although in 
the committee of the whole the vote stood 42 to 60. The con- 
test was renewed at the General Conference of 1820; buta re- 
view of the extraordinary proceedings of that body must be 
deferred to another time. 


* General Conference Journal, vol. i, pp. 135-140. 
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Art. IV.—THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Ix the middle of the Irish Sea, and within sight of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, rises Fllan Vannin Veg Veen, 
the “dear little Isle of Man.” Nine established lines of 
steamers connect it with the sister countries. From Douglas 
to Liverpool is a distance of 75 miles; to Barrow or Fleet- 
wood, 40; Whitehaven, 37; Glasgow, 140; Silloth, 66; -Dub- 
lin, 94; Greenore, 50, and Belfast, 80 miles. Of superficial 
area it embraces 130,000 statute acres. The Calf of Man, con- 
taining 800 acres, 54° 15’ N. lat. and 4° 30’ W. long., lies south- 
west of the island. From N. E. by N. to 8S. W. by 8., or from 
the Point of Ayre to the Sound of the Calf, the island is 33} 
niles long. Its widest part is from Banks’s Howe to Balla- 
nayre, a distance of 12} miles. The coast line is frequently 
indented by bays, and presents a singularly bold, abrupt, and 
dangerous front. Several points rise precipitously from the 
sea to a commanding altitude. Bradda Head is 390; Mang- 
hold Head, 373; Banks’s Howe, 394, and Spanish Head, 350 
feet above the water-level. Away from the shore, among other 
eminences of less or greater height, Cronk-na-Irey-Lhaa, “ the 
hill of the rising day,” attains an elevation of 1,445 feet; 
sein-y-Phot, of 1,772; North Barrule of 1,842, and Snaefell 
of 2,024 feet. From the summit of the latter the eye ranges 
over portions of all the circumjacent realms. 

In geologic structure the Isle of Man is typical of the Cam- 
brian and carboniferous periods. Underlying the stratified 
rocks, and breaking through them in veins and mountain 
masses, are the igneous rocks. Exceedingly hard syenite, 
softer granite, porphyritie greenstone, and imperfect basalt are 
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of frequent occurrence. Near the great granitic outbursts are 
situated the mines of lead and other metals. Resting on the 
primary rocks is an immense deposit of slaty strata from 
20,000 to 25,000 feet thick. Beyond a few unnamed fucoids, 
and the supposed traces of some great Cambrian crustaceans, it 
contains no fossil remains. In some sections it assumes the 
texture of a fine-grained slate, with the cleavage so well de- 
veloped that it answers all roofing purposes about as well as 
the best products of Welsh quarries. Next follows a deposit 
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of dark red conglomerate on the southern, of soft red sand- 
stone on the north-western, and of Peel sandstone on the 
western portion of the island. Each has its own characteristic 
fossils, particularly Orthis Sharpet in the southern and Favos- 
ites polymorpha in the western. Subsequent upheaval raised 
the carboniferous limestones, with their remains of gigantic 
reeds and huge tree-ferns, into the sunlight. Vast numbers of 
fossil species, suited to warm, shallow waters, are found in the 
later limestones of Poolvash Bay. At intervals throughout 
these lengthy periods of depositjon, repeated volcanic eruptions 
occurred. The latest mixed its streams of molten lava with 
fragments of limestone, and thus formed the trap breccia which 
is one of the most interesting of the insular rocks. The strata 
intermediate between the carboniferous period and the deposits 
of the drift are wanting. Of ossiferous caves there are none. 
Complete specimens of the bones of the great elk, Cervus mega- 
ceros, have been discovered. Fascinating to scientists as the 
physical history of the island is, the fact that less than 100,000 
acres of its surface are arable is of more immediate practical 
value. 

The scenery is exquisitely beautiful. The rounded hills nes- 
tle among admirably cultivated farms, and raise lordly heads 
crowned with golden furze and fragrant pink heather to the 
embrace of overhanging clouds. The climate is remarkably 
salubrious. The mean annual temperature is higher than that 
of any other section on the same parallel of latitude. Situated 
on the culminating point of the isothermal curve of 49.84 
degrees, it has a mean winter temperature of 42 degrees Fahr. 
Consumptives find great relief in the singularly elastic and brac- 
ing atmosphere of its mountain ranges. Less than twenty de- 
grees of temperature cover the difference between the hottest 
and coldest months. Neither Montpelier nor Madeira nor Milan 
is more healthy. The arboreal flora differ but slightly from 
those of the other British Isles, but shrubs and flowers which 
cannot survive the winter there flourish here in rich profusion. 
Whole hedges of large-sized fuchsias charm the visitor by their 
superb perfection. Hydrangeas, laurels, and laurestinas luxuri- 
ate in every garden. Arbutus and myrtle attain the dignity of 
trees. Forms of New Zealand vegetation take kindly to the 
soil, and verbenas spring up without culture in the open air. 
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Tailless cats and tailless chickens, and a sinall hardy breed of 
sheep, whose flesh is of exquisite flavor, are species of the 


fauna peculiar to this locality. 

Part of the population, drawn hither in pursuit of page 
is only transient. That which is permanent numbered 25,760 
males and 27,798 females at the last census in 1881, de was 
less by 484 persons than the number returned in 1871. The 
ne of inhabited houses had risen within that decade from 

9,413 to 9,425, of uninhabited houses from 856 to 1,018, and 
of houses in process of erectiow from 60 to 112. The increase 
of population in sixty years was 13,477, or 33.6 per cent., and 
of houses 2,798. There were reported 304 persons over 80 years 
of age, and one had passed the limit of 105. 16,853 males and 
17,149 females were unmarried. 7,875 men and 8,086 women 
were married. 1,032 males and 2,563 females were widowed. 
The discrepancies between these numbers of unmarried, mar- 
ried, and widowed find explanation in the fact that during the 
month of March, 1881, 161 fishing boats, with 1,256 men, 
started from the port of Peel, and 104 boats, with 766 men, 
from Rushen and other ports for the mackerel fishery at Kinsale 
in Ireland. Not less than 2,293 men were occupied in mari- 
time affairs. From 1871 to 1880, including both years, 15,205 
births and 11,372 deaths were registered. This excess of 
3,833 births over deaths evidences a fecundity that in brief 
time ‘would cause the population to pass beyond the local means 
of subsistence. Every small country is a demonstration of the 
Malthusian theory, except as it is affected by the introduction 
of manufactures and foreign trade. 

The population is moderately of European character as dif- 
ferentiated from a purely aborginal stock. 45,453 in 1881 were 
natives of the island, 5,197 of England, 183 of Wales, 802 of 
Scotland, and 1,532 of Ireland. More than a dozen different 
countries, including the United States of America, were also 
represented. 

The basis of this composite nationality is undoubtedly Celtic. 
A Belgie tribe called the Menapii cansed great trouble for 
Cesar. Part of the same tribe settled at Waterford in Ire- 
land, and may have bestowed a name similar to their own upon 
Man. Pliny terms it Monabia ; Orosius and Bede, Menavid; 
Gildas, Manau and Eubonia ; Cesar and Tacitus, Mona. But 
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a local antiquary is of opinion that this latter denomination 
was shared in common with the Isle of Anglesey, as a Sedes- 
Druidarum, or alode of the holy wise men; “and that it has: 
the same connection with the Sanskrit root mdn, in reference 
to religious knowledge, as our word monk. So also Moonshee- 
and the names of eminent lawgivers, as J/anw,son of Bralma, , 
Menu, Minos, and Menes.” Its name may, however, have 
been derived from its position as the center of the British Isles. 
Man is styled Vannin or Mannin, the Middle Island, by the- 
native Manx; Ireland, W’erin, or Western Island; England; 
Suusin, or Southern Island; Wales, Bretin, or British Island ;- 
and Scotland, A/pin, or Mountainous Island. Om an aneient 
eross in the wall of Kirk Michael churchyard, the name of the: 
island is spelled in Runie characters as Maun. These variant 
orthographies are all explicable by the political vicissitudes of 
the inhabitants. Man it is now, and Man it is likely to be. 
The native language is unquestionably a dialect of the Cel- 
tic, and is said to be easily understood by those who speak the 
Erse, Gaelic, Cymric, and Breton varieties of the same tongue. 
It is rapidly dying out as the vernacular, but does net deserve 
the epithet of “ gibberish,” by which some of the native Manx 
stigmatize it. The venerable and Rev. William Drury, Rector 
of Kirk Braddan, still preaches in it every Sunday afternoon, 
and the Rev. IHlenry Cubbon, a Wesleyan Methodist lay evan- 
gelist of the island, also holds forth the word of life with 
thrilling eloquence in the speech of his ancestors. Thanks to 
the exertions of “The Manx Society for the Publication of 
National Documents,” the literature of the country has been 
saved from destruction. During the episcopacy of Bishops 
Wilson and Hildesley the Prayer Book and the Bible were 
translated into the Manx language, but in very few if any of 
the parish churches is the service conducted in Manx. The 
author of “ The Bible in Spain” states, that ‘the Manx possess 
a literature peculiarly their own, entirely in manuscript. This 
literature consists of ballads on sacred subjects which are called 
carvals, a corruption of the English word carols. These 


carvals are preserved in uncouth-looking, smoke-statned vol- 

umes, in low farm-houses and cottages situated ‘in mountains, 

gills, and glens. They constitute the genuine literature of 

Ellan Vannin. There are, in addition, a few seattered poems 
35—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, III, 
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in Manx, which have appeared at various times in print; 
amongst them a grand historic ballad of the beginning of the 
sixth century, a ballad detailing the tragic death of Illiam 
Dhone, another of Molly Charane, a fourth called Avrree fo 
Sniaghty.” 

In Manx, as in all the Celtic dialects, all the substantives are 
masculine or feminine. Articles and adjectives have a plural 
as well as a singular form. The adjective follows and the 
article precedes the substantive, as in dooiney moar, man big; 
deiney mooarey, men big; y doviney, the man; ny deiney, the 
men. 

Correct pronunciation of Manx is among the hidden mys- 
teries, incapable of explanation to any ear not accustomed to it 
on the spot. The peculiarities of native patronymics arrest the 
curiosity of strangers. Corjeag and Kerruish are uncommon, 
but Quark, Quilleash, Quayle, Quaggan, and Qualtrouglh, Myl- 
chraine, Mylchreest, and Myloidget are surely as indigenous as 
the tailless cats and chickens. Christian is a surname more 
frequent than that of the omnipresent Smith. To discriminate 
between the different Christians the neighbors fall back on 
the customs of their Norse ancestry. Molly Jack Nicholas is 
Mary, the danghter of John, son of Nicholas; Huan-a-Twoaie 
is Jolin from the North. Dan beg Dan moar Dan Bill Iliam 
Ballacorey has a name long enough to provoke homicidal 
tendencies in those obliged to use it. It is Manx, but it is 
not tolerable. 

The Manx language may be as ancient as the semi-mythical 
personage who, as tradition affirms, gave part of lis name to 
this insular dominion. He was known as Mannanan-beg-Mace- 
y-Leir. The early Irish legends state that he was the father 
of Fin Mae Coul, their national hero. A Manx ballad of the 
sixteenth century describes him as a Paynim and _neero- 
mancer. As a landlord he would have exactly suited the 
modern [libernian tenant, for all the yearly rent he required 
of each landlolder was a bundle of coarse meadow grass. The 
smallness of the tribute and the accompanying freedom from 
labor and anxiety were regretfully remembered by the people 
long after their conversion to Christianity. This conversion 

yas effected by Saint Patrick; whose mother, Concha, gave 
name to one of the island parishes, and who did more for the 
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Manx than he did for the Irish, because he not only banished 
all snakes and venomous reptiles from the island, but expelled 
all the mendicants, magicians, and invisible devils, 

The political annals of the Isle of Man are fall of fruitful 
suggestions. The aboriginal Celts left some pathetic mementos 
in the shape of cairns, cromlechs, kist-vaens, round towers, and 
Druidie circles, but not many authentic records of history. 
From the sixth to the tenth century the country was governed 
by the princes of North Wales. In A. D. 517 it was wrested 
from the Seots by Maelgwyn. His successors continued to 
rule until 913, when Anarawd ap Roderic, last of the Welsh 
line of Manx sovereigns, died. England, Ireland and the 
Western Isles were then beginning to suffer severely from the 
piratical incursions of the Norse vikings. Not only did they 
subvert the Anglo-Saxon throne in South Britain, but they also 
established one kingdom in Ireland and another that embraced 
the Hebrides and the Isle ef Man. The last was founded by 
Norwegians. Man was seized by Orry, who led “a fleet of 
strong ships worthy of being under the command of such a 
powerful king.” He consolidated his power as king of Man 
and the Isles, and introduced into the former the legislative 
institution termed the House of Keys, which has continued to 
the present day. Originally its title was Zaxiawi, that is, 
pledges or hostages. He divided the island into six districts 
or counties, called sheadings, and caused the laws to be com- 
mitted to writing. Guthred, his successor, commenced the 
erection of Castle Rushen, in which he is buried. A long era 
of monotonons violence and barbarity ensued after his death. 
The stone crosses covered with Runic inscriptions and found 
in churehyards belong to the Norse era. They tell little more 
than the one at Kirk Braddan, which states that “ Thorlaf 
Neaki erected this cross to the memory of Fjiak, his son, 
brother's son to Jabr.” Hacon, king of Man, was one of the 
eight vassal sovereigns who rowed the barge steered by their 
suzerain, Edgar, king of the Anglo-Saxons, on the Dee at 
Chester to the abbey of St. John the Baptist. Le is also said 
to have been admiral of the great naval armament of 3,000 
vessels maintained by King Edgar for the protection of his 
dominions against the northern invaders. The last prince of 
Orry’s line ceased to reign in 1066. Godred Crovan, son of 
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Harold the Black, of Iceland, then conquered the island realm. 
Himself a fugitive from the fatal field of Stamford Bridge in 
England, he avenged his own defeat by the English Harold on 
the brave but numerically weak Manxmen. After plundering 
and devastating the entire island, the majority of his soldiers 
returned to Norway. Godred remained and parceled out the 
southern part of his new possessions among those who still 
adhered to his banner, and the northern portion among the 
surviving rightful owners, on the explicit understanding “ that 
none of them or their heirs should ever presume to claim any 
part of it by way of inheritance.” Centuries later this arbi- 
trary action brought deep distress upon their descendants. 
Afterward, in what seems to have been a civil war between 
the Celtic and Norwegian divisions, the former gained the ad- 
vantage at the battle of Santwart. The impulsive gallantry 
natural to Celtic females prompted them to rush to the aid of 
their male compatriots. In memory of this timely re-enforee- 
ment the Manx legislature enacted that “of all goods im- 
moveable, not having any life, the wives shall have the halfe 
on the north side, whereas those on the south side shall receive 
only one thirde.” 

Olave Kleining, son of Godred Crovan, did homage for his 
kingdom as a fief of Norway by paying a tribute of “ten 
marks of gold,” and was crowned at Drontheim. Amiable, 
able, and wise, he assigned one third of the tithes to the Bishop 
for his maintenance, one third to the Abbey of Rushen for the 
education of youth and relief of the poor, and one third to the 


parochial clergy for their subsistence. Under Godred II. the 
Hebrides were severed from Man and became an independent 
principality. His illegitimate son Reginald, who boasted that 
for three continuous years he had never inhabited a house, but 


had always been on board his ship, next wielded the scepter 
with rude and savage vigor, and in 1211 acknowledged hitself 
to be the vassal of John. king of England. Eight years later 
he accepted the position of a fendal dependent on the pope of 
tome, and consented to pay a tribute of twelve marks sterling 
every year to the abbey of Furness. This, however, did not 
save him from death in civil war. Magnus, the ninth monareh 
of his dynasty, was also the last. In 1266 the Norwegian king 
eeded Man and the islands to the Scottish crown, “with all 
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right to the episcopacy of Man, and the laws, jurisdiction, and 
liberties of the church of Nidrosien, which the king of Nor- 
way possessed.” 

With this summary disposition of their lives and fortunes 
the Manx were dissatisfied, and at their request Edward I. of 
England took them under his protection in 1200. Sir Simon 
de Montacute next acquired the lordship of Man by deed of 
gift from his wife Alfrica, sister of Magnus, the last king, and 
transmitted it to his son and grandson, the Earls of Salisbury. 
The third Montacute, crowned king of Man in 1344, sold his 
diadem to Sir William Scrope. From his head it passed to that 
of Henry Perey, earl of Northuinberland; and next to that 
of Sir John Stanley, who, in 1406, received from Henry LV. 
a grant of the kingdom, “with all the regalities, franchises, and 
rights belonging thereto, with the patronage of the bishopric, 
under the title of the king of Man,” upon the feudal service of 
presenting a cast of falcons to the kings of England on the day 
of their coronation. This donation was not a specially lucrative 
one. Cainden, in the sixteenth century, tells us that there were 
not six houses in the island that had two stories. Affairs 
were administered chiefly by lieutenants. The Stanleys, how- 
ever, did place the tenure of land upon terms more favorable 
to the holders, and, in 1636, Lord Strange, acting for his father, 
the sixth earl of Derby, ordained that the breast laws, or rules 
and customs of which the deemsters or judges were supposed 
to be the depositaries, and by which they decided all matters 
in dispute, should be committed to writing. The second carl 
of Derby relinquished the title of king of Man on the ground 
that he preferred “to be a great lord rather than a petty king.” 
James, the seventh earl of Derby, resided in his dominion in 
1643, and governed with consummate skill. He convoked a 
public meeting at the Tynwald Hill, encouraged every man to 
state his own grievances, and promised the best remedy he 
could supply. They accepted the invitation, and freely vented 
their indignation both in Manx and English. Machiavellian as 
he was, the lord of Man was a judicious statesman, and pro- 
jected numerous improvements in the shape of manufactures 
and edueation. Under his regime the obsoleté arrangeinent of 
Godred Crovan bore fruit of misery and want. With that as 
a precedent, the earl’s officers cajoled the people into a com- 
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promise “by which they resigned their landed property into 
the hands of the lord, and received it back on a lease of three 
lives, thus rendering their descendants, after no great number 
of years, mere tenants at will, without the slightest interest in 
the property or motive to improvement.” Agriculture was 
neglected, scarcity frequent, famine occasional. Smuggling 
absorbed the energies of the people, degraded their morals, 
and impaired the resources of the empire. James, tenth earl 
of Derby and last lord of Man of the house of Stanley, per- 
suaded by Bishop Wilson, eventually annulled this iniquitous 
swindle by what the Manx eall the Act of Settlement. This is 
their Magna Charta. By it the landholders were confirmed in 
possession, and descent in perpetuity provided for on payment 
of certain fixed fines and rents to the lord. 

In 1651 the island was surrendered to the Parliamentarians 
by Receiver-General William Christian, the Illiam Dhone, or 
“ Fair-haired William,” of Manx story. For this he was ille- 
gally and revengefully shot in 1662. His judicial murder fur- 
nished Sir Walter Scott with a turning-point in his romance 
of Peveril of the Peak. The earl of Derby, who had insti- 
gated the crime, escaped punishment, but the two deemsters 
were ordered to be committed to the King’s Bench Prison and 
to pay all expenses incurred. Restitution of his estates was 
also made to the heirs of Christian. 

In 1736 the lordship of Man passed, through failure of male 
heirs, from the Stanleys to the dukes of Athol. At this epoch 
the British government had long been discontented with the 
land tenure, the scale of import duties fixed by the Manx 
legislature, and the flagrant smuggling trade carried on by 
capitalists and sea-faring men. Added to these causes of dis- 
satisfaction was an enactment by which residents prosecuted 
for foreign debts could only be held to bail for personal ap- 
pearance in court, and for the production of what property 
they might have on the island. This injudicious measure con- 
verted the country into an Alsatia, “the sanctuary of the un- 
fortunate and profligate of the surrounding nations, who 
flocked thither in such numbers as to make it a common re- 
ceptacle for the basest of their kind.” After tedious negotia- 
tions, John, third duke of Athol, consented to surrender, with 
certain reservations, his rights to the crown by an act called 
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the Act of Revestment, and received in compensation the sum 
of £70,000, together with an annuity of £2,000 to be paid out 
of the Irish revenue of the duke and duchess of Athol. For 
more than half a century the duke of Athol, son of the last 
lord of Man, held the dignity of governor-in-chief. His 
nephew was bishop of Sodor and Man. Both were grasping, 
tyrannical, and unpopular. The former asserted his ancient 
manorial rights, and the latter his claim to tithes on all green 
crops. Dangerous popular tamults ensued. In 1829 all the 
manorial and other privileges of the Athol family were pur- 
chased by the crown, or, in other words, by the British nation, 
for the sum of £416,000. Since then the civil government 
has been administered by a lieutenant-governor. The ancient 
institutions, however, are preserved intaet. 

‘blie lieutenant-governor, being required to preside in the 
insular court of chancery, ought to be familiar with legal 
principles and practices. Colonel Smelt (1805-1832) and 
Major-General Ready, who followed him, were not thoroughly 
qualified for this duty. Charles Hope, a member of the En- 
glish and Scotch bars, was excellently fitted for it, and proved 
to be an energetic and wise governor. Reform of the House of 
Keys, which was then a close corporation, began to be a popular 
desideratum. The principle of popular instead of self election 
to that body was stoutly advocated, but made little headway 
against intrenched conservatism. Francis Pigott next filled the 
chair vacated by resignation of Governor Hope in 1860. Dy- 
ing in 1863, he was succeeded by the able, versatile, and accom- 
plished Sir Henry Brougham Loch, now governor of Victoria. 
The second year (1864) of his official term was signalized by 
the complete triumph of popular freedom. What led up to it 

yas, in the first place, the application of the Douglas commis- 
sioners to the House of Keys for enlarged municipal powers. 
John A. Brown, editor and proprietor of Zhe Isle of Man 
Times, the leading journal of the commonwealth, to whom we 
are greatly indebted for material entering into the composition 
of this article, states that “at that time the House of Keys was 
a self-elected body, and when a vacancy occurred in their 
number they nominated two persons to the governor, who 
was bound to appoint one of them to the vacancy.” Between 
the self-elected Keys and the popularly chosen commissioners 
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considerable antipathy existed. The application of the latter 
was derisively rejected. This insult was warmly resented by 
Mona's Herald, and by The Isle of Man Times. Their eriti- 
cisms incurred the displeasure of the high and mighty Keys, 
who summoned the critics to answer for their conduct. J.C. 
Fargher, editor of Mfona’s Herald, promised to apologize, but 
James Brown, editor and proprietor of Zhe Isle of Man Times, 
was of sterner stuff, and insisted that the comments of his news- 
paper were justifiable. The Keys thought otherwise. Having 
power they used it, and doomed the gallant journalist to six 
months’ imprisonment in the grim old fortress of Castle Rushen. 
His son, John A. Brown, seconded by an indignant majority 
of the insular community, rushed to the rescue. The son’s 
eloquent leiters, published in the London journals, enlisted the 
hearty co-operation of the British press. The government. in- 
terfered. The Court of Queen’s Bench released the prisoner, 
and crowds of enthusiastic friends escorted him back to Doug- 
las. Heavy damages were awarded to him for illegal impris- 
onment, and the crestfallen potentates of the House of Keys 
were mulcted to the extent of about one thousand pounds. 
Governor Loch in 1865 aequired consent of the imperial 
treasury to the readjustment of fiseal duties upon imports, in 
order to the accumulation of a surplus revenue for the con- 
struction of public harbor-works. It was decided that after 
deducting the cost of the civil government, together with a 
suin of £10,000 to be paid annually into the exchequer as in- 
terest on the purchase money awarded to the duke of Athol, 
the surplus revenue should be at the disposal of the Tynwald 
court for expenditure upon public works; such expenditure, 
nevertheless, to be subject to the sanction of the treasury. 
Governor Loch insisted that augmented taxation for the con- 
templated improvements should be conditioned upon change in 
the mode of election to the House of Keys, He rightly held 
it to be unconstitutional that a self-elected body should levy 
extra taxes upon a population that did not elect the persons 
who taxed them. This imperatively needed reform was 
wrouglit out in 1866, and in 1867 the first popular election was 
held. Governor Loch resigned his office on the 14th of 
March, 1582, and was succeeded by Spencer Walpole, the 
present incumbent, on the fifth of May in the same year. 
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As now constituted the Isle of Man is a dependency upon 
the crown of Great Britain and Ireland, to which a writ of 
habeas corpus may run. It has no representative in the 
House of Commons, neither is it, in general, affected by acts 
of the imperial Parliament unless expressly named in them. 
All customs duties leviable therein are regulated by the assem- 
bly at Westminster. Its constitutional system, brought thither 
by the Scandinavian vikings, has been preserved with slight 
change. The miniature republics of San Marino in Italy, and 
Andorre in the mountain fastnesses of the Pyrenees, present 
no features of more curious interest. Long before England 
beheld the growth of her House of Commons the Manx House 
of Keys exercised functions in the state similar to those of the 
Anglo-Saxon Witenagemote, on the model of which some sup- 
pose it to have been founded. The title of Keys was probably 
derived from their being so frequently called upon to unlock 
or explain to the regnant sovereign or his deputy the mysteries 
of their ancient laws and customs. The number of Keys is 
twenty-four. These are elected under the provisions of the 
act of Tynwald known as the “ House of Keys Eléction Act.” 
By this statute the island is divided into ten electoral districts, 
corresponding to the six sheadings of Glanfaba, Middle, 
tushen, Ayre, Garff, and Michael, and the four towns of 
Douglas, Ramsey, Castletown, and Peel. Each sheading or 
county constituency returns three representatives, the town 
of Douglas three, and each of the other towns one. A prop- 
erty qualification is demanded of each representative. He 
must either be possessed of insular real estate having a yearly 
value of £100, or of real estate worth £50 annually, together 
with an income of £100 per annum from personal estate. The 
elective franchise is based on the ownership or occupancy of a 
house of £4 net annual value in towns, and on a £10 oceupation 
or £8 proprietorship in the sheadings. Besides these there is 
a lodger franchise which is but seldom utilized. Women hav- 
ing similar qualifications, and not represented by husbands, 
are also entitled to vote, but do not avail themselves of the 
privilege to any great extent. The mode of voting is by 
ballot, and all voters are carefully registered. The term of 
legislative service is seven years, but the governor may dis- 
solve the House before the expiration of that period. Appeal 
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to the country may be taken as in other countries constructed 
on a larger scale. Parliamentary government, as it exists in 
the island of Great Britain and most of the colonies, Man has 
not. Nor are,the rules governing the procedure of the House 
of Keys altogether unsusceptible of beneficent amendment. 
Every bill must receive thirteen votes—a majority of the 
House of Keys—in order to its passage. If only fourteen 
members are present when final action is taken, two dissen- 
tients are more powerful to reject than twelve consentiénts to 
enact. 

The upper House or council, which loosely corresponds to 
the imperial House of Lords, is composed of the lord bishop 
of the diocese (who has a seat but not a vote in the British 
House of Peers), the attorney general, the two deemsters, 
the clerk of the rolls, the water bailiff, the archdeacon, and 
the vicar-general. These constitute the cabinet or privy 
council, and are advisers of the governor in state affairs. As 
legislators they either initiate legislative business, or alter, 
ainend, or reject any bill sent to-them from the lower House. 
Neither the public nor the press is admitted to the secret con- 
sultations of the council. Their reasons for rejecting or 
amending any particular bill are made known to the Keys 
through a conference with a deputation from that body. When 
sitting together in Tynwald, the two legislative bodies vote 
separately, and there must be a clear majority of each to carry 
a motion. The decisions of the Tynwald court with respect to 
money appropriations out of the insular revenue the governor 
has the power to veto. To become law a bill must pass both 
houses of the Manx legislature, sitting in their respective 
chamber, and must be signed in Tynwald by at least thirteen 
of the Keys, a majority of the council, and the governor. It 
is then forwarded for the royal assent, and if the law officers 
of the crown detect nothing therein that is inconsistent with 
constitutional provisions it receives that sanction. 

Until recent times a measure did not take instant legal effect 
until it had been promulgated from the ancient and celebrated 
Tynwald Mount at St. John’s. This is near Ballacraine, on 
the high road between Douglas and Peel, and almost in the 
centre of the island. The Tynwald Hill is 200 yards from the 
Church of St. John; is called in Manx Cronk-y-Ketllown, that 
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is, “St. John’s Church Hill,” and is most interesting from the 
fact that for hundreds of years the Manx people have annually 
gathered round it by thousands to hear the laws read, first in 
English and then in the vernacular, that have been enacted 
during the previous year by the legislature. Tynwald, or 
Tingualla, as it is written in ‘the Gleaninan Mannie, is iden- 
tical with the Thingwall of Iceland and the Thingvollr of 
Denmark. It is derived from the Scandinavian thing, a court 
of justice or popular assembly ; and the Icelandic vddr, a field, 
or Danish vold, a bank or rampart. 

The Tynwald Mount is a singular artificial construction, 
built of earth brought together from the seventeen parishes of 
the island. Two hundred and fifty-six feet in circumference 
at the base, it rises to tle height of about twelve feet by four 
concentric circular platforms, on the uppermost of which the 
governor and other dignitaries stand while a syllabus of the 
new statutes is read by the deemster of the northern division. 
The canopy which shelters them from rain and sun is held in 
place by seventeen ropes attached to rings in as many stones at 
the bottom of the hill. Tynwald day is the fifth of July, unless 
that happen to fall on Sunday, in which case the ceremonies are 
postponed till Monday. Special days may be appointed when 
it is not desirable to wait for the regular one. Proceedings 
begin with divine worship in St. John’s Church at 11 A. M. 
This concluded, a stately official procession is formed, and 
marches between files of soldiers with presented arms to the 
Tynwald Mount. Thence all persons are warned by the coro- 
ner of Glanfaba against disturbing the court. The coroners or 
sherifis—one for each sheading—are appointed annually, and 
are sworn into office on Tynwald day by the chief deemster or 
judge. Each in his own district is the toshiagh jioarey, that 
is, “ the chief man of the law.” 

Titles and side-notes of the various measures having been 
read aloud, the procession returns to the church, where the pro- 
mulgation of the laws is attested by attaching the signatures of 
the present members of the court. Business accounts of King 
Wiiliam’s College at Castletown, of the lunatic asylum, and of 
the high-road fund are then received, elections of members of 
public committees effected, the rate for the maintenance of the 
asylum fixed, and other public affairs transacted. In all his 
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official functions the governor is, of course, the lieutenant of 
her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, who by customary fiction 
is held to have appointed him to this service. 

The judicial system of the Isle of Man is characterized by 
as many peculiarities as its political constitution. Up to 1867 
the House of Keys exercised judicial as well as representative 
powers. Appeals from the verdict of juries were made there- 
to; but when it became a popularly elected body its appellate 
jurisdiction was abolished and a new appellate court created. 
On the first of January, 1884, under the terms of the Isle of 
Man Judicature Act (1883), the chancery, exchequer, staff 
of government, common law, and deemsters’ courts were 
merged into the high court of justice. The admiralty or 
water bailiff’s court is also merged therein. Manx legislative 
titles are as sonorous and legislative acts as plentiful as those 
of a inodern metropolitan trades-union. Under the Eeclesi- 
astical Civil Judicature Transfer Act (1884), the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts in respect of testamentary, adminis- 
trative, and matrimonial matters was transferred to the high 
court. This court consists of three divisions, called respect- 
ively the chancery, common law, and staff of government 
division. 

The history of the Manx Church, beginning with the 
doughty exploits of the Irish saint, is full of interest and in- 
struction. St. German, his episcopal successor, erected churches 
throughont the country, including the cathedral in Peel Castle. 
Maughold, who next held the crosier, divided the land into 
parishes. He was followed by Lonnan, Connaghan, and Marown 
consecutively. Each seems to have ruled under an unwritten 
theocratic constitution. Nothing recorded of them is wholly 
certain. Dr. Tanner in his Notétia Monastici, says: “ The 
Scotch writers contend that the Isle of Man was converted to 
Christianity by the care of Crathlent, King of Scotland, and 
that he made Amphibolus bishop there about A. D, 360.” 
But the more generally received opinion is that St. Patrick was 
the successful missionary, and that he erected an episcopal see 
in Man about A. D. 447. St. Maughold is charged with hav- 
ing been the leader of Irish banditti prior to his regeneration, 
and is also credited with giving the veil to St. Bridget, who 
founded the nunnery in the lovely valley of the Dhoo Glas, not 
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far from the modern capital. Much of the early history of 
Christianity in the west is irrecoverably lost. No one positively 
knows how the diocese of Sodor and Man came to be so denom- 
inated. Professor Munch, editor of the ancient Chronicle of 
the Kings of Man and the Islands, derives Sodor from the 
Norwegian Sudreyjar, which means Southern Islands; others 
derive it from the islet once styled Holme Sodor, on which 
Peel Castle and St. German’s Cathedral stand; and still others 
from Soder, a modification of the Greek Soter, signifying St. 
Saviour’s, which was the title of the cathedral church of Iona. 

The Isle of Man with the Western Isles was a diocese 
suffragan to the archbishop of Drontheim in Norway, from 
the twelfth century onward. This constitution was con- 
firmed by Pope Anastasius IV. in 1154. Proximity, however, 
brought the Manx Church into much closer relations with the 
Cistercian abbey at Furness, in England, than with the Norse 
archiepiscopate. In 1244 Pope Innocent IV. sanctioned the 
election of the Manx bishops by the Furnessian community. 
Five Scotch prelates in succession wore the Manx miter, while 
their see was a feudal dependency of the Scottish crown. 
Mark, the first and perhaps the best, was driven out by the 
Manxmen, and when recalled imposed the payment of a penny 
for every house. This was called the “smoke penny.” Curi- 
ously enough, after the lapse of several centuries, it is still eol- 
lected as a perquisite by the parish clerks. 

Popes and princes have always appointed the bishops of 
Man to their see. None have been placed there by the free 
election of the Church. Bishop Thomas Stanley, in 1556, was 
commissioned as governor of the island, and gained notoriety 
as a “sword-bishop”—a military commander of the priestly 
order. Dr. Isaac Barrow was also appointed governor-bishop 
in 1663, and endeared himself to the people by his liberal zeal 
in behalf of both clergy and laity. Bishop Wilson, enthroned 
in 1698, was at once an evangelist, translator, reformer, eduea- 
tor, statesman, and “ father in Israel” to his people. Bishop 
Hildesley took up his unfinished work in 1755, and completed 
the translation of the Scriptures into the Manx language. He 
was often heard to say that “he only wished to live to see it 
finished, and then he would be happy.” Several Sunday-schools 
were established during his episcopate, and had been successfully 
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conducted for years before Robert Raikes initiated the move- 
ment which clothes his memory with such radiant honor. Un- 
der the excellent Bishop Ward (1827-1838), about £13,000 was 
expended in the restoration of old churches and the erection 
of new ones. The appointment of his successor, Bishop Bow- 
stead, was purposely postponed until after the insular legisla- 
ture had provided for the commutation of tithes for the sum 
of £5,020, which is now apportioned between the bishop, 
clergy, and trustees for the benetit of clergymen’s widows.’ Dr. 
Powys, appointed in 1854, was chiefly remarkable for his 
rooted dislike of dissenters, and for unpleasant differences 
with his clergy. In 1874 it was proposed to unite this bishop. 
ric with the projected one of Liverpool; but the Manx were 
generally opposed to it, even when the further proposition was 
made to increase the annual stipend of each incumbent to 
£300, and to provide for the payment of curates in poor 
districts. On the 24th of August, 1877, the Rev. Rowley Hill, 
D.D., was consecrated in York Minster as Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. He isasingularly laborious, earnest, and godly prelate, and 
finds favor in the eyes of all religious denominations. Deeply 
spiritual, keenly alive to the value of faithful pastoral work 
and of Sunday-school teaching, and solicitous for the prosperity 
of the Church, he establishes his claim to the apostolical sue- 
cession by open-air preaching to large crowds when his dimin- 
utive diocese is full of summer visitors. 

Unlike the Church of England, “ the Manx Church possesses 
and exercises the privilege of meeting in convocation without 
license, let, or hinderanee, and therein discussing freely her 
wants and grievances without fear of the penalty of Pramu- 
nire.” This privilege has never been in abeyance. It has 
been judiciously used, and with excellent results. 

The staff of Episcopal clergy in the Isle of Man consists 
of the bishop, archdeacon, 4 deans, 31 vicars and rectors 
(including the deans), and 14 eurates. The number of 
church sittings it provides is 17,210. New parochial districts 
are formed, as need requires, by the seven Church commis- 
sioners appointed under the “Church Act of 1880.” The 
literary and theological training of candidates for ordination, 
whether graduates of the Sodor and Man Theological School 
or not, is of inferior standard to that in use among the Wes- 
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leyan Methodists. A Manx Church fund for improving the 
material condition of the Establishment ; an impropriate fund 
yielding about £700 yearly to churches, schools, and build- 
ings; the royal bounty of £100 per annum granted by Charles 
II.; the episcopal and clerical endowment fund, and the 
tithe rent charge of about £4,860 yearly, constitute—to- 
gether with sundry trusts and glebes—the means of mainte- 
nance to the clergy. In benevolent, missionary, and Sunday- 
school societies, the Manx Church exhibits commendable and 
decided interest. The relation between Church and State 
is not sufficiently close to be of service to either. Were they 
wholly separated, it would doubtless be to the advantage of 
both. The insular statutes relating to the Church,and clergy 
are similar to those of all lands in which the Church is subor- 
dinated to the State and exchanges spiritual and disciplinary 
independence for the emoluments and distinctions of the high- 
est department of the civil service. 

Methodism was introduced into the Isle of Man in 1758, 
by Mr. John Murlin, who was followed by Mr. John Crook, 
subsequently known as the “ Apostle of the Isle of Man.” 
John Wesley regarded the country as the garden of evangel- 
ical Christianity. Many of the primitive chapels were very 
unpretentious buildings. Most of them have been super- 
seded by larger and more commodious structures, that will 
bear comparison with those of any other land. The new Rose- 
mount Wesleyan Chapel in Douglas is ideally adapted to the 
wants of a cultured, godly, and prosperous community. Up- 
ward of seventy-five sanctuaries furnish accommodations for 
worship to about 3,200 members of the Church and more than 
5,000 Sunday-school pupils. The number of sittings provided 
is over 14,000, 

The Primitive Methodists entered the island in 1822, when 
Mr. John Butcher was employed to evangelize it. Since 
then their numbers have exceedingly increased. Over forty 
places of worship, including the beautiful church on the Loch 
Promenade at Douglas, provide accommodation for over 9,000 
worshipers, among whom are about 1,500 members and over 
3,000 Sunday scholars. 

The adherents of Methodism are vastly more numerous than 
those of the Church by law established, and could easily alter 
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the political complexion of the sturdy little commonwealth 
were they disposed to wield the power already in their hands. 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Roman Catholics have 
each a numerically small following among the people, but are 
doing what they may in furtherance of their own ecclesiastical 
interests. 

Superstition dies hard among the Manx. “They are believers 
in charms,” remarked a curate familiar with the legends and 
beliefs of the country folk. The fact is, that the langtiage of 
every nation is a mottled monumental record of its former faith 
in supernatural beings, magic, and demonology. The Druidical 
circles scattered over the island indicate the distant source of 
many mythical beliefs. Satyrs, fauns, wood-nymphis, naiads, 
are unknown to Manx folk-lore. Not so with mermen and 
mermaids. A very beautiful specimen of the latter—half 
woman half fish—is said by the historian Waldron to have 
been captured, and to have pined in captivity. When released, 
she swiftly plunged into the sea, and there replied to relatives 
who inquired what she had observed among the people of the 
earth: “ Nothing very wonderful; but they are so ignorant 
as to throw away the water in which they have boiled their 
eggs.” Who brought back this report it has not occurred to 
the credulous toinguire. The roofless condition of St. Trinian’s 
Church is said by Manx legend to be due to a malicious 
buggane, or evil spirit, who fiendishly langhed when he threw 
down the roof as often as it neared completion. The Moddy 
Dhoo, or “specter-hound,” that used to haunt Pecl Castle, and 
that froze the blood of William of Deloraine; the fairies of 
Ballaconney Bridge; and the PAynnoderee, or hairy satyr, who 
is “ spiteful terrible” if not permitted to have his own way in 
his lonely wanderings, were shuddering realities to the homely 
folk, whose descendants have not entirely discarded all faith in 
their existence. 

The morals of the Manx are as good as, and, indeed, much 
better than might have been anticipated in view of the violent 
blending of populations by wars and conquests, the dislocation 
of moral ideas incident to iniquitous acts of proprietary govern- 
ors, the former smuggling avocations of the adventurous, the 
lengthened sojourn of fugitives from justice, and the influx of 
one hundred and twenty thousand visitorsevery summer. The 
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religious and ethical teaching of the clergy, and more particu- 
larly of the Methodists, has been and is illustrated by the pure 
and beneficent morality of their lives. The slums of Douglas 
are not enticing to pedestrians; but they are not the hiding- 
places of depravity and crime, nor sinks of infamy and de- 
bauchery. Jolin A. Brown is sustained by many witnesses in 
the statement “that people more strictly honest, more upright 
in conversation and character, and further removed’ from vice 
and iniquity than the poorer classes of Manxmen it would be 


impossible to find in these dominions.” The dwellers on the 


hills and in the vales, outside the towns, are physically a fine, 
sturdy race, of medium height, and strongly built. The: faces 
of the men, bronzed by exposure to sea and weather, are-evi- 
dences of robust health. Nor does the nut-brown hue of the 
rural women betoken more need of medicinal aid. In certain 
districts all the men are fishermen or sailors. As a rule each 
man inherits or rents a small section of land, which he-eulti- 
vates in the intervals of fishing. ‘As a race, they are quiet, 
sober, law-loving, law-abiding men, strongly influenced by deep 
religious feeling. Intemperance is rare, and crimes of violence 
are altogether unknown among them.” The reality of their 
religious profession is demonstrated by the fact that during the 
fishing season “no boat ever puts out to sea either on Saturday 
or Sunday; the Sabbath is kept among this primitive people 
entirely free from all worldly pursuits.” Strongly conserva- 
tive, loving the ways of their forefathers, and disliking innova- 
tions of every kind, each is prompt to say, “ What did for my 
Indefatigable toilers upon the land, 


$3 


father, will do for me. 
and tireless mariners when at sea, they are nevertheless des- 
titute of the enterprise which the competitive life of urban 
communities so surely fosters. 

Education in the Isle of Man owes its most forcible impulse 
to the “ Great Earl” of Derby, who was executed at Bolton- 
le-Moors in 1651. He planned a university for the Manx and 
surrounding nations. Bishop Barrow and subsequent benefac- 
tors entered into his designs, and strove to embody them. On 
August 1, 1833, the stately King William’s College at Castle- 
town first opened its door for the reception of students. It 
has a good theological, classical, and general library, and a 
large collection of Manx fossils. Scholarships. of the institu- 
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tion, and four “ exhibitions” or appropriations to students at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Universities, are annually 
given to deserving youths. Over 230 boys in attendance are 
prepared for the universities, public examinations for admis- 
sion to the army, navy, and civil service, for professional 
studies, and for mercantile and other pursuits. The Moly 
Bible and the Christian religion hold reverenced place in the 
college, while physical culture receives due scientific study. 
Endowed grammar schools at Castletown, Douglas, Peel, 
and Ramsey do much to fit their students for service to the 
country in Church and State. A school committee in every 
town and parish acts in unison with the board of education 
for the Isle of Man. £6,045 17s were expended for popular 
educational purposes in the year ending March 31, 1886. The 
several religious denominations also maintain schools where 
practicable, and receive state aid. Some schools are organized 
on the board, others on the national, and others on the secta- 
rian plan. All are subject to examination by her majesty’s in- 
spectors, and are partly dependent upon their report for the 
pecuniary pabulum necessary to sturdy growth. The entire 
school system, so far as it is maintained by the public, ought to 
be simplified. Doubtless it is a vast improvement on the no- 
system of past centuries, but still it is susceptible of greater 
efficiency. Attendance at school is compulsory. The demand 
for it is a prophecy of better things in the years to come. 

The military establishment is commensurate with the need 
for it. A small detachment of regular troops is stationed at 
Castle Rushen. The captains of militia in the seventeen parishes 
are abundantly competent to meet the demands of a service 
whose severest duty is that of gracing the formalities of Tyn- 
wald day. 

How to reconcile local with national interests and feelings is 
one of the problems of state-craft. Since the awakening of 
local public spirit, the Manx have been thoroughly loyal to the 
“dear little isle.” Nor have they been less loyal to the British 
empire. Breathing the air of unfettered freedom, shielded from 
danger by the might of the suzerain, and largely planning their 
own future, they have prospered exceedingly in every respect. 

The highways of a nation, if constructed by it, correspond to 


its strength and vitality. Those of the Manx are scareely capa- 
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ble of improvement, and refleet great credit upon the highway 
board and its surveyors. The railroads are of the narrow 
(three feet) gauge, admirably built, and extend from Douglas 
via Castletown to Port Erin, near the southern extremity of 
the island; from Douglas to Peel on the western coast; and 
from St. John’s on the latter line to Ramsey. A short branch 
from St. John’s conducts to the heart of the Foxdale mining 
region. Other lines are projected. 

Agriculture is up to the average English standard in respect 
of scientific skill and thoroughness. The augmenting influx of 
summer visitors, by raising the price of cereal, pastoral, and 
agricultural products, has greatly enhanced the value of land. 
Much of the 130,000 acres embraced in the island is not eultiva- 
ble. Until recently the mountains, which for the most part con- 
stitute the common lands, were almost inaccessible and totally 
uncultivated. Small farmers, occupying adjacent homesteads, 
used them principally for sheep-grazing. Seven years ago, her 
majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues 
claimed them. The Commoners stoutly disputed the claim. 
Ultimately the controversy was settled by legislative enact- 
ment. Land to the extent of 8,573 acres was sold, and a sum 
of more than £25,000 thus raised to build excellent roads 
through wild tracts of picturesque scenery. The remainder of 
the common lands, in all about 17,000 acres, was divided be- 
tween the Commoners and the crown. The allotment of the 
former is vested in a popularly elected body of six men, known 
as the Commons’ trustees. Nearly thirty miles of splendid 
new roads now facilitate business and pleasure, and enable the 
vision to take in rare vistas of exquisite beauty and grandeur. 

The net annual value of the island, as assessed some years 
ago, was £215,585. Since then it has grown rapidly, but even 
now is far from being so large as the income of an American 
railroad hundred-millionaire. The ordinary governmental rev- 
enue for the year ending March, 31, 1885, was £55,552. 

In minerals the Isle of Man is not particularly rich. A-vail- 
able coal is absent. The great Laxey lead mines have been 
worked for centuries and yield as valuably as ever. The “ Lady 
Isabella” overshot water-wheel has a diameter of seventy-two 
feet six inches, breadth of six feet, and pumping power of 250 
gallons per minute, fran a depth of more than 200 fathoms. 
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It is the mechanical pride of the natives, and is claimed to be 
the largest in the world. Mines are rented from the queen, as 
lady of the manor. During 11 those in six different places 
yielded 5,675 tons of lead ore, including 84.865 ounees of silver, 
and valued at £76,513. Copper and zine deposits are profit- 
ably worked, and in 1881 gave employment to 1,258 miners. 

The island ought to be a paradise for the disciples of Izaak 
Walton. Trout are abundant in the translncent purling streams 
of the interior. Some of the fish, native to the Manx. coast, 
and bearing the names of callig and blocken, or bloggan, are 
strange to the curious visitor. Scadden, or herrings, are among 
the chief food-blessings, and are caught, kippered, consumed, 
and exported in immense quantities. Peel, alone, has a capital 
of £100,000 invested in about 200 fishing vessels, manned by 
nearly 2,000 men and boys. 

In the warm summer months the island is a colony of hotels 
and boarding-houses, in which the sturdy Britisher luxuriates 
in unheard-of costumes, and with an abandon in startling con- 
trast to his usual staid and methodical habits. It would hardly 
be correct to repeat as a truth what is sometimes heard on the 
spot, that the people live on visitors in the summer, and on 
each other in the remaining three fourths of the year. But it 
is wholly correct to state that the visitors are a source of large 
wealth to the visited. It is with a view to the comfort and 
pleasure of the former, and through them of the latter, that the 
enormous harbor improvements accomplished within the past 
decade ‘have been effected. Imperial and insular legislation 
combined to clothe the commissioners of the harbor board 
and officers with extensive powers, and to substitute the mag- 
hificent piers and superb sea-walls of Douglas and other towns 
for the miserable mud-banks and aching backs of boatmen 
which confronted the visitors less than a quarter of a century 
ago. The Queen Victoria Landing Pier, and the Battery Pier 
sreakwater at Douglas, are models of massive and scientific 
construction. The semicircular Loch Promenade of Douglas, 
with its back-ground of tasteful houses and public buildings, 
and with the heather and gorse-tufted hills in the distance, is 
brightly suggestive of the ampler space, sunnier skies, and 
loftier eminences that encircle the celebrated Bay of Naples. 


. 





God in Human Consciousness. 


Arr. V.—GOD IN HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Wrirers on theology and natural religion, in presenting the 
proofs of the existence of God, have usually commenced with 


an argument founded on the general consent of mankind. 


So universal is the belief in a divinity that the most which 
skeptical science can venture is to raise the question whether 
somewhere on the wide earth a tribe has not been found with- 
out a sense of religious obligation ; and it is not made certain 
that even one such tribe has been discovered in all the history 
of our race. 

While this argument has been employed, it has not been 
specially emphasized, and the consensus gentewm has not been 
varefully traced to its souree. This universal belief of man- 
kind cannot be regarded as a result of the other lines of evi- 
dence, for in that case it would: not be a separate argument, 
but a conclusion reached by a chain of reasoning. On the con- 
trary, this universal idea of God dates back to primitive times, 
before men began to reason on the snbject, and is found to be 
entertained with equal persistence by the most degraded tribes, 
which have hardly reached the level of the reasoning process. 
The ethnie religions have never concerned themselves with 
proofs of the existence of God, but have calmly rested on the 
assumption of his universal presence. 

At the present time an effort is in progress to bring to view 
the philosophical grounds and characteristics of this universal 
belief. The trend of thought is toward a recognition of the 
sense of God in human consciousness as the basis of the gen- 
eral consent of mankind—a line of thought that has not been 
properly emphasized. Professor Samuel Harris, of Yale Col- 
lege, has published an elaborate work on The Self-Levelation of 
God, in which thesevidences of theism are re-stated, the first 
part of the volume being devoted to an exposition of the relig- 
ious consciousness. Professor Frank, of the University of 
Erlangen, in a work on Christian Certainty, discusses the same 
theory, but approaches the subject from the side of the in- 
dividual religious experience. Dr. Charles Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, in his Systematie Theology, gives larger space to this 
theory than is usual in theological discussions. Dr. Cocker, 
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4) also, in his treatise on Christianity and Greek Philosophy, 
f : traced religion back to primitive ideas; and recent works on 
of theisin give special emphasis to this line oc thought. 
. Different terms are employed, by various writers, in the 
" exposition of the theory, such as “Christian consciousness,” 
“ God-consciousness,” “ religious intuition,” “ primitive belief 
in the existence of God ;” but they are all intended to present 
5 substantially the one thought that God has somehow made an 
] unmistakable impression of his existence and presence in hu. 
a man consciousness. The thought is not that of Sclleiermacher, 
| ‘ so eloquently presented to American readers by Dr. Newman 
ee Smyth, that religion has its origin in feeling—a view which 
tae seems to overlook the fact that nothing can appear in the sen- 
| ‘ sibility that is not in the intelleet—but rather that God has 
4 lodged in the human mind an idea of his existence, which is 
i necessarily grasped by the cognitive faculties. 
1) Proof of the existence of God pre-supposes an idea of God 
| already in the mind; and the question has been soberly raised, 
. Is a revelation of God to man_ possible? We may well 
| ; doubt whether man ean find God; but it seems childish to ask 
whether God can unmistakably reveal himself to man. The 
| al idea of God must proceed from God; man could not originate 
4 | tet it any more than he could originate the idea of a river or a 
bis mountain. God must take the initiative in human cognition 
iE! of Deity. Dr. Tayler Lewis has pointedly said: 
"| The infinite can have its finite aspect. The infinite may en- 
i: at ter into and act in the finite; may assume the finite. The 
bey denial of this is, in fact, the denial of the infinite. It is virtually 
i +2) saying that God cannot do all things; that because we cannot 
eT ascend to him, therefore he cannot come down to us.* 
i Hig It would be strange indeed if such a God as we believe in 
“ were unable to speak to his creatures, and so speak that they 
ae could know his voice, and readily distingufSh it from all other 


voices. On the contrary, it is not supposable that such a 
3eing could exist and men not be aware of the fact. Such a 
God must fill the universe so full as to touch all things, and 
iat press against all things, and leave intelligent beings no option 
=| but to know his existence. Without any danger of pantheism, 
may it not well be that Deity is so closely allied to us, so 
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broods over us and dwells in us, that, while consciousness is 
teaching us the fact of our own existence, it cannot do less 
than teach us the divine existence at the same time? “ With- 
out the God-consciousness, self-consciousness can never be fully 
realized.” * “The development of inan’s consciousness of him- 
self in his relation to the world is the development of his con- 
sciousness of God.” + 

It is sometimes asserted that an original belief in God is the 
characteristic of ignorant and primitive peoples; but the fact 
is, that such belief, is the common heritage of mankind, and 
only those escape it who bewilder themselves by a species of 
metaphysical jugglery. Men have pursued philosophical specu- 
lations until they were so befogged as to deny the reality of 
the material universe and the reality of their own existence, 
and it is no wonder that they have likewise denied the exist- 
ence of God. The belief in God is spontaneous, whereas athe- 
ism has to be cultivated by a process of metaphysical discipline. 
Theism is universal and persistent, atheism exists only in 
sporadic cases among those who have bewildered themselves 
by speculation. The former is a hardy plant, and finds the 
human mind a rich soil; while the latter is a plant of sickly 
growth which does not find in human nature the elements nec- 
essary to a vigorous existence. 

If the God of the Bible has an existence, how would he re- 
veal himself to rational beings? If men were asked to outline 


a system of evidence that would be conclusive and satisfactory, 
what would it be? It is doubtful whether the most querulous 
could suggest an argument to prove the existence of God 


which is not already included in Christian theism. It is sig- 
nificant that those philosophers who have denied the exist- 
ence of God have contented themselves with asserting that if 
such a Being exists he is necessarily unknowable. They offer 
no amendments to the chain of Christian evidences. Theism 
is the best answer humanity has been able to give to this 
question; and an original impression in consciousness is the 
germ from which the system has grown. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the precise meaning of one of 
the most important words used in the exposition of this line of 


* Newman Smyth, Religious Feeling, p. 108. 
+ Professor Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, p. 14. 
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theistie evidence has not been accurately defined. All meta- 
physical writers feel impressed to attempt a definition of con- 
sciousness, but they contradict each other with great cordiality 
and thoroughness, while some are frank enough to confess that 
they cannot furnish the exact signification of the term. In- 
deed, Hamilton declares that a definition of consciousness is im- 
possible, but speaks of it as the “recognition by the mind of 
its acts and affections,” * yet not different from those acts and 
affections. Elsewhere he calls it “the mind’s cognizance of 
its own operations.” He scems to view it as a kind of whole- 
sale phrase covering the totality of the mind’s acts and states. 
It is commonly regarded as a depository of spontaneous ideas— 
a treasury where the eternal verities are stored. Philosophers 
are wont to say, in verification of some statement, Let us enter 
our own consciousness and see whether we find this idea there. + 

To say that we find certain ideas in consciousness can mean 
no more than that we find them in the human mind, or that 
the mind has the power directly to recognize and embrace 
those ideas; or, more precisely, that the mind is so constituted 
as to necessarily receive and hold those ideas. In the use of 
the word consciousness we mistake a logical terin for a reality, 
just as is the ease when we speak of the faculties of the mind. 
The modicum of truth in all these pretentious metaphysical 
terms is, that the human mind has certain capabilities, and 
among them that of grasping various great ideas without a 
process of reasoning. These primitive ideas are called the 
furniture of consciousness. In the progress of metaphysical 
investigation the term consciousness may fall into disuse, but 
the fact will remain that the human mind has the power to 
grasp these original ideas. 

The common mind is, perhaps, as competent as the philo- 
sophical to reach the meaning of the word. We constantly 
affirm ourselves conscious of such things, or we say that certain 
facts are furnished in our consciousness, but we will find it very 
difficult to attach a definite meaning to these terms. At the 
same time there is a general interpretation of the words con- 
scious and consciousness as designating a particular mental 
state or operation, and men, after some fashion, understand 
each other when these terms are employed. 


* Metaphysics, p. 126. ¢ Cocker, Theistic Conception of the World, p. 35. 
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While this vagueness of meaning exists, the term conscious- 
ness has, nevertheless, been employed in two senses which are 
quite distinct. Professor Harris very clearly states the dis- 
tinction : 

Consciousness as used in the earlier Scotch philosophy, and 
commonly in Great Britain and America, means the mind’s im- 
mediate knowledge of its own mental states and acts, or, at most, 
the mind’s knowledge of itself in those states and acts. In this 
narrower meaning of the word, it is not correct to say that we 
are conscious of God, or that he is present in our consciousness. 
In German philosophy consciousness is used in a broader sense to 
denote the intuitive, undiscriminated knowledge of both object 
and subject, the immediate knowledge in one and the same act of 
the object known and the subject knowing. Hamilton introduced 
this usage into Great Britain, maintaining, to use his own ex- 
ample, that a man may be conscious of his ink-stand. In popular 
language, consciousness is used with this broader meaning.* 

It is in this latter and wider sense that the term conscious- 
ness is employed for the purposes of this discussion. The use 
of the word as covering the ground of the cognition of other 
beings and of natural objects is coming to be more and inore 
recognized, 

To say that God is known in human consciousness, in the 
restricted meaning of the term, would threaten the distinction 
between God and man; while in the wider sense the reality of 
both object and subject is fully recognized. It is not meant 
that the reason, by immediate vision, perceives God in all the 
completeness of his character, but that an impression of a 
divine existence, an idea of some superhuman power, is present 
in the mind. ‘This primitive idea is vague and ill-defined, but 
furnishes the intellect a starting point and a stimulus in the 
development of a system of theism. 

This ** God-consciousness” is not a separate faculty of the 


mind—a “ faith-faculty,” as it is sometimes called. Much of 


our religio-philosophizing makes man a mental monstrosity 


-—conscience and a “ religious faculty” clinging to the mind as 
excrescences. Man knows God as he knows other things— 
through the operation of his mental powers. 


If any one is certain, from the operations of his own mind, or 
in any other way, that there is such a thing as what we may 
please to call the Infinite, then he knows it as he knows other 

* Self-Revelation of God, p. 30. 
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things. And if so let him say so, and not run the whole subject 
into mysticism by attributing it to a mysterious principle called 
faith, and then opposing faith to knowledge.* 


If an intuition of God exists in the human mind it is present 
just as an intuition of space or cause is present, and is recog- 
nized in precisely the same way. 

All that is meant is that the mind is so constituted that it 
perceives certain things to be true without proof, and without 
instruction. ¢ 

And the existence of some kind of Deity is one of these 
primitive truths. Dr. Cocker expresses the thought ina single 
sentence : 

Inasmuch as man is a religious being, the instincts and emo- 
tions of his nature constraining him to worship, there must also 
be implanted in his rational nature some original @ priori ideas 
or laws of thought which furnish the necessary cognition of the 
object of worship; that is, some native spontaneous cognition of 
God. { 

The substance of the thought is, that among the primitive 
furnishings of human consciousness is an idea of some supreme 
being, vague and imperfect it may be, but a vital germ from 
which a satisfactory knowledge of God may be developed. 
Man, in the legitimate use of his intellectual powers, starts with 
this original idea, and never halts until, aided by other forms 
of revelation, he reaches a complete theism. Lotze well ex- 
presses the necessity of both reason and revelation in order to 
attain a complete conception of Deity : 

If reason is not of itself capable of finding the highest truth, 
but, on the contrary, stands in need of a revelation which is either 
contained in some divine act of historic occurrence or is continu- 
ally repeated in men’s hearts, still reason must be able to under- 
stand the revealed truth at least so far as to recognize in it the 
satisfying and convincing conclusion of those upward-soaring 
trains of thought which reason itself began, led by its own needs, 
but was not able to bring to an end.§ 

But the revelation of God in human consciousness does not 
cease with a presentation of the primitive idea of his existence. 

* Dr. Mark Hopkins's Outline Study of Man, p. 78. 
+ Dr. Hodge, Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 192. 
t Christianity and Greek Philosophy, p. 165. 


§ Microcosmus, vol. ii, p- 660. 
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We should anticipate more or less of communion between the 
Supreme Spirit and subordinate spirits during the entire history 
of their relations. If God is the infinite Being we take him 
to be, his very presence in the universe must put a continual 


pressure on his creatures. In all stages of the process by which 


mnan reaches a clear conception of the God of the Bible, and a 
personal sense of his favor, the religious consciousness is a 
potential factor. The revelation of God to man is necessarily 
progressive and limited, because God is infinite and man 
finite, and at every step the divine presence is manifest to close 
all gaps in the evidence, and insure certainty. 

In addition to the spontaneous idea in consciousness, God 
ceaselessly maintains communication with man through those 
laws of the mind by which the processes of thought and feel- 
ing are carried forward. Man’s mental operations are not 
independent of God. The God-ward side of metaphysics is 
not commonly recognized, or even understood. We speak of 
the laws of thought and feeling which regulate all our mental 
processes, and are apt to halt at the laws, forgetting that when 
we touch law we touch God, or rather that God touches us 
through law. The operations of the human intellect and sensi- 
bility are so superintended by Deity that the proper conditions 
are furnished for the wise exercise of free choice. And while 
God influences man normaliy through the laws of the intellect 
and sensibility, right thoughts and feelings are insured, and 
the exercise of free-will made possible. Men touch God by 
these two faculties, the intellect and sensibility, and through 
them he is ceaselessly conveying a knowledge of himself and 
his will. 

There is evidence of the presence of God in all the proc: 
esses of thought and feeling—evidence that he puts his appro- 
val on correct thought and feeling, and stamps the opposite 
with disapproval. We find something very like conscience in 
all the operations of the mind. If a chain of argument is com- 
plete, though it may have no relation to morals or religion, 
the mind finds a satisfaction in it which is akin to the approval 
of conscience. If, however, a link in the chain be missing the 
intellect experiences a sense of unrest and dissatisfaction an- 
alogous to the disapproval of conscience. The intellect is 
offended when the eternal principles of truth are violated. 
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God speaks to the intellect, and there is mental disquiet when 
his voice is not heeded. <A similar disturbance may be traced 
in the sensibility when the proper emotions of the mind are 
outraged. God presses upon men the necessity of correct 
thought and right feeling, and furnishes a back-yground for all 
their mental operations. 

The revelation of God in the human mind is intensified at 
certain points, and there we can study it to best advantage. In 
tlhe consideration of questions relating to morals and religion 
tle mind seems to be especially conscious of contact with the 
divine. Through the conscience God speaks to men in the 
interests of good morals. Conscience cannot be regarded as a 
separate faculty of the mind, but rather a name for one of the 
mind’s operations. Dr. Cocker says : 

Conscience and consciousness may be regarded as in some re- 
spects identical. . . . Consciousness expresses self-knowledge in 
general. Conscience expresses self-knowledge in relation to re- 
sponsibility, Consciousness is the recognition by the thinking 
subject of its own states and affections. Conscience is the knowl- 
edge of an act or an affection as having some moral quality—as 
being right or wrong.* 


Dr. McCosh calls the decisions of conscience “ moral cogni- 
tions,” + which is a very happy phrase. 

All the affirmations respecting conscience, reduced to their 
lowest terms, simply indicate that the mind of man is so con- 
stituted as to perceive moral distinctions—tle difference be- 
tween right and wrong—just as it is so constituted as to perceive 
mathematical distinctions—the difference, for instance, between 
a circle and a square. There is no objection to saying that man 
has a moral nature, nor is there any objection to saying that he 
has a mathematical nature. 

The sense of obligation in itself is, like the sense of logical 
sequence, elementary, and, like it, is part and parcel of our 
mental constitution. { 


To say that man has a conscience is merely to say thiat the 
human mind is so constructed as to discern the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and feel a pleasure in doing the right, but 
a pain in doing the wrong. And, furthermore, it is so consti- 

* Theistic Conception of the World, p. 373. + Intuitions of the Mind, p. 251. 

¢ Duke of Argyle, Unity of Nature, p. 315. 
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tuted that it refers right and wrong to the authority of a higher 
Being, and interprets the pleasure or pain as, in substance, 
the favor or disfavor of this higher Being. So that man 
clearly touches God in the conscience, and adds to the fact of 
his existence the important discovery that he is a Being who 
loves the right and hates the wrong, and holds men to the same 
attitude toward them. It must suffice here to say, without 
argument, that the principles of right are not found in the 
nature of things, nor in the arbitrary will of God, but inhere 
in the character of the Divine Being. Lotze well says, “ that 
eternal truths are neither antecedent norms nor subsequent 
products of the divine activity; but are nothing else than the 
actual form of this very energizing.”* And Dr. Frank says, 
in substance, that if morality is not traced back to a person 
it vanishes.t+ 

The operations of the human mind take place along the lines 
indicated by the intellect, sensibility, and will, and what is 
termed conscience must find its place within the bounds of 
these categories. Conscience involves the activity of both the 
intellect and the sensibility. There is the intellectual ability 
to distinguish right from wrong, and a powerful emotion, 
pleasant or unpleasant, in the practice of right or wrong. The 
prevalent custom in metaphysical discussions of separating the 
mind into faeulties has often resulted in confusion. These 
“faculties” simply stand for powers of the mind, and a plain 
statement, in common language, is, that the human mind is 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong, and of feeling 
pleasure or pain when it does right or wrong. 

This capability is the preparation in man for a revelation of 
God as the great Lawgiver. Here is one of the sensitive 
points in man’s nature, where the pressure of Deity is most 
readily felt. The impress of a righteous God can be read in the 
constitution of man’s mind. Along the channel of the intel- 
lect, when all the conditions of thought are fulfilled, comes 
the clear cognition of right and wrong, while the sensibility 
stirs with a profound emotion friendly to the right and hostile 
to the wrong. Divine fingers ceaselessly sweep: these two 
strings of the complex harp of the human mind, awakening a 
blissful melody of right thought and right feeling, that man 

* Philosophy of Religion, p. 92. + Christian Certainty, p. 317. 
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may never unknowingly or pleasurably do wrong. Conscience 
is the voice of God, then, in the sense that the laws of its op- 
eration are really the pressure of Deity on the human mind in 
the interests of righteousness. 

God is also especially revealed to men in religious experi- 
ence, which has its roots in consciousness. “ Experience is the 
outgrowth of consciousness, as consciousness is the ground of 
experience.”* Religion is founded on the idea of communion 
between man and God, the worshiper and the Being worshiped. 
Religion is the establishment and maintenance of proper re- 
lations between God and his intelligent creatures, and these 
relations imply knowledge and communion. Doubtless God 
touches man most intimately and tenderly in his religious life ; 
and the reaiity of his religious experience he will not suffer to 
be challenged. 

While the religions experience peculiar to Christianity is the 
highest and noblest to which man has attained, it is neverthe- 
less true that the same sense of communion with Deity, less rich 
and not clearly defined, is discernible among the pagan religions. 
Undoubtedly the grandest illustration of this, as well as the 
richest fruit of heathenism, is to be found in the life of Socrates, 
who opened many of his most profound philosophical discussions 
with prayer for divine guidance. ‘“ Many professed Christian 
writers, both metaplhysicians and theologians, might here take 
a lesson from the heathen philosopher.”+ Socrates likewise 
claimed the inspiration of a special divinity in the choice and 
prosecution of his vocation, and what Christian will venture to 
declare that he was deluded? Many other noted men among 
the heathen have traced greatness and goodness in man to a 
celestial source. Cicero’s famous saying, “ No man was ever 
great without some divine afflatus,”’ may stand by the side of 
Seneca’s, “ No one is a good man without God.” 

The personal religious experience commences with a convie- 
tion of sin, and this is nothing less than the voice of God 
sounding ominously in the human sonl. The sense of sin is 
universal. Itimay beso rudimentary as to escape accurate defini- 
tion among those farthest removed from the light of Chris- 
tianity, but a consciousness of tnworthiness is upon mankind, 

* Dr. Mendenhall, Plato and Paul, p. 678. 
+ Dr. Tayler Lewis, Plato against the Atheists, p. 148. 
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and it is received as a divine condemnation. And this recog- 
nition of sin takes more definite shape and assumes greater 


power as men emerge from ignorance and barbarism, until, 


under the Christian system, it is accepted as unquestionably 
the voice of God calling on men to forsake the ways of sin and 
walk in the paths of righteousness. Unconverted men confess 
that the Spirit of God moves with mighty power upon their 
souls. Men who still resist God, and refuse to obey him, 
make no secret of the fact that a divine influence presses upon 
them with persistence and authority. Their intellects are 
cleared; the breast-work of doubts and eavils behind which 
they were hiding is swept away; they see the truth; they are 
conscious that God reasons with them, overmatching them in 
the argument, and leaving them no alternative but to know 
their duty. And the sensibility is stirred to its profoundest 
depths. Emotions of hope, fear, longing, apprehension, seethe 
and rage within them like an angry flame. They are conscious 
that God is the source of this commotion. Though resisting 
the pressure, and under every motive to construe it away, they 
do not doubt that God convicts them of sin, and urges them to 
a life of holiness. Such experiences have been common to 
Christendom for eighteen hundred years. And these are not 
the testimonies of Christians only, who might be interested to 
bolster the validity of religious experience, but also of men 
who refuse to be experimental Christians—who fight and resist 
these impressions until they are withdrawn. Yet they express 
no doubt that God spoke to them in the clear sense of duty, 
the awful burden of responsibility, and the fierce emotions that 
accompanied conviction of sin. These men would be glad to 
believe themselves mistaken, but the testimony of consciousness 
leaves them no ehoice. The entire history of what is termed 
“conviction” is a compact argument, attested by saint and 
sinner, for the validity of a revelation of God in human con- 
sciousness. 

From conviction God urges men on to regeneration, and 
every-where declares himself against sin, and on the side of 
holiness. An intelligent man, accustomed to interpret his 
mental states, will one hour declare that the displeasure of God 
rests upon him on account of his sin, and the next hour he 
will assert, with equal assurance, that his sins are forgiven, and 
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he is restored to the favor of his Maker. The same voice 
which uttered words of condemnation and filled the mind with 
gloom and sorrow now speaks in approval, and divine peace 
rests on the soul. And, accompanying this change of feeling, 
is a radical change of thought and purpose respecting religious 
questions, showing that the operations of the mind have been 
readjusted by some higher power in the interests of righteous- 
ness. And this change results not in a transient mood, but a 
permanent state of holiness ; the life is sanctified by it and the 
character beautified. The man is certain that he himself did 
not accomplish, this transformation. He is equally assured 
that it did not proceed from any human source. He ascribes 
it to a divine power; and while he willingly holds himself 
under this power the change abides; but if, in the exercise of 
his freedom, he withdraws from under this higher influence, 
the change lapses, and he returns to his original state of sin 
and condemnation. Millions of conversions, in the history of 
Christianity, attest the whole or a part of this religious experi- 
ence. Dr. Frank uses an admirable illustration : 

If the spectral analysis has succeeded, by dint of observing 
the broken light in the spectrum, in pointing out to a certain 
extent the chemical constituents of the solar body, inasmuch as 
the sunlight shining around us, and enabling us to see, is no other 
than that which has beamed forth from the sun, why should it be 
contradictory and unfeasible to read in the spectrum of the re- 
generate human personality, and to recognize what that sun is 
whence the rays proceed which enter there ?* 

Accompanying this extensive change from conviction of .sfn 
to entire sanctification, and certifying its every phase, is the 
witness of the Spirit, which is nothing less than the voice of 
God assuring us of our religious condition and rglations. Chris- 
tians in all ages have agreed that God does test in the human 
soul respecting sin, its dangers and woes, and respecting holi- 
ness and the hopes and joys resulting therefrom. These are 
experiences that transpire in human consciousness, and Chris- 
tians of all ages and races, the learned and unlearned, the 
thoughtful and thoughtless, have an unshaken confidence in 
them, and smile at those who raise the ery of delusion. 

Is the religious experience of the past eighteen hundred 
years, in connection with the spread of Christianity, a reality, 


* Christian Cer fainty, p. 298. 
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Be 
or is it a baseless chimera? This experience claims to be a con- 
tinuous and wide-spread revelation of God in human conscious- 
ness—his power to convict of sin, deliver from sin, and give 
assurance of salvation. To deny that God speaks in human 
consciousness is to discredit religious experience, and convict 
all Christians of fanaticism. If Christian experience be a de- 
lusion, then we can be sure of nothing that takes place in the: 
human mind. The entire cantents of consciousness must share: 
the fate of religiousexperience. The intellect pursues a train of 
reasoning, and experiences a supreme satisfaction in reaching: 
a logical conclusion; a mother looks on her new-born. babe 
with an intense yearning of affection; as the eye surveys.a 
beautiful landscape, a delightful emotion is awakened in the 
mind; a man contemplates the character of God, and his soul 
is filled with awe, reverence, and love. If one of these: mental 
states can be singled out as unreliable, the others are left with- 
out foundation ; all our subjective experiences are untrust- 
worthy, and human life itself is a delusion. And with, the 
subjective experience vanishes the objective reality. If we: 
cannot know the experiences of consciousness as real we cannot 
know the mind itself as real. God, self, the universe, are 
abandoned, and we launch into a dreary agnosticism. 

Thus far a bare statement has been given of the theory of 
the “religious consciousness.” Two questions will at once 
arise for consideration : 

First, has it validity? The answer to this question must be, 
that tle theory can be valid merely for those who aceept it. 
If any man looks into his consciousness and can find there no 
spontaneous idea of God, and no evidence that divine influ- 
ences have been exerted upon him, it will matter not though a 
million other men aver the opposite, the theory has no validity 
for him. He may receive the testimony of others, but at best 
it isa mere matter of hearsay. Subjective experiences have 
little meaning outside of the mind where they originate. If, 
however, on comparison, many men find themselves possessed 
of a like experience, its trustworthiness is greatly confirmed 
thereby, and the man who has it not is left in an exceptional 


position. Ile may nevertheless be interested in tle historical 

fact that men have almost universally found a spontaneons 

idea of God in consciousness, together with a conscience and a 
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sense of unworthiness ; and those accepting Christianity in all 
its fullness have heard the voice of God in conviction, regen- 
eration, and tlie witness of the Spirit. 

The second question is, granting the validity of the theory, 
what is its value? The objection will be promptly made that 
it is inadequate to the demands of theism. The answer is, 
that it is not intended to supersede the other evidences, but to 
supplement and enrich them. It will require all the argu- 
ments to identify the God furnished in conscionsness with the 
Absolute of philosophy, the God of nature, and the God of the 
Bible; and even then, to some minds, the chain of evidence 
will not be complete. The impression in consciousness fur- 
nishes to theism a philosophical starting-point, and, in the use 
of his powers of reason, man must proceed from this beginning 
toa fully developed system. He must inguire whether God 
has made other revelations to verify and interpret this spon- 
taneous belief. The God presented in consciousness is by no 
means the perfect and glorious Being revealed in Scripture, 
and a long chain of evidence is necessary to connect the two, 
and show that they are not inconsistent with each other. 

Just as sensation needs reason to interpret and arrange it, 
and without reason remains chaotic, so the feeling of the divine 
needs reason to interpret it; and without reason and conscience 
it remains a confused suspicion of an object which can be neither 
escaped nor understood. But just as sensation is an absolute 
condition of perception, so this feeling of Goa is the absolute 
condition of theistic belief. The reflective reason does aot 
originate it, but justifies and rectifies it. The arguments for 
theism have never originated the belief, but have only aimed to 
give reasons for the belief already there.” ; 

The uncertainty in the line of evidence for the existence of 
God appears most positively as we advance from the primitive 
idea, which is marked not only by universality but by some 
degree of uniformity. When men, in the exercise of their 
reasoning faculties, and in the use of the materials furnished in 
philosophy, nature, and human history, attempt to develop the 
germ furnished in consciousness into a complete theology, very 
great diversity at once appears. Tlie imagination plays a con- 
spicnous part, and bedecks the solid certainties of consciousness 
with fantastic ornaments. That the content of consciousness 


* Bowne, Studies in Theism, p. 81. 
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may be erroneously interpreted and developed, the ethnic 
religions afford ample proof. The Greek, starting with the 
original idea, developed Olympian Zeus, with his anger, lust, 
and power. The Hindus, from the same beginning, found 
their way to cruel, bloodthirsty Kali. The same germ in the 
Scandinavian mind grew into the warrior god Odin. And, not 
content with a single divinity, each system developed its pecu- 
liar pantheon. The Christian, from the spontaneous impres 
sion in consciousness, feels his way, by various arguments, to 
the Infinite, the God of nature, and the God of the Bible, and 
seeks to identify them. In the use of his reasoning faculties 
he connects, as best he is able, the revelation presented as a 
primitive idea in consciousness, with all other revelations, and 
reaches the sublime conclusion that there is only one God who 
fills the universe so full that men cannot escape a consciousness 
of his presence, who further reveals himself as the Architect of 
nature, and who completes his revelation by sending his Son 
to accomplish human salvation. 

There are perilous points in the chain of Christian evidences, 
and it avails nothing to disguise or ignore difficulties. After 
all has been done that is possible, there is room for many phil- 
osophical cavils, and each mind will be required to judge for 
itself whether any links in the chain are missing. At the very 
outset a question will be raised respecting the exact measure- 
ment of the idea furnished in consciousness. It is no easy 
task to determine precisely how much is given. Professor 
Flint says : 

Xeligion is man’s communion with what he believes to be a 
god, or gods ; his sense of relationship to, and dependence on, a 
higher and mysterious agency, with all the thoughts, emotions, 
and actions which proceed therefrom. The communion may be 
dark and gross, and find expression in impure rites, or, it may be, 
in spirit and truth, and expressed in ways which educate and 
elevate both mind and heart.* 


“Tt is in the general sense of a Being on whom we are de- 


pendent, and to whom we are responsible, that the idea is 
asserted to exist universally and of necessity in every human 
mind.” + “It is no argument against our view that the percep- 


tion of God is vague, and in itself almost formless.” ¢ 


* Theism, p. 32. + Dr. Hodge, Systematic Theology, p. 195. 
t Bowne's Theism, p. 80? 
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It is not claimed that the spontaneous idea of God in con- 
sciousness is other than rudimentary and ill-defined. The ele- 
ment of infinity, which is essential to a correct conception of 
Deity, enters but imperfectly into it, and in many cases is 
doubtless overlooked. The element of personality, however, 
for the most part appears, in an obscured condition, in all ethnie 
religions. The object of worship is first conceived as a great 
vague being, above man and above nature, and his attributes 
are afterward adjusted very much in harmony with the leading 
characteristics of the various nations. In fact, it is difficult to 
determine just how much is included in the original idea, or 
tlhe exact measure of its intensity. Races have not attempted 
any definition of their conceptions of Deity until more or less 
complete theologies have grown up, and no attempt has been 
made to analyze these conceptions and trace them to their 
sources. Only recently have men inquired how mueh is given 
in the original idea, and how much has been added by subse- 
quent reasoning. If it were possible to strip a man of all the 
conceptions of Deity derived from the vision of nature, from 
the history of man, and from the Bible, it might be not diffi- 
cult to determine how much is left. Whether it will be pos- 
sible to so accurately analyze the full-grown blossom of theism 
as tu define the limits of the original germ is a problem for 
metaphysicians to deal with, and it is not clear that the solu- 
tion will be readily reached. 

All that ean be considered as established is, that an idea of 
God finds a lodgment in human consciousness—a vague impres- 
sion of some superhuman being too great to be wholly un- 
known. The history of the race may furnish varying answers 
respecting the exact content of the idea in consciousness, and 
there may be room for questions and objections—but all an- 
swers will agree in certain essential particulars. An idea of 
God is furnished to mankind ; vague and ill defined it may be, 
but an impression of the presence of a Deity is undoubtedly 
common to the race. And the God revealed is a person, a 
being in some respects like ourselves. The idea of bodily form 
may, or may not, be present. More commonly there is a con- 
ception of an unseen spirit represented by a visible image. 
And this being, this spirit, is above man—is vast, powerful, 
resistless, supersensuous, an object of dread, claiming reverence 
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and obedience. Evaporate the idea to the last degree, and 
there is yet left a residuum which has been substantially the 
same for all races and all times, and which affords an ample 
germ for some system of theism. Enough is given ,to fur- 
nish a starting-point for a full assurance of the existence of 
God, and of man’s responsibility to him. 

Another purely metaphysical eavil, and yet one of great 
importance, since it involves the validity of all knowledge, has 
respect to the reality of the object foreshadowed by the idea. 
IIas the subjective idea an objective reality? How do we 
know that there is any thing more than the impression in con- 
sciousness? Is there any God corresponding to the idea? 
The answer to this objection, while it may not prove with 
mathematical certainty the reality of a divine existence, will, 
nevertheless, leave us no alternative but to choose between 
God and agnosticism. If we deny the existence of God on 
this ground, we must likewise deny the existence of all things. 
We know God as fully as we know other beings and objects. 
As there is an outer world in which the forms and activities of 
nature impress themselves on the sense-perception and compel 
assent to their reality and influence, so there is an inner world 
where unseen things vindicate their reality and power and 
assert the very highest authority over men. This is an im- 
portant line of thought, and it may be valuable to take testi- 
mony upon it. 

Professor Harris says : 

The essential point of difficulty as to the reality of any knowl. 
edge is at the transition from the subjective impression to the 
objective reality. This difficulty, however, is no greater in 
knowing God than in knowing other beings. . . . The knowledge 
makes this transition, and remains equally real as knowledge 
whether the object is a body presented through the sensorium or 
a human being presented bodily through the senses, and in his 
spiritual personality through the spiritual susceptibilities and 
powers, or God revealed through the spiritual and distinctively 
religious susceptibilities and powers,* 


Dr. Mulford remarks: 


There is no demonstration of the being of the physical world. 
If one denies its being, no proof can meet the denial. It is true 
that man by the senses—by the physical organs—has a direct 


* Self-Revelation of God, pp. 75, 77. 
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percestion of the physical world, the eye sees, and it is a waste 
of thought to carry the subject through metaphysical speculation. 
But this does not demonstrate the certainty of the physical world 
to one who denies it. Then it is alone the spirit in man that 
discerns the things of the spirit. It may be said that one lives 
and acts on the assumption of the existence of the physical; but 
in a higher: degree is it true that man lives and acts on the as- 
sumption of the reality of the spiritual.* 


Dr. Pope says ° 


The constitution of human nature is such that it naturally de- 
velops a consciousness of God, when God presents himself, even 
as it grows up into a consciousness of self and of the outer 


world.f 
Newman Smyth declares: 


Our point of departure in the investigation of the religious 
nature corresponds with the point from which physical science 
starts upon its voyage of discovery. In exploring either hemi- 
sphere of our double nature we must begin with corresponding 
facts, and proceed by analogous methods; and the experiences 
gained have similar claims upon rational credence. f 


Professor Winchell observes: 


To assert the authority of our belief in the reality either of the 
external world or of the world within ourselves is, by implica- 
tion, to announce the authority of that universal faith of humanity 
which affirms Supreme Divinity.§ 

And Professor Flint has beautifully said : 

Our knowledge of God is obtained as simply and naturally as 
our knowledge of our fellow-men, It is obtained, in fact, mainly 
in the same way... . The Father in heaven is known just as a 
father on earth is known. . . . A child is not long in learning to 
know that a spirit is near it. As soon as it knows itself, it easily 
detects a spirit like its own, yet other than itself, when the signs 
of a spirit’s activity are presented to it. | 

Holding to a rational realism, these writers, and many 
more, insist that our knowledge of God is as reliable as our 
knowledge of man and nature. Dr. Frank also draws out an 
elaborate parallel between the manifestation of God and the 
manifestation of material things in the human consciousness, 
but greatly jeopardizes the argument by admitting a doubt as 

* Republic of God. p. 96. + Compend. of Christian Theology, vol. i, p. 235. 

t Rel JiOUS Feeling, p. 17, sq. § Science and R: ligion, p. 303. 


! Theisin, pp. 76, 89. q Chivistian Certainty, pp. 53-132. 
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to the reality of matter. Professor Bowne,* likewise Professor 
Drummond,t and others who lean toward idealism, use this 
arguinent, but subject it to the same peril. If we know God 
as we know material things, and matter is non-existent, it is a 
short path to the conclusion that God is also non-existent. 
[None of these deny phenomenal objectivity. } 

If I am necessarily ignorant of the existence of the external 
world, and of the personal ego, or real self, 1 must be equally 
ignorant of the existence of God. If one is a mere supposition, 
an illusion, so the other must be. 

To break down the validity of knowledge at one point is like 
the letting out of waters. But holding fast the reality of the 
physical universe, we may argue the reality of the spiritual. 

We must admit the validity of all that is revealed in con- 
sciousness, or we destroy the value of testimony from that 
source. The same difficulties arise in grasping the reality of 
finite beings and material things as we meet in reaching the 
reality of the Divine Being. Material objects and finite beings 


impress themselves in perception, but we never actually touch 


the reality. The interactions of spirit and matter are an un- 
explained mystery. An absolute gulf stretches between spirit 
and matter; and as yet no bridge has been found to span it. 
Sut fur this reason we do not doubt the reality of matter. 
The gulf is narrow ; we can look across it, and hear across it, 
and study nature with much satisfaction. All the operations 
of physical science are carried on across this chasm. In spite 
of this philosophical break in our reasoning, very few have 
been rash enough to deny the existence of matter. It is ever 
present with us, it presses against us, it touches our eyes and 
ears, it enters into our experience, it is revealed in consciousness, 
and we never think of doubting its reality even though a link 
be missing in the philosophical chain of evidence ‘that proves 
its existence. 

There is an unbridged gulf between all subjective ideas of 
the mind and the objective realities represented by them ; and 
if we cannot know across this gulf then all knowledge is im- 
possible. This is the great problem of metapliysies, which 
may never be solved, and yet the operations of the universe 

* Theism, p. 79, seq. + Natural Law in the Spiritual World, introd., pp. 11, 25. 

t Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy, p. 197, 
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proceed as usual. Men persist in believing in the existence of 
matter, even thongh they have not yet determined its relations 
to mind. While a few, standing face to face with these diffi- 
culties, have been driven in despair to deny the reality of the 
external world, the mass of mankind calmly believe in the ex- 
istence of matter, and are content to leave the philosophical 
difficulties to the investigations of the future. 

In like manner men have received an impression of the ex- 
istence of a supernatural Being, and have contidently commected 
this subjective idea with an objective reality, whether or not 
the metaphysical links were always visible. Human opinion 
on this question has marched triumphantly onward, hardly per- 
ceptibly jostled by all the philosophical cavils that have aimed 
to make a belief in the existence of God irrational and impos- 
sible. It seems the doom of human life thus far to rest on 
assumptions respecting the reality of self, nature, and God 
which are not susceptible of philosophical demonstration. But 
men have’shown no inclination to abandon their innate belief 
in the reality of things at the behests of philosophy, 

A final objection, and perhaps the most important of all, for 
the reason that it is not altogether speculative, relates to the 
links that bind the several revelations together. Consciousness 
furnishes an idea of Deity, philosophy tinds an Absolute, na- 
ture discloses an Architect, the Bible reveals a Sovereign and 
Father—does the chain of evidence prove them one and the same 
person? The answer to this question must, of course, be fur- 
nished by the usual argu wents by which the existence of the 
Christian’s God has been sought to be established. We must 
recognize the validity of these lines of evidence, or Christian 
theism breaks down. It is not our purpose here to estimate 
the value of these arguments. Each thinker must judge of 
thein for himself, and, finding them conclusive, theisin for 
him will rest on a secure basis. 

Starting with a vague, primitive conception, the human 
mind endeavors, in the exercise of its powers, and in the use of 
the data furnished in consciousness, to determine something 
respecting this Divinity. The questions will arise: Is there 
but one, or are there many? Is the Deity limited or un- 
limited? In the gropings of the human mind after light, many 
centuries may be employed in answering these questions. 
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Wrong answers may be given, and it is the work of the broad- 
est intellectual culture to attain the right conclusion. The 
acute Greeks were content to worship their many gods until 
Socrates reasoned his way up to the conception of the Absolute, 
the personal, the one God, and died a martyr to monotheism. 
The primitive impression in consciousness does not furnish 
a clear and complete idea of the Absolute ; philosophy has 
developed this idea, and to this extent has rendered a service in 
unfolding a system of theism. Greek philosophy, by teaching 
the doctrine of the Absolute, destroyed polytheism, and as- 
serted the existence of an infinite, personal God. Modern phi- 
losophy has deteriorated somewhat, in that it raises questions 
respecting the personality of God, while it yet clings to the idea 
of the Absolute as a philosophical necessity. 

A few philosophers, such as Kant and Hamilton, have denied 
that the human mind ean know the existence of the Absolute; 
but this they regarded as a metaphysical, and not a practical, 
difticulty—they continued to belzeve in the Absolute. The 
verdict of philosophy is, that the existence of the Absolute is a 
necessity of human thought. There can be but one Absolute ; 
and the human mind very readily connects the vagne im- 
pression in consciousness with the highest conception of phi- 
losophy, and accepts their identity. Dr. Noah Porter has well 


expressed the conclusion that thinkers in general haye reached : 


We do not demonstrate that God exists, but that every man 
must assume that he is. We analyze the several processes of 
knowledge in their underlying assumptions, and we find that 
the one assumption which underlies them all is a self-existent 
intelligence, who not only can be known by man, but who must 
be known by man, in order that man may know any thing else 
besides.* 


Some, however, are not willing to aecept this opinion, but 
find in the Absolute a principle rather than a person, and 
trace no connection between the deduction of philosophy and 
any spontaneous idea in consciousness. 

Proceeding from the Absolute we stand face to face with 
man and nature to inquire after their origin. Here the usnal 
cosmological, teleological, and ontological arguments are em- 
ployed which have made such a powerful impression on the 


* Intellectual Science, p. 555. 
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common mind. Though these arguments may not prove the 
Architect of the universe to be an infinite Being, yet the 
immensity of his creation and the ideas of time and space 
which press upon the mind in its contemplation of the universe 
go far to connect the God of nature with the Absolute of 
philosophy; and the study of the human mind, with its vast 
powers and limitations, and its mysterious glimpses through 
and beyond those limitations, suggests an infinite mind as its 
Creator. While many philosophers and scientists stumble at 
this crossing, and tind in nature nothing but principle, or 
law, or force, the common mind easily makes the transition 
and discovers an infinite personal God—the Architect of the 
universe, and the Father of human spirits. 

The last task of theism is to identify the God of all previous 
revelations with the God of the Bible. The main reliance for 
this purpose is the historical proofs of the truthfulness of the 
Bible, aided by the revelations of God in human consciousness 
in connection with religious experience. The evidence of God 
in conviction and regeneration will point back to the original 
impression in consciousness, and awaken probability that the 
same Being is the source of all these manifestations. The re- 
enforcement which consciousness brings to the historical evi. 
dence, however, can be valid only for Christians, or those who 
are in full accord with Christian testimony. For those whose 
standpoint is entirely outside of religious experience the histor- 
ical evidence must rest solely on its merits. 

Some hesitate to accept the historical proofs of the truthful- 
ness of the Bible, but it is matter of surprise that the number 
is so limited. In any community where these proofs are under- 
stood and measured, the almost unanimons verdict is that they 
connect the God of all previous revelations with the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And for those who accept 
it the direct revelation of Godin the Bible seems beautifully 
to supplement and explain all other revelations. 

It is difficult to analyze the actual contents of the various 
arguments for the existence of God, and assign to each its 
legitimate measure of influence. The original impression is 
born in the mind, and we are never free from its power; the 
universe presses upon us for explanation, and points to a per- 
sonal Creator; our own struggling, longing spirits lead us up 
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to an Absolute Spirit ; conscience proclaims the law of right- 
eousness in our hearts as the dictum of a supreme Lawgiver ; 
tradition to the heathen and the Bible to the Christian speak 
with the authority of a direct revelation, and from all these 


sources springs the broad system of theism. We cannot help 


feeling, however, that the original idea in consciousness is the 
germ of theism, and that to many individuals, and perhaps to 
some whole tribes of men, it has been the only tie to bind the 
creature to the Creator. Some tribes have been so degraded 
as to be unable to reflect on nature or human life, and yet God 
has touched them through this spontaneous impression. Many 
individuals in reflecting on the universe have lost themselves 
in speculation, and reached, as a conclusion, doubt and error 
and atheism. Others have marched to the same goal by the 
path of moral delinquency. But while men have thus, by 
logical jugglery, or by sin, broken their hold on God, he has 
not relaxed his grasp on them. In spite of their logic, or their 
sin, God has spoken in conscience or by his Spirit, and their 
souls have trembled at his presence. 

The value of the argument from consciousness is found in 
the fact that it furnishes a starting-point for theism, and its 
golden threads are woven into the entire system. Shining 
most conspicuously in the original idea of Deity, it neverthe- 
less appears in man’s intellectual and moral nature, and in the 
religious experience of Christendom. Just how much weight 
mankind would attach to the other arguments for the existence 
of God, were it not for this original and wide-spread impres- 
sion, it is iinpossible to determine, for we are never out from 
under its influence. Dr. Frank insists that without this evi- 
dence in consciousness all other arguments would not suffice 
to maintain a belief in God. 

With dialectic arguments God is not to be apprehended, not- 
withstanding this his nearness, and only to the man who has felt 
his hand in the heart will this hand be manifest in the works of 
creation.* 

This sense of the divine abiding in human consciousness is 
an evidence for the existence of God which penetrates and 
re-enforces all other arguments, filling up all chasms in the path 
of theism, and giving to mankind an assurance that is unshaken 


* Christian Certainty, p. 324. 
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by logical eavils. It oversteps the boundaries of all nations and 
races, survives all political, social, philosophical, and religious 
revolutions, and is not halted by any obstacles that beset its 
pathway. The idea of God is peculiarly marked by the “ per- 
sistence” which is a test of spontaneous knowledge ; and the 
multiplication of philosophical difficulties seems in no way to 
endanger it in the belief of mankind. Dr. Cocker says: 

The resistless tide of spontaneous and necessary thought has 
always borne the race onward toward the recognition of a great 
First Cause; and though philosophy may have erred, again and 
again, in tracing the logical order of this inevitable thought, and 
exhibiting the necessary nexus between the premises and conclu- 
sion, yet the human mind has never wavered in the confidence 
which it has reposed in the natural logic of thought, and man 
has never ceased to believe in a God.* 


If we insist that all the metaphysical difficulties must be re- 
moved before knowledge is possible, we shall find no God, but 
rather lose the Bible, the beautiful universe, and ourselves. A 
more thorough study of the operations of the human mind may 
remove the logical obstacles that lie in the pathway of knowl- 
edge; but, whether this result must be reached or not, men will 
continue to act on the assumption that they have knowledge 
of their own existence, the existence of the universe, and the 
existence of God. Such knowledge is necessary, or human life 
vanishes. The vindication of the validity of the evidences of 
theism is found in the fact that through them God has satis- 
fied mankind of his existence. 

The drift of philosophical thought at the present time is 
unmistakably in favor of a full recognition of the revelations 
of conscionsness; and Christian thought is giving peculiar 
emphasis to its subjective ideas and impressions in proof of the 
existence of God and the reality of religious experience. This 
line of evidence undoubtedly has great value, and, if it be not 
burdened with too great responsibility, will serve a valuable 
purpose in the interests of theism and Christianity. 


* Christianity and Greek Philosophy, p. 173, 
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BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
I. His Orricrau STatus. 


Tue remark, quoted with approbation by John Wesley, that ““God made 
practical divinity necessary, the devil controversial,” is especially empha- 
sized when the disputed points are about Church politics, and the contro- 
versy raised is made to interfere with the work of saving souls. We see, 
however, and with sincere regret, that precisely such a question is being 
bruited in the papers of the Church concerning Bishop Taylor’s official 
status ; and it is especially to be deprecated that in some cases these dis- 
cussions have manifested a decidedly partisan spirit with uncharitable 
personal references. Accepting to a very limited extent the necessity 
of which Wesley further speaks, we propose to briefly notice a few of the 
legal points involved, and then proceed to the more congenial duty of 
looking after the work in which Bishop Taylor is engaged-—its eminently 
apostolical character and the practical lessons that it is teaching. 

It is well known to all who are informed respecting our Church’s affairs, 
that at the General Conference of 1856 measures were initiated looking to 
the election of a class of officers till then unknown in our Church, to be 
called Missionary Bishops or Superintendents, ‘‘for any of our foreign 
missions, limiting his [their] jurisdiction to the same respectively.” This 
measure was championed by Dr. Durbin, who, without conceding that 
the General Conference was not entirely competent, outside of the third 
restrictive rule as it then was, to create such an office, in order to obviate 
any possible scruples chose the process of adding the second part to that 
rule, by which the election of such an officer is directly provided for. 
Under that provision two ‘‘missionary bishops for Africa” had been 
duly constituted, when in May, 1884, the office having been vacant for a 
number of years, the General Conference resolved to appoint still another, 
by direct election, who should also be consecrated at the same time with 
the four regular general superintendents just then elected; and accord- 
ingly William Taylor was so chosen and consecrated, the third in the order 
of succession of the ‘‘ Missionary Bishops for Africa.” So far every thing 
seems to be plain and easy to be understood, and there is no evidence that 
either the new incumbent or any body else was at all in doubt respecting 
the nature of the office to which he had been called—its funetions and the 
extent of its jurisdiction, His appointment made him the superintendent of 
the missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, present or pro- 
spective, and in addition to the usual functions of such officer it endowed 
him with certain episcopal powers within his designated ‘‘ jurisdiction.” 
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As it is presumed that Bishop Taylor understood the character of his 
office when he accepted it, so there is no proof that he has since enter- 
tained any different opinions on the subject. He evidently understands that 


he is clothed with all needful authority for the performance of his great 
work, and that he is free to use it according to his own godly judgment ; 
and all that he is doing right grandly. Without disr spect or depreciation, 
it may be said of him that less than most other men in similar positions 
is he troubled about ecclesiastical theories. Were he ambitious of a name 
and of renown, what more could he crave than to be the representative 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the sole superintendent of its mis- 
sions in his designated field, and that field a whole continent with nearly 
a hundred million people—and authorized, within that field, to perform 
all the functions of a Methodist bishop? But some who assume to be 
par excellence the friends of Bishop ‘Taylor have raised the question of 
his episcopal status, claiming that he is a bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church per se, and that the episcopal ‘‘ character” inures in himself 
and must accompany him wherever he may be. This seems to be the 
logic of the claim set up, which also carries with it certain implications 
respecting the nature of our episcopacy which may not be accepted with- 
out inquiry. If the well-established Methodist theory is kept in mind, to 
wit, that the episcopate is not an order, but simply an office, then all is 





» and entirely pla Episcopacy, as it has existed and been main- 


tain 
order, but only an ecclesiastical arrangement. Bishops, according to the 





ed in the general Church for fifteen hundred years, is not a scriptural 


apostolical epistles, were pastors of local churches, and a little later, ac- 
cording to the ‘*‘ Didache ” lately discovered, they were itinerant evangel- 
ists and visitors, with only advisory powers. The notion of an episcopal 
order, above and beyond the usual grade of Christian ministers, originated 
with the departure of the Church from the simplicity of primitive times, 
and it has been the fruitful source of corruption at every period of the 
Church's subsequent career. It is something with which Protestants, and 
especially Methodists, should have no part. 

As a missionary bishop is the superintendent of a foreign mission, 
clothed with some of the functions which in the home Church have been 
exclusively devolved upon the general superintendents, so these latter 
are simply presiding elders, with the whole area of the denomination 
for their common district, having also committed to them certain func- 
tions which, by common consent, all others are forbidden to use. In 
ministerial order, or character, pastors, presiding elders, and bishops are 
the same; they are one in kind, but they have, to some extent, diverse 
duties. These diverse offices, however, are not specifically ordained in 
Scripture, but are only ecclesiastical appointments, devices of human 
wisdom (not excluding the guidance of the Spirit), and are included 
among the things which ‘ every particular Church may ordain, change, or 
abolish.” (Article of Religion XXII.) 

With this view of the case in mind it cannot be difficult to understand 
the proper legal status of a missionary bishop. The missionary function 
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underlies and defines the episcopal—the latter is simply a qualification of 
the former. <A pastor is such only within his pastorate, and a presiding 
elder has no official power except within his proper district; for nobody 
pretends that the presiding eldership is an order having its proper pre- 
rogatives, and not simply an office, charged with certain functions. The 
territorial episcopate of a general superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is conterminous with the denomination, but beyond 
those limits his official powers are terminated. This broad extent of the 
episcopal field was ordained by the constituent General Conference, and 


the delegated General Conference of the present time is forbidden by its 


fundamental law to destroy that ‘‘ plan ;” nor was that restriction removed 
by the clauses added in 1856 respecting a missionary bishop. Until 1856 
the entire work of the ministry was distributed among the pastors, pre- 
siding elders, and bishops; but since that time still another functionary 
has been recognized, called ‘‘a missionary bishop,” appointed to serve 
‘in any (particular one) of our foreign missions,” with his jurisdiction 
specifically limited to the same. Within his properly defined field he may 
exercise certain functions which elsewhere belong only to the general su- 
perintendents; but beyond it, his special authority does not extend; and 
if he for any cause travels abroad, his episcopal powers are for the time 
being in abeyance—be becomes like any other Methodist minister among 
the same conditions. His episcopacy is local, and beyond that locality it 
is not. Should a missionary bishop visit any other mission field than his 
own he could not perform any properly episcopal work; he could not 
preside over an Annual Conference, and an ordination by his hands would 
be legally invalid. Should he visit the United States, his status while 
there would be that of a traveling elder, without official standing. If his 
services should be desired as a general superintendent the rule of the Dis- 
cipline (§ 214) must be followed, which says, ‘‘A bishop is to be consti- 
tuted by the election of the General Conference, and the laying on of the 
hands,” etc. ; and by virtue of that action, it must be observed, his duties 
would be so changed that instead of confining his labors to one specified 
portion of the territory of the Church, he must thereafter ‘‘ travel through 
the connection at large,” and with his associates in the general superin- 
tendency ‘‘ oversee the spiritual and temporal interests of our (whole) 
Church.” It is thus seen that not only are the offices of a missionary 
bishop and that of a general superintendent each distinct from the 
other, but the work of the two is necessarily incompatible. And because 
we believe that for Bishop Taylor to exchange the work in which he is 
engaged for the gencral superintendency of the whole Church would be 
a limiting rather than enlargement of his usefulness, we should greatly 
deprecate such a change. His present calling is manifestly in the order 
of Providence; let him abide in it, with time and opportunities to work 
out its grand results. And while speedy results may seem to be desirable, 
it must still be borne in mind that even in the salvation of the world God 
works by means, and seems never to make haste. Eighteen centuries have 
been occupied in bringing Christianity to its present state. 
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II. His Work. 


William Taylor, engaged in projecting Christian missions among the 
pagan savages of Africa, is a spectacle of the sublimest interest. The 
career upon which he has entered, if continued and prosecuted with a good 
degree of success, will rival in renown those of Livingstone and Stanley, 
with the added luster of the thoroughly spiritual character of his work, 
bringing to the heathen that Gospel for which they were only pioneers 
and road-makers. The significant fact, as now seen, is, that he is doing 
something, not speculating on possibilities and asking how, and whom, 
and by what means, but actually going forward, and at least essaying to 
bring something to pass; and the great world, as well as the whole 
Church, has heard of him, and men are observing his movements as thos 
of one engaged in a perilous but heroic enterprise, or as those of the 
magician walking alone in a charmed circle; and already premature 
shouts of praise are heard from those who admire greatness, though 
not themselves great, and whose impatience of delay renders them un- 
mindful of the admonition that it is not wise to exult in an incomplete en- 
terprise. And yet it is wonderful to see him moving unscathed under 
tropical skies, and among the death-dealing miasmas of African rivers 
and estuaries, threading their marshes and sleeping in their jungles, un 
harmed alike by the elements and the beasts of prey and fierce savage men, 
apparently in a literally realized fulfillment of the Scripture which tells of 
deliverance from ‘‘ destruction and death,” of a‘‘ league with the stones of 
the field,” and which says that *‘the beasts of the field shall be at peace 
with thee.” Steadily, and apparently with undivided purpose, he is seen 
going forward in ceaseless activity, and with large plans of action in 
hand, which he is pursuing with faith and in hope, and ‘or whose out- 
come he seems content to wait. 

Without at all depreciating the divine influences by which he acts, and 
which are the impelling and directing agencies that are leading him 
forward, due account must be taken of Bishop Taylor’s personal qualities, 
which are especially displayed in his work. Among these the most con- 
siderable is his extraordinary personality, self-concentration resulting 
in self-reliance and forgetfulness of all else. This quaiity of mind, if ac- 
companied by real ability in its subject, is mightily effective in one 
charged with onerous and difficult executive duties. It gives confidence 
in all undertakings, and evokes its own resources in both the individual 
and in its auxiliary agents, and is a perpetual assurance of success. It 
projects the work to be done, selects the auxiliaries, decrees the methods, 
and proce as to the execution without any loss of power through divided 
counsels. These qualities have been manifested in all the life-work of 
William Taylor; but by reason of the wide field for their operation as- 
signed to him by the Church they have now become the more conspicu- 
ous. To sustain the work taken in hand will, indeed, tax these powers 
to their utmost; and, while all who sympathize with the spirit of the 
missionary enterprise will earnestly pray and hope for his complete and 
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abundant success, it must still be remembered that his work is only just 
begun, that it is yet too soon to look for matured results. To labor on in 
the patience of faith, sustained by hope in God, is, therefore, the present 
duty, and especially should all concerned be mindful of the divine word 
of caution, ‘* Let not him that girdeth on his armor boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” The campaign now only in preparation is no doubt 
destined to be long and painful, often beset with discouragements, and at 
all times calling for earnest and strenuous efforts. 

The scheme or ideal of his work is unique; his modes of procedure 
are bold, almost to temerity, and yet his is evidently the only method that 
has about it any promise of success, An experiment continued more than 
fifty years, with an outlay of nearly a million dollars, has demonstrated 
the ineffectiveness of the methods that have been pursued. If it is well 
to learn wisdom by one’s failures, our work in Liberia affords abundant 
facilities for the study ; it should be cause for rejoicing tlat Bishop 
Taylor’s work has been projected and will be prosecuted on another plan. 
His watchword is forward, FORWARD, and his objective point the center 
of the region among whose people he intends to operate, where a lodg- 
ment must be effected, and from which aggressive movements may be 
made. The boldness with which the work has been undertaken, and the 
disregard of difficulties and dangers, have their fascinations, which may 
be rendered valuable, and are also liable to become dangerous through 
temerity and want of foresight. The element of self-support, which is 
essential to any large success in missionary work, and which, therefore, 
should always be kept in view and steadily aimed at, but which is, and 
must somewhat longer continue to be, an unrealized ideal, has perhaps 
been too much talked about, for Bishop Taylor’s African missions have re- 
ceived as large pecuniary favors as the average of new missions to heathen 
peoples. But that element will be developed, and there can be no ques- 
tion that when once established there are no difficulties in the way of 
self-support. There may be some danger that too much success in that 
line may develop the love of acquisition, than which scarcely any thing 
could be more to be deprecated, But years must be given in which to test 
the experiment. 


Ill. Irs Lessons. 


Not the least valuable of the results that may be expected to accrue 
from Bishop Taylor’s work in Africa is its probable influence in modifying 
the methods of missionary administration in the field and in the home 
office. It need not be denied that there is more or less danger of a 
kind of bureaucracy, with its routine and red-tape in the administra- 
tion of boards and offices. To some extent something of this kind 
is inevitable, but it always tends to excess, and needs te be broken 
in upon by spontaneous, and perhaps irregular, movements. Organic 
ecclesiastical action is usually quite too conservative to utilize opportuni- 
ties, or to venture upon perilous enterprises. The sure way to accom- 
plish great results is to go about the work, and often that is possible 
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only through a degree of practical disregard of constituted authority. 
There is at all times an unused element of men and money that can be 
called out only by the wild crics and the irregular movements that are 
usually, perhaps justly, accounted somewhat fanatical. The hardships 
of ill-provided expeditions may become the most effective discipline for 
profitable labor; and if the outgoing host shall be di ple ted till only a few 
tried souls remain, these shall see the victory. It is expected that a large 
percentage of those who go out as foreign missionaries will prove failures; 
and it is not beyond probability that in addition to the confessed failures, 
others remain in the work from a variety of motives who would better 
remain at home. It is a good thing for a band of missionaries when the 
faint hearts fall out by the way; and Bishop Taylor's plan of hard service 


and poor pay may hasten the process among his not always wisely- 


selected recruits. 

The watchword of *‘ self-support” comes in good time, and it may be 
hoped that it will accomplish much-needed amendments in the financial 
affairs of some of our older and well-established missions, It is found to 
be generally almost absolutely impossible to bring up a mission to the 
stage of self-support. Like the taste of the bread of the work-house, 
which is proverbially fatal to manly self-reliance in those who receive it, 
the continuous and assured receipt of gifts from the home treasury by a 
foreign mission is far from being wholesome in its action: it will be 
well, therefore, if under Bishop Taylor’s plan Christian communities shall 
be formed that shall eat their own bread and wear their own clothing, 
and build their own houses, and cultivate their fields, and Jearn the Paul- 
ine lesson, that they who are fed with spiritual nutriment should not ex- 
pect that they shall also be fed with carnal things. To do this is a prac- 
tice that it is often very difficult to bring into use in mission fields, 

The promises of eminent success with which there is cause to believe 
Bishop Taylor will greet the coming General Conference, it may be hoped 
will encourage that august body to largely increase the number of mis 
sionary bishops, and to strengthen and facilitate the tendency evinced by 
some of the more fully developed missions toward autonoimy and self- 
support. 

The policy that has hitherto prevailed, of making foreign missions inte- 
gral parts of the home Church, and so compelling them to appear as for- 
eign bodies in their several countries, should be changed as rapidly as 
possible. There should be a local Methodism, with ‘ home-rule,” for 
Germany, for Scandinavia, India, China, and for Japan. This would not 
necessitate such complete separation from the parent body but that grants 
in money could be made and their right use assured, and also that mis- 
sionaries might be sent out to labor among the people, and to teach them 
the way of the Lord more thoroughly. 
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WHAT OF THE BIBLE? 


This is not a new question; but it is one that needs to be often asked 
anew, and one which each individual should honestly propound to him- 
self. Nor should it be a difficult question to answer. It may also be 
said that there is an ever-present, though somewhat indefinite, answer to 
it in the common thought of Protestant communities; but that answer 
so far fails to meet not a few of the problems of the general question 
that it cannot endure the siftings of a rational examination. And this 
vagueness is no doubt an occasion of weakness in the convictions of the 
average Protestant believer. It becomes, therefore, a matter of very 
considerable interest that it should be clearly determined what ought 
to be believed, and what are the proofs by which such beliefs are sup- 
ported, 

The progress of biblical criticism has of late brought this subject so 
conspicuously to the front that its consideration has become a necessity. 
There is evidently springing up a kind of disharmony, more or less 
clearly pronounced, between the specialists in biblical studies and the 
traditional consensus of some of the orthodox denominations, which 
have led to conflicts of opinions among leading theologians, and to di- 
visions in the proceedings of ecclesiastical bodies. A young man of fine 
scholarship and unquestioned Christian character was lately elected to a 
responsible place in a venerable theological seminary—one specially dis- 
tinguished for its unimpeachable orthodoxy —its guardians testifying 
from personal knowledge to the unimpeachable correctness of his faith. 
But when his application for license to preach came before the proper ee- 
clesiastical body it was met with objections because of suspicions that his 
views respecting the inspiration of the Scriptures, and of the ‘‘iner- 
rant” correctness of every part of all the accepted canonical books, fell 
below the required standard. The objections so made, and afterward 
withdrawn, were not the result either of ignorance or captiousness on 
the part of those who made them; and yet the fact that they were made 
for the causes alleged, and also the nature of the further answers made 
by the candidate, which were accepted as satisfactory, suggest other and 
very significant inquiries. These things—for the case referred to is not a 
solitary one—cal! us back to certain first principles of the faith, and they 
require a clear and intelligent answer to the question at the head of this 
paper. 

The distinctive point of difference between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism relates to the ultimate authority that must determine in matters of 
Christian doctrine. The former claims that it abides in the Church, (that 
is, of Rome,) and becomes obligatory when declared by a General Council, 
or the Infallible Pope; the latter, in the spirit of Chillingworth’s famous 
aphorism, that ‘‘the Bible is the religion of Protestants,” appeals to the 
written word, whose sense must be determined by the individual, who 
must read for himself and fashion his creed accordingly. The former 
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method is very simple and direct, and its outcome is easily ascertained, 
and it has the further advantage, in the estimation of the timid or indo- 
lent, that it relieves them from the drudgery of examining and thinking for 
themselves, and shifts the whole responsibility in the premises upon the 
} 


Ss 


oulders of a ghostly attorney ; while the latter requires not a little care- 
ful inquiry, and then, in most cases, leaves many things more or less in 


doubt. 
It is, however, much more than possible that of those who professedly 
accept the theory of the free use and the private interpretation of the 
Scripture, a large proportion derive their opinions from some human au- 
thority. The traditions of one’s religious environments, the lessons 
learned in childhood, the teaching of the pulpit, and the accepted creed 
of one’s Church, usually determine the theological belief of most persons, 


That this should be the case is unavoidable; and it is probably for the 


best, since only a very few can be expected to examine these profound 


subjects from their first principles upward, It is also not to be denied 
that among those who attempt to settle these questions by their own 
study of the divine word there are not inconsiderable discrepancies of 
Opinions, though it may still be believed that, as taught in the Presbyte- 
rian Confession of Faith, ‘‘those things which are necessary to be believed 
and observed are so clearly propounded and opened, in some place of 
Scripture or other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in the 
due use of the ordinary means, may attain to a sufficient understanding 
of them.” In that fact is found the assurance of the substantial unity of 
all genuine Protestants, who, though often differing in respect to non- 
essential details, are nevertheless agreed in all that is necessary for spiritual 
instruction and Christian edification. 

The earnestness displayed in respect to questions of biblical criticism, 
and the manifest divergencies of views concerning the inspiration of the 
Bible, indicate a transition of the prevailing thought respecting both the 
internal and the external character of the Bible. During the early decades 
of the present century the very generally accepted views respecting these 
things were extremely one-sided. The canonical Scriptures were claimed 
to be, in all their parts and portions, and all in equal degree, divine 
oracles, Their substance had been dictated to human amanuenses, who 
wrote only as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The thoughts were 
all divinely given, and though they were expressed in human language, 
the language itself, in that use of it, was transfigured and glorified. 
The prevalent conception was that illustrated by certain medieval illu- 
minations, which picture the evangelists copying their gospels from 
heavenly books held open before them by angels. 

The human element in the Bible consisted only in its outward form 
of words and sentences, and these were selected by the inspiring Spirit— 
all else was said to be entirely and exclusively divine. That conception 
of the case would necessarily shut up the range of biblical criticism to 
the definition of words and the unraveling of metaphors. Nor does it 
appear why, if a revelation so complete and unalloyed by human thought 
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was needful at the first, equal completeness and purity must not still be 
necdful; and if so, copyists and translators can properly perform their 
work only as they are rendered infallible by divine inspiration. 

It is not necessary to be at any pains to show that such views are now 
entertained by very few biblical scholars and critics. The theory on 
which they rested has effectually broken down by reason of its extreme 
one-sidedness, It subsisted and flourished in the unspiritual philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and it is passing away with the removal of 
the conditions that cherished it. The early Reformers, although they as- 
igned so high a place to the written word, were not disposed to make 
t a pope, much less to substitute it for God himself, and to clothe it 
with some of the highest attributes of the Most High. They indeed re- 
ceived the Bible as God’s greatest gift—after that of his own Son—to the 
Church and the race, and as to the outward form they accepted the canon 
as showing what was and what was not of the Bible. And yet it is well 
known that Luther himself had no idolatrous reverence for the canon, 
but, evidently accounting it a human device, he reconstructed it and 
changed its composition by the omission of one or more of its books, and 
that less for critical than for dogmatical reasons. The more conservative 
English Reformers spoke of the Bible not as itself the divine word, but as 
containing ‘*God’s true word ;” and having said so much they then appear 
to be chiefly careful to guard against supplementing its lessons by any 
thing of merely human authority, or of conceding to it any occult or 
mystical sense. It cannot, then, be unsafe at this time for any intelligent 
disciple of those justly venerated men to stand where they stood in their 
estimate and treatment of the holy Scriptures; and, therefore, like them, 
we must submit those sacred and venerable works to the determinations 
of a reverent and intelligent criticism. 

In conceding the supreme authority of the Bible in all matters of 
faith, there is also the assumption for it that it is given by God—that 
is, that it is inspired. In that concession two points must be noted: 
first, that God has in some way communicated to men certain truths and 
doctrines, to the knowledge of which they could not have attained by 
merely natural agencies; and second, that he at the first attested these 
revelations as divine, and afterward extended that attestation to the 
records that were made of them. And that attestation, or its equivalent, 
is as needful now as at first, and this calls for a providential superin- 
tendence exercised through all time over what had been so delivered and 
recorded. For there certainly is no less necessity for the hand of God in 
preserving and transmitting the written word than there was for the 
work of his Spirit in its original communication. These two things ap- 
pear to be essential to any adequate conception of the word of God as 
‘‘the only and sufficient rule of faith and practice,” and these, therefore, 
constitute the real elements of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Wher- 
ever these are accepted we must confess that all that is essential to a 
true faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures is present; and without so 
much as is implied in these things, though there may be a very high esti- 
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mate set upon the book, still it cannot be received as in itself an infallible 


Further, some writers have marked a distinction between God's act in 
declaring his truth and man’s subjective acceptance of it; and to the lat- 
ter, especially, has been given the name of ‘‘inspiration.” It is indeed quite 


possible that many things delivered to and recorded by the prophets were 


not apprehended in their spiritual significance by those who thus received 
ro 


and wrote them. To them, therefore, they were not truly revelations; 
and though written in the book, they still awaited another and clearer 
spiritual manifestation to bring them to the conscious perception.of the 
soul of man, In like manner, the spiritual import of the word may not 
be apprehende| by some who read it, not because of any lack of human 
learning, but for want of spiritual insight. This seems to be the meaning 
of yet another passage in the ‘‘Confession of Faith” referred to above, 
which says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding our full persuasion and assurance of the 

i 


infallible truth of the divine word, it is from the inward work of the 


Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our hearts, 
whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God.” 
Some not over-reverent critics have proposed to test the Scriptures by 
what they term the ‘‘ verifying faculty;” but with them that faculty is 
human and merely rational, and therefore not suited to the task proposed. 
But a better authority tells of ‘‘an anointing from the Holy One,” by 
virtue of which they who have received it ‘‘ know all things” needful 
for saving faith and Christian life. No doubt good and sincere men often 
err from the truth, but not fatally, unless they are misled by their own 
pride of opinion. 

Confessions of faith, because of their necessary brevity and conciseness 
of expression, are especially capable of more than a single construction, 
if the attempt is made to carry them out into details by a process of in- 
ferences. Some degree of indefiniteness and ambiguity may not be alto- 

ther undesirable in many cases, while to hold any one responsible for 

thing that may be logically inferred from what he professes, though 
not declared by him, is an unjust proceeding. In that way this *‘ con- 
venient indefiniteness ” is sometimes made to cover pretty broad doctrinal 
discrepancies, 

In the published summary of belicfs submitted at the second hearing 
of the case referred to at the beginning of this article, the candidate de- 
clares that he believes ‘* the Holy Scriptures not only contain the word 
of God, but are the word of God,” and with that declaration his examiners 
were satisfied. But that last clause is very far from being definitely 
univocal, It may be, or it may not be, understood as a profession of 
belief that every part of every book of the canon is truly ‘‘the word of 
God.” Had the attestant said that he believes that whatever was orig- 
inally written in all of the canonical books is *‘the word of God ”-—that and 
nothing else—which would imply that every part is equally divine, his lan- 
guage would have been less equivocal, and some would ti ink also less CX- 


actly correct. But unless he explicitly denies the presence of a human ele- 
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ment in the Bible he could not have said so. The profession of a belief in 
the sole and divine authority of the Scriptures in respect to faith and duty, 
though altogether excellent, is simply a commonplace ; and when they are 
spoken of as infallible as a ‘‘rule of faith and practice,” we must suppose 
that such a profession at that point is conditioned upon the supposed 
spiritual state of the subject, without which even a rule objectively perfect 
would fail of perfect results. Again, when it is said that ‘‘ the revelations 
of God to the inspired writers were absolutely inerrant,” the confessor 
either formulates an obvious truism which nobody ever thought of deny- 
ing—for God cannot lie—or else he means to say further that all the 
records made by each and every one of the sacred writers are ‘* absolutely 
inerrant;” and then there can be no human element in the Scriptures, 
since ‘to err is human,” and all the confessed discrepancies and math- 
ematical inaccuracies that commentators have so long wrestled with are 
equally true. All that may be said about the practical unimportance of 
the ‘‘ difficulties in the Scriptures,” attributing them in many cases to 
imperfect transcriptions, which biblical science tends to correct, is 
simply the commonplace of the class-room, and is quite correct; but it 
fails to answer the requirements of the case so long as a single instance is 
not covered. 

The question then recurs, whether we are to understand by the word 
every thing found in the Bible from the beginning of Genesis 


’ 


‘Scriptures’ 
to the end of Revelation, Is every thing contained within that compass ‘‘the 
word of God?” And, if so, then we must ask which copy or version is the 
one genuine Bible? for there are many of these, and they present very con- 
siderable discrepancies. Does the declared ‘‘inerrancy” apply to not 
only the spiritual truths revealed, but also to every scientific implication, 
and all historical, genealogical, and geographical statements found in the 
Bible? This would of course entirely exclude all liuman elements from 
the sacred text, and give us the whole body of the canonical Scriptures 
as an undiluted mass of divine truth and doctrine, without any human 
admixture, and in every part equally and ‘‘inerrantly ” the pure word of 
God. But is that the accepted doctrine of Protestantism? We have 
seen how Luther viewed this matter when he presumed to describe one of 
its chief portions as relatively ‘‘an epistle of straw.” Nor did the En- 
glish Reformers so teach; for we find at the opening of one of the ‘‘ Homi- 
lies” prepared to be read by authority in all the churches, “On the Holy 
Scriptures,” this language: ‘‘ Unto the Christian man there can be nothing 
more necessary or profitable than the knowledge of the Holy Scripture; 
JSorasmuch as in it is CONTAINED God’s true word, setting forth his glory 
and man’s duty.” And in the ritual of the Church of England—which is 
followed in this particular by our own Church—the candidate for the 
eldership is only required to profess at this point that he ‘‘is persuaded 
that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine required of neces- 
sity for eternal salvation.” In all these cases it is assumed to be enough 
that we have the sacred volume, which alone, when unfolded by the 
teachings of tlie Spirit, is sufficient to guide the willing and obedient into 
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all religious truth. And although we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels—and even if it were deemed possible that some particles of earthy 
matter may be mingled with its pure gold—still the divine teacher, the 
Comforter that is to guide us into all truth, will know how to separate the 
human from the divine; and while human learning may suflice to com- 
pass all that is in the letters, still to the unspiritual the Bible is a sealed 
volume. If only the light of man’s understanding is brought to its inter- 
pretation the result will be both incomplete and misleading. He who is 
himself the author of all that is divine in Scripture, when just completing 
his personal ministry as a man among men, left this promise to his disci- 
ples, and through them to the Church in all after times: ‘* But the Com- 
forter, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto 
you,” thus clearly intimating that the mysteries of salvation set forth in 
God’s written word must needs be unfolded to the spiritual understanding 
by the ministration of the Spirit. And a little further along he ampli- 
fied this promise by adding, ‘* When the Spirit of truth is come, he shall 


guide you into all the truth, for he shall not speak from himself” (that 


is, make new revelations), but ‘‘ He shall glorify me, for he shall take of 


mine (the words of Christ, uttered either by himself directly, or indirectly 
through prophets and evangelists and apostles), and shall declare it unto 
you.” 

As learners of the things that belong to salvation the Bible is to us the 
divinely designated text-book, but the Holy Spirit himself is every man’s 
teacher; and, since he is infallible, any possible human elements in the 
text-book must be entirely harmless, for these are not among the things 
of Christ which the Spirit will declare to the docile subjects of his min- 
istrations. ‘‘ All the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” are not only 
in Christ, but they are Aid in him; and, though written down in the book, 
they can be truly revealed only to those to whom the Spirit shall declare 
them. It is enough, as to our outward equipment, that we have in our 
hands the volume in which lies ‘tthe mystery of mysteries ;"’ but beyond 
that, we need in our hearts the spirit of inspiration to receive for ourselves 
‘the Spirit and the truth.” 

We confess in our sacred songs that the meaning of the written word 
must be given to each believer by the same Spirit that dictated it to those 
who wrote it; and that inspiring and directing Spirit, acting like the 
magnet, will bring to believing hearts only the unalloyed truth. For its 
divinely appointed purpose the Bible is a faultless volume, but its fault- 
lessness does not necessarily imply its absolute ‘‘ inerrancy” in its external 
form and human elements, 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Geologists tell us that earthquakes are caused by movements in the 
earth’s crust, the parts adjusting themselves to new conditions—a theory 
which makes those seemingly destructive movements simply attempts at 
new and better arrangements as demanded by changes already made, and, 
therefore, conducive to future quiet and stability. Perhaps similar con- 
siderations will apply to the pending political agitations just now occur- 
ring among the affairs of the [badly] United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Jreland. These movements are certainly sufficiently seismatic, and 
there may be good reasons to believe that they are the results of changes 
which have been going forward for a long time in the social and econom- 
ical affairs of the kingdom, and that their tendency is not at all destructive 
nor largely revolutionary, though, like all readjustments, they may occa- 
sion local and temporary inconveniences, 

The troubles that now convulse the whole kingdom—although the 
strained relations of the two islands, on account of their diverse races 
and institutions, are of long standing, and have become inveterate through 
age—center in the incompatible demands of landlords and tenants; the 
former requiring more, and the latter unable or unwilling to pay as 
largely as in the past. The question involved is, after all, simply one of 
facts: Can the tenant farmer afford to pay as large a rental for the acres 
he occupies as has formerly been paid ? and can the landlord reduce the 
rentals without incurring the risks of bankruptcy ? Probably both of 
these questions must be answered by a simple negative; and because the 
one party is not willing nor able to continue the old system, and the other 
party finds it very inconvenient to readjust his claims to tlle new demands, 
there is and must be a conflict. 

After making all necessary allowance for the chronic religious feuds of 
Protestants and Catholics, and for the incompatibility of tempers of Celts 
and Saxons—the love of power in the latter, and the recklessness of life 
and love of a fight in the other—it still remains evident that the peren- 
nial spring of the conflict is a pecuniary one—the opposing demands for 
a larger share of the produce of the land. The Ireland of half a century 
ago exists no longer; both the upper and the lower classes have changed, 
but they have not come nearer together. The higher and more costly 
style of living that has come into vogue in both Europe and America has 
not failed to be felt even in the poverty-stricken regions of western and 
southern Ireland, and accordingly the landlord requires a larger income, 
and the tenants, after supplying their own augmented wants, find them- 
selves unable to pay even as largely as their fathers did; and then America 
lies just beyond the Atlantic and is perpetually sending a current of moral 
and political influences across the ocean, which is acting upon the social 
atmosphere not less effectively than the Gulf Stream acts upon the climate. 
The material agencies, also, that operate between the two countries, are 
widely effective of changes in the views of the poorest of the poor in 
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All this is, no doubt, true to the original, and its censures are none too 
severe, but it would be found very difficult, in the changed condition of 


things, for better men to so adjust things that neither party—the tenants 
nor the landlords—shall escape from claims that cannot be met. Even 
those of the better class, next described, find it no easy matter to respond 
to the adverse claims made upon them. 
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headed but prejudiced Saxon overlooks the fact that every tenant in Treland does 
not go about ermed with a gun, and, generally speaking, has not the slightest 
wish to shoot his landlord, uuless coerced into so doing. 

But ‘‘ the good old Irish gentleman” is becoming only an historical char- 
acter; the change of environments is unfaverable to the perpetuation of 
the species, and neither the superior nor the inferior party is willing to 
perform his part of the compact, by virtue of which such a class was 
possible. Social discontent has produced emigrations, leaving vast por- 

ions of lands uncultivated, and_ unsettling the minds of the common 
people; and the opportunities for outlays in not undesirable, but, for such 
as the tenant classes are, extravagant expenditures breeds further discon- 
tents and restiveness. The reduction of rents, in proportions that would 
sadly deplete many an old estate, must be the inevitable outcome of the 
new condition of affairs; and because the landlord class is legally the 
master of the situation, social strifes and incipient rebellion must compel 
the needed changes. But the outcome is as certain as the course of the 
seasons, and they only are the real friends of the national welfare who 
shall see the situation and seek to adjust affairs in harmony with the 
demands of the case. A reconstruction of society, in its social and indus- 
trial relations, has become inevitable by reason of the changed political 
relations already effected throughout Europe, and nowhere else more so 
than in all parts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
This process will necessarily destroy much that is venerable and pleasant 
to contemplate; for wide social changes, though inevitable and needful 
for the general welfare, cannot be effected without the sacrifice of some 
things that are in themselves valuable. The sentiment that cherishes the 
antique and time-worn simply because it is old must give way before 
the progress of the living present, for the dwellings of the living are of 
more account than the tombs of the dead. 


FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


“How to Batr.e Acatnst Metnopism?” is the title of an address re- 
cently made at a pastoral conference in Erlangen, and which, in the form 
of a printed pamphlet, has attracted considerable attention in Germany. 
The author commences by stigmatizing, in striking outlines, the move- 
ment known as ‘‘Methodism” as an entirely ‘‘ un-German,” unevangelical 
one, undermining the foundations of the Reformation. He declares that 
it does this in a very crafty way, by agents whose well-calculated methods 
and laical style gain generous results. This leads him to the.real point 
in question, namely, the attack on the State Church, whose faults and 
short-comings are the real ground for the inroads being made by the new 
faith. As such he very specially names the weakness and inefficiency of 
religious consciousness, the want of a confidential relation between the 
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congregation and the pastor, the rarity of divine service as well as its 
uniformity, and its exactness in regard to time and place and clothes, and 
the very decided neglect of special religious services. He complains 
much of the assumption on the part of the laity in the matter of church 
offices, and the total disregard of all police regulations in all their arrange- 
ments, which he would put into operation to check them. 

If the author thinks in this way to stem the tide that now tends toward 
Methodism he does so on the supposition that real Christians can find in 
the Church the satisfying religious nourishment that the masses seek in 
Methodism; and this they do not. And in reality this is the great want 
that gives to Methodism its attraction. This arises from the growing 
democratic opposition to Church-ordained authority, and the ecclesias- 
tical assumption that all who assume their prerogatives in any way are 
agitators. The German Church must abolish a good deal of its red tape 
before it can battle with any success against our faith. 


THE BIsHoPRIc OF JERUSALEM is a troublesome question that seems 
at last to be settled. The archbishop of Canterbury, in conjunction with 
his colleague of York and the bishop of London, published a circular 
announcing that after the lapsing of the agreement with the Prussian gov- 
ernment an English bishopric has been established in Jerusalem. The 
High Church party protested against this in advance, as a sort of en- 
croachment on the prerogatives of the Greek patriarch, in the fear that 
this measure might be regarded as one that would deny the legitimacy of 
the Greek Catholic Church. 

A brief from the archbishop seeks to reply to both objections by affirm- 
ing expressly that it is in nowise the business of the future bishop to 
muke proselytes from the orthodox Church, or in any way to meddle with 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch; but rather to cultivate friendly relations 
with the other ‘‘ catholic” Churches in Jerusalem, and especially with the 
Greek Church; and, above all, to convince these Churches that the 
Church of England desires to labor with them on the platform of catho- 
lic principles. The archbishop also adds to these words that the said 
prelate will have no territorial jurisdiction in Palestine, and hence bears 
rather unwisely the title of ‘‘bishop of Jerusalem;” he will have rather 
the spiritual supervision over the priests and missionaries of the English 
Church. 

In explanation of the relation to the patriarch, a letter from the latter 
is given, in which he gives expression to the ardent wish for a closer con- 
nection of the Churches, and especially requests that the English bishop 
shall be stationed in Jerusalem, and not in Beyroot, as is urged in some 
quarters, Therewith the objections of the opposing parties seem to be 
met, for even they wished to see the English branch of the ‘catholic 
Church represented in Jerusalem in order in the Holy City, in common 
with the representatives of the other Churches, to celebrate the eucha- 
rist; only they suggested, in view of the sensitiveness of the patriarch, 
sending another high grade ecclesiastic—an archdeacon, perhaps; but 
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this objection seemed to fall away after the above quoted letter of the 


patriarch, 
But, in spite of all this, the High Church party complain loudly. They 


think it fortunate that they are no longer bound to the Prussian State 
Church in this matter, and they have gotten rid of a corpse in the disso- 
lution of the contract; but they greatly need the money that came from 
that quarter. This deficit is now to be made good by the ‘‘Church Mis- 
sionary Society,” and this is by no means of the High Church way of 
thinking. As this body now makes a considerable sacrifice for this bish- 
opric, it naturally expects the advancement of its own interests, so that 
in the new arrangement either the patriarch will be deceived or the said 
society. Now, an English bishop in Jerusalem should owe his friendly 
reception to no false assertions. These will deceive both parties, and 
leave the field open to others who are more frank and more intelli- 
gently active. The Protestant ‘‘sects,” as they are called in contumely, 
are developing so much energy that, while those others are lukewarm, 
these may step in and secure the prize. 

Prkre HyactntuE is again becoming quite active in Paris, and is 
assisted this time by a coadjutor bearing the name of Abbé Jouet. This 
latter gentleman has lately enlightened the Papal nuncio in Paris as to the 
grounds of his separation from the Roman Catholic Church. Hyacinthe 
is no longer working in the sole interest of the Gallican Church, but 
rather for the union of the entire apostolic and episcopal Church, to be 
called the Anglo- Catholic. ; 

In view of this new tendency of the noted pére, he was recently invited 
by the rector of the Anglo-American Church in Paris to deliver in his 
pulpit a ‘* Lenten sermon,” on which occasion he said many strange things. 
This Anglo-American Church has a catholic interior in the matter of its 
ornaments, and the processional entrance was made in the style of the 
highest church, Father Hyacinthe and his assistant wearing the violet 
stole and the surplice. After the processional hymn Hyacinth recited 
several prayers, in one of which he prayed for the blessing and the illu- 
mination of God on the patriarchs of the Romish, Greek, and Anglo- 
American Churches, and for the spread of unity, liberty, justice, and 
peace. From his prayer it appeared that Hyacinthe is willing that the 
pontiff shall remain as head of an Italian national Church, but every- 
where else the national catholic Churches shall have a patriarch at their 
head, and all these shall unite in the one holy apostolic Church. 

In the ‘‘ Lenten sermon” that followed, the pére said but little concern- 
ing the passion of the Lord, and very much about politics. He would have 
two free Churches in the two sister republics, namely, of France and the 
United States; from which it is difficult to distinguish whether the notable 
speaker is a republican or an imperialist, when he says that imperialism, 
or even a dictatorship, may be another form of republic. In the course 
of his sermon, if this political speech may be catled thus, he enters the 
arena for the separation of Church from State; and in flaming words he 
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depicted the success of this system in the United States. This, he thinks, 
is seen in the respect for the Lord’s day in this country, in the regard for 
conscience, and in the prayers with which each session is opened in the 
capitol at Washington, which, unlike the capitol at Rome, is not the 
symbol of oppression, but of liberty. 

Finally, he comes to his darling plan of a union of the Episcopal Church 
of America with the Gallican Church of France. He regards this as the 
Church of the future, because its faith is pure and unspotted from the 
period of the apostles down to our day. Liberty and authority must be 
the foundation of a future union of Christendom, not despotism. The 
‘‘ majestic ritual” of the correct Anglo-Catholic Church caused the list- 
eners to preserve the utmost decorum during the entire service, though 
the sermon was a strange performance for Lent. But we may thank 
Father Hyacinthe with all our heart that he extends his magnificent plan 
only to all ‘‘apostolic ” and episcopal Churches, for in this way all other 
poor Protestant Christians are of course excluded from the electric stream 
of the apostolic succession. 


Tne Reticrous Question still comes to the surface in the French 
Chambers very often, and for the peace of that country, and perhaps of 
the world, it is again postponed without a solution; for any positive solu- 
tion just now would be likely to produce serious results. It is certain, at 
least, that a violent separation of Church and State just now would lead 
to grave consequences. 

The Radicals desire that all property now in mortmain in the hands of 
the Church should be confiscated, for thus might be obtained the money to 
support the budget for public worship. But thoughtful men—and it is 
surprising how thoughtful these men often hecome when they reach the 
helm—felt the immense weight of their responsibility, and rejected most 
decidedly this break with the Church just at present. As Minister Goblet 
recently assured Clemenceau, the present government desires the separa- 
tion of Church from State, and sees for the future no other solution to the 
question; but Goblet says that this separation must be prepared by meas- 
ures that for the present are transient, and which may require a series of 
years to ripen to a conclusion. This is a very reasonable position, but one 
which is bitterly attacked by the united Radical left. 

In the meanwhile the government, and with it also Protestantism, 
gained a slight victory in the matter. In a recent discussion of the 
budget, the commission went so far as to cut off the credit for the theo- 
logical faculty and the seminaries of the Lutheran Reformed Church, since 
this has long been done for the Catholic Church. But in further discus- 
sion it was not forgotten that this scarcely affects the Roman Catholic 
faculties, because the instruction and the training of the young priests are 
given in their own schools, which live now as they did before, and have 
perhaps gained greater influence. They have their own endowment to 
fall back on, but what has the Protestant Church of France? Its schools 
are mere eleemosynary institutions, in which poor students find a meager 
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support, and the faculty is the only source of instruction of the young 
theologians, ‘With them faculties and seminaries are closely allied, and 
the fall of the one would evidently drag down the other. 

This condition of things was not unknown to certain members of this 
commission, and still the majority voted to strike out the credit, saying and 
understanding that faculties and seminaries must fall together; and that 
in order to be equally just to the Protestants and to the Catholics it would 
be necessary in some way to give them a support. They either did not see 
or did not heed; they wished the credit among their followers of doing a 
bold thing. But the government, which seeks as far as possible to avoid 
sharp conflicts, this time energetically defended the interests of Prot- 
estantism; and it succeeded in bringing about an understanding with 
the budget commission, in consequence of which the credits for the Prot- 
estant faculties and their seminaries should without debate be granted 
for another year. We may well conceive that this news caused much joy 
in the ranks of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches; but what a sad life 
they lead in having the Damocles sword ever over their heads, not know- 
ing from year to year when it may fall! But this yearly danger and its 
annual escape ought to teach them to take active measures against the 
fate that awaits them—namely, self-support. 


WorKINGMEN’s CoLoNIEs are proving quite a success in Germany. This 
is in reality another name for tramps’ homes ; that is, they are an experi- 
ment in the line of abolishing the tramp nuisance. There is now a 
Roman Catholic colony near Coblentz, and others are in prospect for 
Mecklenburg and even Poland. In Bavaria there is no sympathy 
shown for this benevolent enterprise (too much beer there, perhaps). 
In all the colonies, in 1886, 12,151 men were received, and 11,832 dis- 
charged. About 84 per cent. of these had been disciplined in some way 
by the police. At present there are about 1,519 in all the colonies, or 
refuges, as they are sometimes called. 

And although the organization is yet imperfect, vagrant beggary is 
evidently on the decline in the neighborhood of these colonies. One of 
the provincial directors estimates that the province saved last year about 
$10,000 on account of these retreats for tramps, where they are made to 
work for what they get. The Prussian minister of the interior is so 
much pleased with the experiment that he lately granted 1,500 marks to 
the board of trust. 

The same organization is also taking up the subject of care of habitual 
drinkers. The authorities are forced to confess that the consumption of 
strong liquors is greatly on the increase, thus adding to the production of 
tramps; and some legal measures of prevention are recommended to the 
imperial parliament: these are mainly a higher duty on liquors, and a re- 
striction on their sale. Pastor Bodelschwing, who is the leading spirit 
in this movement, is quite discouraged at the coolness with which 
petitions in this line are received, and would establish what he calls 
home colonies for hard drinkers, where they can remain Jonger than in the 
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colonies, whose terms are seldom longer than from four to six months, 
Men cannot be cured of the passion for drink in so short a peniod; they do 
well while at work, but fall back as soon as they return to their haunts. 


THE PROTESTANTS OF THE TyROL are greatly rejoiced that they are at 
last in possession of a place in which to worship, though under Austrian 
rule. The famous watering-place of Meran, the resort of so many inva- 
lids all summer long, and even into the late autumn, now offers to the 
Protestant heart a shrine wherein to worship God in simplicity and 
truth. It has cost a hard struggle to get it, and not a few years of work 
in various ways to secure the means. The edifice bears the name of 
** Christ Church,” and is beautifully situated to attract the eye of all who 
enter Meran from Botzen, the usual approach of visitors. 

Many of its adornments have come from different parts of Europe, as 
presents from those who have been frequent guests in this sanitarium. 
And it is not only foreigners who are pleased at the erection of this Prot- 
estant temple amid purely Catholic surroundings, but not a small 
number of the resident Lutheran Protestants rejoice that two deacon- 
esses have started a Protestant school as a mission post, In 1837 the 
Lutherans were exiled from the land, as were their co-religionists from 
Strasburg in the last century. In 1859 the ban was raised by King Will- 
iam the Fourth of Prussia, who, while on his journey to Italy, passed 
through Meran, and succeeded in gaining some concessions for the Prot- 
estants. 

After that period the Protestants were allowed to meet in private locali- 
ties, and be served by pious laymen mainly. It seems quite exasperating 
that all thisannoyance must be suffered in a private house; but such were 
the Catholic aggressions in the Tyrol down to the conflicts of ’66 and °71. 
At last they succeeded in gaining permission to arrange a room asa church 
on their own private property. It was a glorious hour when the Protestants 
of Meran received the grant to construct a church for themselves, and on 
its arrival they sang with tearful eyes, ‘“Nun danket alle Gott!” (Now all 
thank God!) The exceptional indorsement of a Protestant congregation 
in Meran was professedly only for visiting strangers and guests of the 
hotels; but in a little while the fever spread, and there is now also a Prot- 
estant congregation in Innspruck, which is a thorn in the side of the 
superstitious papists of that old town. 


THE NATIVE AFRICANS are putting foreigners to shame by taking the 
sharpest measures to prevent the introduction of rum into their land. 
The emir of Rupe (on the Niger), in West Africa, thus writes to the col- 
ored Bishop Crowther: ‘‘A matter about which I would gladly talk to 
you I must write. It is no lengthy affair. It is only about rum (borasa). 
Rum has ruined our land. It has spoiled our nation. It has made our 
people crazy. I have now made a law that no rum shall be bought or 
sold. If any one is found selling rum his house shall be destroyed. Any 
body who is found drunk shall be killed. For the sake of God and the 
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prophet, dear Crowther, you must help us in this matter. You must not 
allow our land to be destroyed through rum. May God bless you in 
your work!” These are the words from the mouth of Mdiki, the emir 
of Rupe. 

When a Bassuto chief died from tke effects of rum, the chief, Letsee, 
at the earnest request of the missionaries, addressed a solemn warning to 
the people. A brother of the deceased king, Moschsh, went around as a 
temperance apostle, preaching every-where against rum; the result of this 
was that chiefs and people were seized with the excitement, so that all 
the priests and nearly all the people abjured rum entirely.. Stern laws 
and measures were adopted against the importation of rum, and the 
liquor shops began to disappear. 

This appeal has had its effect on the German public, now: greatly in- 
censed that certain houses will continue to send bad rum to A‘ffican ports 
to destroy the souls and bodies of the poor blacks. The president of the 
German association against the use of spirituous liquors for the-third time 
appeals to the parliament to take active measures to reduce the means of 
obtaining strong drink. The government promises to bring in-a bill this 
winter, and in the meanwhile the German missionaries are cireulating such 
literature as the above, in order to create in the public mind.a disgust for 
the dealers who persist in sending rum to Africa. 


Tae UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN is in a very flourishing condition, the num- 
bers reported for the winter semester being 5,357. This is the highest 
figure reached in any German university in modern times; it is an advance 
on the summer preceding of 1,066, and on the last winter semester of 
165. This great number of students was divided among the faculties as 
follows: 794 in theology, 1,282 in jurisprudence, 1,297 in medicine, and 
1,984 in the very various branches included in the German universities in 
the philosophical faculty. Prussia was the native land of 4,062, and 740 
belonged to the remaining states of the empire. To foreign European 
states there belonged 381, and outside of European lands 174; of these 
latter 149 were from America, and 21 from Asia (the most of these from 
Japan). Besides the large number matriculated, 1,523 persons were au- 
thorized to hear the lectures, so that thus nearly 7,000 were in attendance 
on these. The faculty numbered 288, and of these 16. belong to the theo- 
logical faculty. 

In the University of Bonn there were in the last semester 1,121 students, 
Besides these were 74 not matriculated, so that the whole number was 
1,195. In the Protestant faculty there were 122, in the Catholic faculty 
86—there being two theological faculties in that university. The theo- 
logical and the medical faculties are making the most increase there. 
There were three new professors in the Roman Catholic faculty; namely, 
Schrérs, Kirchkamp, and Fechtrup. These have referred the faculty stat 
utes prescribed by the Tridentine Council to the hands of the dean, Prof. 
Kellner. To these statutes: has lately been added: that of papal infal- 
libility. 

39—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IIL. 
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A Joparc Institute is the latest addition to the University of Leipsic. 
For many years Prof. Delitzsch has been trying to effect this purpose, 
and has at last succeeded. This seminary is intended for the workers 
among the Jewish missions, in whatever capacity, either as missionaries 
or casual visitors ,in the service of. the kingdom of God. They here 
receive a practical and scientific training, in an institution whose device is 
‘* Talk Kindly to Jerusalem.” 

A few months ago a schedule of studies was adopted; and this was 
quite rigidly adhered to, though but an experiment, during the last 
semester. The teachers number five; namely, Delitzsch, Faber, Lichten- 
stein, Cohn, and Anacker, Of these two are of Jewish extraction, and of 
genuine Talmudic-rabbinical culture. But the number of students was 
discouragingly small—only two—as the work is not very popular. One 
of these candidates was a German and the other a Dane, sent: by the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews in Denmark. There were a few 
who came simply as transient students for the most practical studies, from 
Finland, Cracow, and other regions. Besides their regular university 
studies they were enrolled as members of the Anglo-American Asso- 
ciation founded by Delitzsch some twenty years ago for the purpose of 
exegetical studies; and they are also pupils of the Old Testament lessons 
of Dr. Baur. The schedule for the present semester includes an exegesis 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, with illustrations from Jewish literature 
by Lichtenstein, himself a Hebrew. Several other of the studies are 
specially calculated to meet the needs of an apostle to the Jews. 


PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN seems still to struggle on with a good 
measure of success, It is only twenty years that it has been permitted to 
show itself, and it now has about ten thousand adherents in some one 
hundred and fifty different points. It has not alone places of worship, 
but also schools and papers; and in the hospital of Madrid there is a 
separate ward for Protestants, The student Larranga, who had quite a 
conflict with the academic authorities, has been allowed to pass his licen- 
tiate examination, which closes his connection with the university; and 
he is the first student of a Spanish university that has remained a Prot- 
estant. He now goes to Germany to learn the language, and pass through 
a German university. More students from the Protestant gymnasium 
propose entering the university, and will, doubtless, be allowed to do so, 
This gymnasium is now receiving students from distant provinces of 
Spain, and it has in its corps of teachers an excellent German philologist, 
who is a fine scholar in the Romanic idioms, 


Tue Danish BrstE Socrety in Copenhagen, to which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society is about to yield the field, is making vigorous 
preparations to meet its responsibilities, For the purpose of securing the 
necessary financial support a yearly general collection will be granted it 
throughout the land. The society, which has lost a valuable worker in 
the death of Kaspar, sold last year over four thousand Bibles, and, since 
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its formation, about 590,000; while at the same time the British society 
circulated 48,000. In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Cun Christians Recommend the 
Teachings of the Freethinkers ?” the chief of an hospital in Aalborg utters 
a warning against the growing dangers that threaten Christianity in Den- 
mark, from the activity of certain teachers of the popular schools who are 
favorable to the doctrines of Grundvig, which are of a very rationalistic 
tendency, though wearing the guise of genuine Christianity. The author 
proves his position by quotations from their lectures, which contain the 
boldest attacks on the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 


Tue NorweciAn Biste Socterty is also working with diligence. This 
is seen from its last annual exhibit, which reports a circulation of about 
11,000 copies. But the Norwegians have a deal of trouble with the rad- 
ical political element, which is generally of a rationalistic tendency in the 
matter of religion. Even the present highly liberal ministry are having 
trouble with that element, and are likely to lose their hold on it. Said 
ministry lately ordered the seizure of a highly sensational book, depicting 
the fate of a harlot in very minute and vulgar detail, and one calculated to 
corrupt the public mind. This measure created a great excitement among 
the working population of Christiania, and they got up a workingmen’s 
procession, counted by thousands, to which quite a number of students 
attached themselves. All these, with a band of music and sixteen ban- 
ners, appeared before the official residence of the premier, Sverdrup, in 
order to force a release of the book from ban. But this latter was main- 
tained, and the minister who three years ago was the idol of the masses 
has now fallen under ban himself. 


THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE are greatly encouraged by the success of 
the effort to make collections for the aid of their theological students, on 
account of the refusal of the Government to continue the system of 
stipendiums. These collections in the year past have actually exceeded 
at least what was called for, if not their needs. This aid for the students 
is so much the more necessary from the fact that the Church needs them 
somuch. A large number of the parishes of the Reformed Church in 
France are still unsupplied. These vacancies occur mostly in the village 
parishes, because the pastors, it seems, much prefer the city to the vil- 
lage life. According to the last report there were no less than fifty-three 
vacancies, of which some have existed from eight to ten years. Indeed, 
in some of the churches the vacancy has lasted so long that the parish ex- 
ists only in name. In the department of Sevres there are reported 11,323 
Protestants, who, in consequence of the vacancy of two places, have been 
forced to remain a series of years entirely without pastors, On specially 
holy days these now go to the Catholic Church, in order not to be entirely 
without religious association. 


‘THE GERMAN TEMPLARS,” as they call themselves, are making a great 
success of their work in Palestine, notwithstanding the indifference or 
opposition at home in Wiirtemberg, and in the Holy Land itself. The 
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first colony was founded in Jaffa, in 1869; the second was Haifa, at the 
base of Mount Carmel]; in 1872, Hoffmann, their leader, planted the third 
in Sharon; and in 1873 the fourth was founded in Jerusalem. In conse- 
quence of the Russo-Turkish war the colonies suffered much in their 
industries, but among themselves they became stronger and more united 
as to measures and policy. Islamism looks with jealous eyes on European 
culture of any kind, even of the soil, and therefore embarrasses instead of 
aiding them in their system and enterprises. This colonization has not 
been helped from Germany because of its religious leanings, although the 
colonial association has been appealed to. The German Government has 
always protected them by the presence of ships of war in the vicinity, in 
times of excitement against Christians; and of late the Wiirtemberg min- 
ister of the interior granted them 3,650 marks for theif schools. This 
gives them the stamp of approval. 


—_— <> —— 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Our ForeIGN Misstons rn 1886.—How many of our pastors and laymen 
interested in our mission work will, we wonder, read the bulky Report of 
our Missionary Society? Perhaps a small percentage of the pastors will 
make occasion to give it a cursory examination, and regret that they 
have not time to possess themselves of the valuable information it con- 
tains. A still smaller percentage of laymen will look into it, and wonder 
why the interesting facts they find scattered through its three hundred 
and seventy-five pages cannot be given to the masses of the Church in a 
more available form. Many of our business men would unquestionably 
like to be better informed about the successes, the needs, the exact con- 
dition of our various missions, but cannot find time to examine and 
digest the annual reports, even if they receive them. If better informed, 
of course, they would give more intelligently; and to give more intelli- 
gently is to give more liberally. Our Church press gives, in one form 
and another, a great deal of missionary matter; and The Gospel in All 
Lands furnishes the busy pastor and inquiring Jayman twelve volumes 
yearly of cyclopedic information about general mission fields, societies, 
missionaries, statistics, etc., with much special matter about our own 
missions. But in the Annual Report we have such descriptions of particu- 
lar missions, such accounts of progress, such statements of special diffi- 
culties and needs, as cannot be found elsewhere; and there is that oppor- 
tunity of comparison of year with year which is not afforded by any other 
publication. We are persuaded that but few have learned the real. value of 
these Annual Reports; and we are just as strongly convinced that it is of 
the highest importance that our people, ministerial and lay, should become 
acquainted with them. One way of interesting people in them is to point 
out their most interesting and important features, If some competent 
person were to take the proofs before the volume is issued, acquaint him- 
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self thoroughly with the contents of the reports of superintendents, presid- 
ing elders, and missionaries, and give a summary or survey for the year, 
quoting some of the more striking sentences and paragraphs, so as to 
give something of the tone of the reports as well as the facts, and issue it 
in a well-prepared-sheet or pamphlet, a great and valuable service would 
be done. Most Methodists would read every word of it, and it would 
serve to direct the attention to the Report itself for further information. 

The Sixty-eighth Report, edited by Dr. Reid, the senior secretary, and 
issued in April last, opens, according to the time-honored custom, with 
Africa, the oldest of our foreign missions, There is little enough of special 
interest in the fifteen pages devoted to it, save the account given by the 
secretary of Bishop Taylor’s work on the Congo and in the coast countries 
bordering on it. The great want in Liberia seems to be church build- 
ings, due perhaps to the want of a more energetic, enterprising member- 
ship. There is, however, a more encouraging tone in the reports this 
year, and it may be that the bishop will infuse some of his own energy 
and enterprise into conference and people. The bishop’s work comprises 
two districts, the Upper Congo and the Angola. There are thirteen 
appointments in the former, and twenty-one in the latter, besides ten 
young people who are learning the language. We have now in Africa, 
not including Bishop Taylor’s special work, 2,490 members. 

For our South American Mission we have last year’s appointments and 
last year’s statistics, with only a page besides, stating that Bishop Fowler 
visited the field and reorganized the mission, and made important 
changes. Why South America sent no report is not explained. Our 
second oldest mission has not returned large results for fifty years’ 
outlay. The year 1885, giving a net increase of about 150 members and 
probationers, was the best year the mission has had for a long period, 
if not the best since its organization. What is the matter ? 

In China, where we have been laboring thirty years, we have four mis- 
sions, or rather had, before our work at Chungking, West China, was 
interrupted by mob violence. It is encouraging to be informed that 
the Chinese Government has very promptly paid the bill of damages, or 
about eighty per cent. of our claims, which promptness is in marked 
contrast to the dilatoriness of some other nations we know of, when 
China had valid claims to present. It is probable that the field will soon 
be occupied again. Of the other three missions Foochow has enjoyed the 
dignity of a Conference organization for ten years, and is in a very pros- 
perous condition, under the care of its six native presiding elders. ‘The 
reports of these district bishops make interesting reading. They give, 
in outline, pictures of the work ‘in their respective fields, and we get a 
good idea of what they are doing, wherein they succeed and wherein 
they fail. Yek Ing Kwang, of the Hok-chiang District, says the people in 
the southern part of his territory are very ignorant and wicked, but the 
‘‘dawn of the rising sun is appearing.” In the northern part they are in 
good circumstances, but the devil has full sway, and it is ‘‘ like the dark- 
ness when the sun has gone down.” More preachers are needed to sow 
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the seed, That the district is not hopeless is shown by the fact that, as 
the result of the year’s work, over one hundred persons have been received 
into the Church. This success ‘is due to the ‘‘harmony between the 
preachers appointed by the Conference and the local preachers,” and to 
the faithfulness of both classes, who neither ‘‘dread long distances nor 
the dangers of the way.” It is ‘‘common for persons to become inquirers 
because of sickness or possession of evil spirits.” They believe in Taoist 
priests and evil spirits, and are wild and turbulent. The elder pithily 
describes the various congregations, At one place the members ‘‘zeal- 
ously hold the truth,” and are increasing every year; at another there is 
much improvement—the members confide in God, as did the saints of old; 
at another, the members love one another, and are “as the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world ;” at another, the members are ‘‘ doing well, 
and occasionally bringing others in,” Hu Po Mi, of the Hing-hwa Dis- 
trict, speaks of a class-leader who is good in exhortation and diligent in 
witnessing for the cause of Christ; ‘‘ but as to contributing money for 
church purposes, he usually leaves that for others to do.” On a certain 
circuit, the ‘‘ preacher in charge being a doctor, the work does not pros- 
per,” but the ‘local preachers are to be relied on.”? Over forty men and 
women have become inquirers in the district, and ‘‘ whole families have 
been brought into the Church, and are devout worshipers.” Hwong Pau 
Seng, of the Ing-Chung District, says the people he works among are in 
a pitiable state, like sheep without a shepherd; the prey of Yamen run- 
ners. He notices improvement: ‘* Formerly, when we went out to 
preach the Gospel, the people feared, and dared not come near us; but 
as they have heard more they have understood better, and their doubts as 
to our purposes have ceased. During the fourth quarter, in company 
with one of the preachers, I visited many villages. After preaching, and 
as the people were about to disperse, it was our custom to sing a hymn, 
and ask them to join us. This they did; and most of them would kneel 
while prayer was offered by one of us. The prospect is certainly hope- 
ful for the spread of the Gospel.” There has not been much progress in 
the Yen-Ping District, writes Sia Sek Ong, but there is improvement in 
some places. Backsliders have been reclaimed. Among the converts 
was one man of fierce disposition, nicknamed the ‘‘ Tiger.” He has been 
wholly changed, and the people observe with amazement the power of 
the truth upon him. One of the features of the work in the Kucheng Dis- 
trict is the fact that several persons of the literary class have become in- 
quirers, The net gain in the Conference was nearly three hundred. 
Causes of friction in the Central China Mission have been removed, and 
& prosperous year has been enjoyed. In North China we are becoming 
stronger every year. Self-support is receiving thoughtful attention, and 
various plans are adopted by the congregations for raising money. Our 
school and hospital and press agencies in China are well conducted and 
effective. We have now nearly 4,100 communicants in China. 

The Germany and Switzerland Conference has been «livided, and each 
country has a Conference. The work in Germany is a steady and effective 
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work, and Methodism doubtless has a prosperous future before it in the 
empire. The Conference in Switzerland is small, but begins under fav- 
orable auspices. 

Sweden proves to be good ground for Methodism. The increase of 
members for that country and Finland is 1,061. New fields are being 
occupied, Lutheran school-houses are frequently opened for services, and 
sometimes even the doors of state churches swing open to the preacher. 
In Norway Methodism commands public respect, and is exerting a large 
influence. The same is true of Denmark, in a lesser devree. 

Our mission in India is now thirty years old, and the manner in which 
it has been extended from north to south, from east to west, is marvel- 
ous. Next year the report will describe the work of three Conferences 
instead of two, and what changes the General Conference of 1888 will 
authorize no one can predict. At a joint meeting of the North and South 
India Conferences in February, the Conference lines were rearranged and 
a new Conference organized, to be known as the Bengal Conference. 
Part of the territory in North India hitherto included in the South India 
Conference is now joined to the North India Conference _ The Bengal 
Conference includes Bengal, Burmah, and the Straits settlements. The 
year in India has been prosperous, and there have been large ingather- 
ings. In the North India Conference the work among the Chumars, who 
are low caste, is going bravely forward. The people are leaving off idol- 
atry, and receiving the Christian faith, They make faithful, helpful 
Christians. Missionary Bare, of Shahjehanpore, made a tour in the 
country, and great crowds assembled in school-houses,. private houses, 
bazars, streets, and fields, to hear the word, and there are many 
inquirers. One whole village of a dozen families was put down 
on the inquiry list. Pahnapore has become a Christian village. Our 
church there has 189 members. The native minister of the Bilsi 
Circuit says the people are growing in grace, dropping their old customs, 
and becoming more intelligent Christians, Although ignorant in other 
matters, they can generally explain why they are Christians. Another 
preacher writes that when the people talk seriously they confess that idol- 
worship is foolishness, and that Christianity is the religion by which 
to get to heaven. Among the accessions in Lucknow all castes are repre- 
sented. Some interesting cases are described. The net gain in the Con- 
ference was 1,649—854 members and 795 probationers. The contribu- 
tions for self-support, however, show a falling off, although the principle 
seems to have been diligently inculcated, at least on some of the circuits. 
In the South India Conference a more determined effort to reach the 
natives has been made, without neglecting the large English work, and 
success has not been wanting. A further advance in this direction is to 
be made the present year, and the force of missionaries will be greatly 
strengthened. Dr. Thoburn says an opening has been found among the 
Mohammedans, in Pakour, 170 miles north of Calcutta, the most hopeful 
we have in India. Twenty or more have been baptized. The statistics 
of the Conference are, unfortunately, not new. 
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Bishop Ninde, who visited Bulgaria last year, thinks the question of 
discontinuing that mission ought not to be mooted. Though our progress 
is slow, the future is hopeful. Open opposition has ceased, young men 
and officials often attend the services, and the missionaries are treated 
with respect and kindness. He speaks of a gain of members and adher- 
ents, The table of statistics shows a gain of 10 members, but a loss of 
17 probationers, The gain of adherents is 70. 

The mission in Italy reports a gain in communicants of only 12; but 
(so says the Report) it begins another year more hopefully. 

Japan is one of the richest of mission fields. Insulated peoples seem to 
be more accessible to the missicnary than continental nations. Witness 
the South Sea Islands, Madagascar, and New Zealand. Much less Chris- 
tian work has been done in Japan than in China, but the response has 
been swift and generous. The garments of heathenism are falling away 
from it, and it is ready to be clothed with Christ. The only question is, 
Are the Churches ready ? Our mission in Japan is only fifteen years old, and 
yet we have 2,204 members and probationers; a gain for the year of 556, or 
more than thirty-three per cent. And much greater results could be obtained 
with a larger force. The secretaries say a hundred men, if they could be sent, 
would not supply all the openings. ‘‘ For want.of means and men much 
has been lost, never to be regained;” for while Christians are sleeping 
the enemy is sowing the tares of Free Thought and Atheism. Of the East- 
Tokio District Dr. Maclay writes: ‘‘The people are alert, progressive, 
and seem disposed to welcome the Gospel. The imperative demand is 
for more preachers.” For the West-Tokio District a similar report is 
made: ‘*Our work is seriously hindered, because we do not have evan- 
gelists to meet the demand for Christian instruction.” In the Yoko- 
hama District there are ‘‘ glorious opportunities ” presented every-where 
‘for enlarging the work and planting the Church of Christ.” ‘A rich 
harvest for the Church is before us,” is the report from the Nagasaki 
District; and from the Hokaido and North Hondo District notice is given 
of the necessity of preparing to reach multitudes. The contributions 
toward self-support in Japan were $4,118, an increase of over $1,000. 

The reports from Mexico, which is now divided into three districts, 
contain encouraging features; but the statistics show a small decrease 
in the total of members and probationers. It is a hard field; but we 
will not be discouraged with a membership of 1,354, and 4,745 adhe- 
rents. The Presbytcrians lost enormously last year, according to their 
statistical report, the explanation being that former reports had been too 
inclusive. 

Korea, our newest foreign field, is given thirteen pages in the report, 
and they are very interesting. The present js a period of preparation. No 
open evangelistic work is attempted, but much is done in the medical 
and educational departments. The attention of the government, we learn 
from a recent letter, has been attracted to this work, and the king has 
given favorable recognition of it. The mission reports one probationer 
nad 100 adherents. 
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This completes the list of our foreign missions, in connection with 
which there are 118 missionaries and 76 assistant missionaries, and 57 
missionaries of the W. F. M.8. The number of ordained native preach- 
ers is 328, a gain of 19; and of unordained native preachers, 413, a gain 
of 13. There are 40,213 members, a gain of 3,263; and 14,266 proba- 
tioners, a gain of 3,194. In the eight theological schools there are 167 
students, in the 17 high schools 1,639 pupils, and in the 598 day- 
schools 18,683 scholars. There are 396 churches and chapels, worth 
$1,320,536, and other property worth $750,000. The collections for self- 
support aggregate $92,490, against $74,347 in the previous year. 


Tue Tongan MassacrE.—We have noticed several times in these 
pages, particularly in the numbers for May, 1886, and May, 1887, the 
secession from the Wesleyan Church in Tonga, and the course of the lead- 
ing seceders in persecuting the remnant refusing to join their so-called 
Free and Independent Church. In the last number of the Review we 
showed how cruel these persecutions were, and what trivial pretexts were 
seized upon to condemn faithful Christian natives to long terms of im- 
prisonment, and to pay fines which they could not possibly raise. The 
case of Joel Nau, a faithful old native preacher who had done excellent 
missionary service in other islands, was given, and so insignificdnt were 
the acts upon which the charges were based, and so severe was the penalty 
pronounced, that it seemed incredible that such a case could occur out- 
side of a barbarous country like Uganda. But later revelations put this 
illustration of the kind of justice an English missionary may administer 
quite into the shade. Shirley Baker, who, until he was removed in 1881, 
was superintendent for the Australasian Wesleyan Missionary Society of 
the Friendly Islands District, including Tonga, has caused fifty or more 
natives to be put to death under circumstances which make it not a judi- 
cial execution, but a massacre. The story is almost too horrible for 
belief; but unfortunately it is only too true. We give the story as we 
gather it from several different sources, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, and 
otherwise. 

On tle evening of January 13, Premier Baker, while riding in his buggy, 
with his son and daughter, was fired upon from behind a hedge. Several 
men were in the party, and seeing them, Mr. Baker called to his son, who 
jumped down from the carriage, and approaching one of them ordered him 
to give up his gun. Instigated by his comrades the man fired, wounding the 
soninthe arm. No shot was fired at Mr. Baker, for the reason, it is thought, 
that the men could not get him in range without imperiling his daughter. 
When the shot was fired at the son the men all fled, The horse sprang 
forward at the discharge of the gun and threw Miss Baker out, where- 
upon Mr. Baker, who had seen his son’s arm shattered, drove away furi- 
ously, leaving both son and daughter to care for themselves. In a few 
minutes natives arrived and carried the son to a house near by. The pre- 
mier, on entering his own house, fell in a faint, showing that he had been 
badly frightened. Fearing further attacks he asked the protection of the 
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British flag. As he boasted of being a citizen of Tonga, his action in 
putting himself under British protection was denounced as cowardly by 
the natives. Not daring to trust the Tonga soldiers, he sent for the 
Haabai and Vavau warriors, who came in great numbers by vessels, and 
began immediately to persecute and pillage. The Wesleyan College was 
visited, divinity students taken out and beaten, and property appropriated. 
Towns and villages were looted for miles around, ‘and many Wesleyans 
lost every thing. In many cases Wesleyans were compelled to join the 
Free Church at the muzzle of a musket. 

The men who attacked the premier were believed to be outlaws, men 
who had been imprisoned and broken loose, and over whose heads a re- 
ward was set, They gave themselves up, however. They were treated 
with great cruelty. The trials were conducted with closed doors, No 
Wesleyans or Catholics or Europeans were admitted, save the German 
proconsul and the British vice-consul. The latter did not understand 
the language, and was not allowed to have an interpreter. The jury was 
‘*nacked.” Mr. Baker himself presided, assisted by the Rev. J. B. 
Watkin, both ex-Wesleyan missionaries. Baker addressed the jury, 
reminded them that one of the prisoners had confessed, which is denied, 
and went out with them. Of course, a verdict of guilty was rendered, and 
the prisoners were condemned to be shot. While being removed for 
execution two of the men confessed to Baker that they alone were guilty, 
that the plot was political, involving a number of chiefs who had be- 
come restive under the tyranny of the premier, and that the Wesleyans 
were in no way concerned in it. The execution was conducted in a 
barbarous manner. A petition to the king, asking him to reprieve the 
unfortunate men, signed by all the Europeans, and by Roman Catholic 
priests and Wesleyan ministers, was prepared, but Baker, on learning that 
the name of Mr. Moulton, superintendent of the Wesleyan mission, was 
on it, refused to allow it to go to the king. On the 3d of February six 
more natives were condemned to be shot, after a trial conducted by 
Baker, and subsequently thirty more were similarly condemned. The, 
Wesleyans were practically outlawed, at last accounts, and all sorts of 
indignities were being visited upon them. They were hoping that a 
French man-of-war would arrive and put a stop to the atrocities of 
Baker, even if annexation to France were the penalty. 

King George is too old to take an active part in the affairs of govern- 
ment, having passed his eighty-sixth year, and Baker is virtually king, 
and is restrained, it would seem, by nothing in carrying out his purposes. 
What ‘particular set of influences has operated upon him to make a mon- 
ster out of a once reputable Wesleyan missionary we do not know. 

In 1884 the Wesleyan Church in Tonga had 18,500 adherents. At the 
beginning of the present year there were only 2,100. This number must 
have been greatly reduced by the recent persecutions. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





THERE is a certain truculent vein in the mental make-up of the Duke of 
Argyle which gives spiciness to whatever he writes. Like Prof. Whewell, 
his foible is omniscience. It is nevertheless to be admitted that very few 
public men, and still fewer titled men, have any thing like the range of in- 
information and the solid ability of the Scotch peer. In the March num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century he criticises the article by Prof. Huxley in a 
previous number of the Review, in which the Professor attempts a reply 
to a part of a sermon by Canon Liddon. Canon Liddon had alluded to 
the credibility of miracles, re-stating the argument that miracles do not 
necessarily pre-suppose any violation of the laws of nature. He also used 
the familiar phrase, ‘‘ the suspension of a lower law by the intervention 
of a higher,” as when a man lifts his arm against the law of gravitation. 
This led Professor Huxley to write on Scientific and Pseudo-scientific 
Realism. It is very interesting to observe that in this paper the Professor 
repudiates altogether the argument which the preacher ascribes to phys- 
icists, and he denies that they withhold belief in miracles because they are 
in violation of natural law. He disclaims the assumption that we know 
the whole region of natural law, so as to be able to say that any given 
wonder cannot possibly be wrought by means of some law unknown to us, 
He withholds or suspends belief in miracles on deficiency of evidence, and 
even goes out of his way to show that science has now before it some 
hints, guesses, and surmises of the ultimate constitution of matter which 
bring some miracles which are difficult of acceptation within the limits of 
conceivability and physical causation. The Duke takes up the cudgels 
with great vigor in defense of the preacher, who is charged by the Pro- 
fessor with being a realist as much as Scotus Erigena, because he talks 
about the laws of nature as if they were things, or beings, or entities. The 
Professor claims that a law is not a thing. From this the Duke concludes 
that nothing is real which is not alsoa thing. When it is ascertained 
what the Professor means by a thing, we are forced to conclude that he 
means some bit, or, as it may be, some lump of matter. There is some 
excellent wit in this paper, called in to aid the Duke’s logic in showing 
that there: are abstract conceptions which are realities, Thus, the word 
‘*vegetable” represents an abstract idea, and according to Huxley 
has no reality. But a potato is a reality—an individual potato; not 
the idea of potato as a species, but only the individual potato—or an 
onion, which we can handle, boil, or eat. On the same principle there is 
no such thing as a professor or a preacher. There is only the man Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and the man Canon Liddon. If Canon Liddon is to be 
committed on this ground he may well feel sure that the Professor will be 
found standing in the dock beside him. Professor Huxley is reminded 
by the Duke that when he speaks on any question of biology he may 
speak authoritatively, but when he speaks of metaphysics or philosophy 
he speaks only with the authority which belongs to acute and powerful 
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minds when dealing with subjects on which other minds, equally power- 
ful and acute, have differed and do differ widely. The reply to the Pro- 
fessor is also singularly acute on this point that, taking the scholastic as 
well as scientific idea that the universe is the manifestation of rational 
order, we must understand an order which is perceivable and intelligible 
to all faculties which make up the rational nature of men. The final con- 
clusion of the Duke with regard to Professor Huxley’s attack on the 
preacher is that he has been amusing himself with a metaphysical exerci- 
tation or logomachy. For once the pulpit has been far more philosophical 
than the chair, The Philosophy of Nescience has nothing to offer to man- 
kind unless it be some results of caution. 

The article in this number by the Rev. Dr. Jessup on the ‘Trials of a 
Country Parson,” though referring to English life, shows that the country 
parson has every-where, in all countries, to endure about the same trials, It 
is evident that the English country parson suffers from the idea in the mind 
of his city brother that his money will go much farther than in the city. 
There are demands made upon his purse that approximate in intensity 
those made upon the city preacher. We commend this paper strongly to 
the attention of country ministers, for it has most intelligent sketches of 
character, and it has great wit. A sure sign that Mr. Gladstone is out of 
office is the appearance of articles by him in the Reviews. Thus we have 
the beginning of a series of articles in this number on the ‘‘ Greater Gods 
of Olympus,” this one being especially devoted to a Homeric study of 
Poseidon. 


There are two articles only in the March Contemporary Review which 
are likely to attract the American reader. The first, by Captain Con- 
dor, on the “Old Testament Ancient Monuments and Modern Critics,” 
compares the researches of Wellhausen with the facts of Oriental an- 
tiquity. To begin with, as to a very important question, namely, the 
origin of the sacred name of Jehovah and the diffusion of his worship, our 
critic informs us that Jehovah is to be regarded as the tribal or family 
God of the tribe of Moses, or of the tribe of Joseph; andin another passage 
we gather that his name was confined to Palestine alone, The Bible says 
otherwise, for Balaam, from Pethor on the Euphrates, adored Jehovah; 
Uriah the Hittite bears a name which suggests his worship of the same 
God. But for those who follow Wellhausen slavishly, not being able to 
quote the Bible against Wellhausen, the author calls attention to the 
recent discovery by Mr. Pinches, that the holy name appears on the cunei- 
form inscriptions as early as nine hundred years before Christ. It forms 
part of the royal names of the kings of Hamath before the captivity of 
Israel. It appears on Phenician inscriptions, not only in Assyria, but 
even in Malta and other Mediterranean islands. The testimony of the 
monuments accords with the words of Malachi, and shows us that almost 
as early as the days of Solomon the name Jehovah was adored by the 
Semitic peoples from Nineveh to Sidon and from Pethor to Jerusalem. 
The critical school of Gaf do not believe that any tabernacle (ohel) existed 
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in the wilderness. In Phenician inscriptions the word ohel occasionally 
occurs, and among the spoils taken by Thothmes III. at Megiddo were 
** seven poles of the pavilion of the enemy plated with silver.” Thus we 
know that not only were arks an@ altars borne both in Assyria and in 
Egypt before the army, but tents, with plated pillars not unlike the ohel 
of the Pentateuch, were used in the field as early as the time of Moses. 
When Wellhausen regards the use of incense and the table of show-bread 
as evidences ofa late period of writing, we must remember that incense was 
brought by the Syrians to Thothmes III., and that censers and a table piled 
with loaves like the show-bread are shown on very early Egyptian pictures, 
Captain Condor makes short work of Wellhausen’s teaching, that whenever 
there is a resemblance between the Hebrew and Assyrian narrative the 
Hebrew borrowed from the Assyrian, and shows in one particular case 
that it could not have been imported before the time of Solomon. He re- 
marks that there is a very close connection between the early story of 
Genesis and the Izdubar legends, but there is no identity. Had there 
been direct borrowing, the student of traditions would find much more 
exact resemblances. The names of Noah and Adam do not occur in other 
than the Hebrew narrative. The actors and the actions are very often 
different from those of the early chapters of Genesis. In regard to the 
notice of Ur in Genesis, Wellhausen sees in this name a later tradition of 
Hebrew migration. But it seems well settled that Ur is an Akkadian or 
Turanian word, and its occurrence in Genesis may be considered a mark 
of antiquity. Ur means ‘the city,” and is perhaps to be identified with 
Ur-Uk, the ‘‘ great city,” once a sea-port on the Euphrates. The captain 
convicts Wellhausen either of gross mistake or sheer ignorance when he 
makes Baal represent ‘‘the female principle.” It is evident that if, as 
Wellhausen says, the Hebrew religion dispensed with conceptions of 
heaven and hell, it differed widely from that of their contemporaries, for 
it is proven by Assyrian research that long before the days of Moses the 
Semitic peoples believed in future reward and punishment. This article 
is full of valuable matter, and shows how slow the Church ought to be in 
accepting the results of what is called “the higher criticism.” 

The other paper referred to is that by Dr. James Martineau, on ‘‘ The 
National Church as a Federal Union.” As might be expected, Dr. 
Martineau scouts any other than a spiritual unity. He dreams, how- 
ever, of such an enlargement of the scope of the English Church by dis- 
establishment as would plainly be an emergence into fresher inspirations 
and more fruitful labor. The article is valuable as showing how inevi- 
tably the force of the drift toward dis-establishment increases, and how 
the problems of that great work are already in process of solution. 

The London Quarterly has less of American interest than usual, though | 
albits papers are valuable for the student and literary man. The first notes 
the contrast between the Jewish and the Christian Messiah. Concerning 
the author of the Greville Memoirs, an unknown writer speaks as follows: 
‘*A conscientious chronicler and genial gossiper in the true line of suc- 
cession from Pepys, but more solid in his tastes and more varied in his 
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expression.” This comment on Greville is very just. So rich are his 
memoirs that it would be impossible to write the recent history of Europe 
without comparing his work with all that has gone before. The last vol- 
ume is not so rich in personal gossip as the two which have preceded it; 
but this is due to the fact that he was shut out in some of his later years 
by ill health from the social life which so strongly attracted him in his 
youth and middle manhood. 


The capacity of our institutions to develop a self-regulating and self- 
reforming element is admirably shown in the many discussions of our 
political.methods and life which are now appearing inthe current reviews 
and magazines. Recent notable revelations of Mr. Ivins, Chamberlain 
of New York, as to the cost of election to the chief offices in that city, 
have done a great deal toward calling attention to the immense power 
which money wields in city elections, and to the danger arising from 
the fact that to some offices men cannot be nominated unless they are 
possessed of large wealth, or willing to donate a very considerable por- 
tion of their office fees to the political managers and heelers who proffer 
and sustain the nomination. The veteran David Dudley Field, who 
at eighty is still one of the most active of our public men, writes 
in the North American for April on open nominations and free elec- 
tions, declaring that we have in theory both, but that we have them 
not in practice. Twenty-five thousand persons in New York compel 
the two hundred and fifty thousand or three hundred thousand voters 
to vote for those whom they nominate. If they do not so vote their vote 
is thrown away. Mr. Field speaks none too strongly when he says: 
‘‘Such an arrangement of government, however brought about, whether 
by law or custom, is unendurable, and, if not changed, must end in a 
catastrophe. The chief men of the city in its business life are compelled 
to say, in respect of their influence for or against any measure pending in 
the legislature, that they have none. The ward politician, the boss of the 
primaries, the man who haunts the corner grog-shop, these are the men 
of the chief political influence in New York.” Mr. Ficld looks toward a 
constitutional provision that every man who would vote at the election 
must take part in the nomination. He claims that it would be a great 
advance if the legislature would provide by law for paying the election 
expenses of all candidates nominated in a particular manner. He sug- 
gests that registration in cities should be made early in October, next 
before an election; that at the time of registration the voter should be 
required to name the person whom he would nominate for the office to be 
filled, and that the persons thus nominated by a certain number—say one 
tenth of the voters registered—should have their ballots printed and 
distributed at the expense of the county. He also advocates greater 
secrecy in balloting, and the prevention of traitorous exchanges of bal- 
lots without the knowledge ef the candidates. 

Gail Hamilton contributes the denominational paper to this number 
of the North American, and shows why she is a Congregationalist; 
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admitting at the beginning that she is a Congregationalist because 
her fathers were, and, secondly, by conviction, because Congrega- 
tionalism, considered as a policy and not as a creed, seems to com- 
bine in the happiest proportions individual religious freedom with 
social religious organization. To this writer all ecclesiasticism is of 
human origin. She claims no divine right for Congregationalism be- 
yond the simple promise of Christ to the two or three that are gathered 
in his name. The chief advantage of Congregationalism in her mind is, 
that it interposes the least possible machinery between man and his 
Maker. There are many vigorous sentences in this article. For instance: 
‘When the rest of the world is swinging its censer, and broidering its 
garments in the name of Christ, it is the part of Congregationalism to 
remind the world by example, rather than precept, that this is not Chris- 
tianity. It may accompany worship, but worship is other than this.” 
And the following: ‘‘Great men rise above all denominational limits, 
and appeal to the great congregation of the universal reason. The great 
man is, I think, never great as a churchman. He is great outside, and 
above his church—no, he is even generally at. odds with his church. Its 
bands hang loosely upon him, and they who are held together only by 
bands rise in bold, free flight.” The article is well worth reading. 


The chief interest of the Andover Review still continues to be found in 
its editorial departments. Of the four contributed articles the titles of . 
but two are attractive, namely, ‘‘The Mormon Propaganda” and the 
‘Nature of the Working of the Christian Consciousness ;” while the four 
editorial articles are all of them strikingly interesting. The first is on 
the ‘‘ Worth and Welfare of the Individual.” In considering the criti- 
cism of Z'he Independent on ‘Future Probation,” there is an excellent 
summary of the position held by Professcr Fisher, and defended at length 
in the editorial article, that sinners, at least among the heathen, can be 
saved without faith in an historical Christ. And again we are amazed 
that this should be hailed as a new view, when, among Methodists, it has 
been held from the beginning that the conscientious heathen, secking 
after and reaching out toward the essential Christ, can be saved, and has 
been saved. Yet here we find it stated almost as a novelty. If Professor 
Fisher holds it, he holds the only view which is defensible. The atone- 
ment is a visible expression of the divine love and of the divine intent to 
save men if they will let themselves be saved; and those who have not 
heard of that atonement in the historic sense, but thrust themselves out 
toward the fatherly side of God in all sincerity of repentance, faith, and 
good works, may well be thought to be accepted in the sight of God. 

There is also a long sketch of the life and work of Henry Ward 
Beecher, which is highly commendatory as a whole. Taken together, it 
is the best analysis of the temper and method of Mr. Beecher that we have 
seen. The writer admits that the theological-element in the teaching of 
Mr. Beecher was undoubtedly inadequate. The man was of the poetic 
and not of the scientific cast. 
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The New Englander and Yale Review certainly improves in. interest 
under the hand of its new editor, Thomas R. Bacon. Its five contributed 
articles discuss Tolstoi’s novels: ‘*Charity Organization,” a ‘‘Social 
Study,” ‘*McClellan’s Own Story,” and ‘Education at the South”— 
this last topic treated by Ex-Governor Chamberlin, Mr. Richardson does 
not find that McClellan’s own story is a justification of his inveterate 
habit of delay. The social study relates to what has been called ‘‘ The 
Rebellion of the Majority;” namely, the efforts of the wage-earners to 
obtain a larger proportion of the profits of business. The editor writes 
an article upon ‘‘The Yale Student,” in review of President Dwight’s 
address upon that subject, which was certainly one of the best ever deliv- 
ered on student life. The April number opens with a discussion of the 
difficulties of the Indian problem, by 8. A. Galpin, which shows that the 
enthusiasts of the Indian Rights Association have something to inspire 
them as well as to discourage them. Professor Seymour, recently returned 
from abroad, has a charming paper upon ‘‘ Life in Modern Greece.” John 
Bascom's paper on ‘‘Scientific Theism,” in review of Dr. Francis E. 
Abbott's ‘‘ Organic Scientific Philosophy,” is well worth reading. 


The Unitarian Review for March has for its leading’ paper a description 
of the Harvard divinity school. From this article it would appear that 
the number of students is extremely small, the largest number in the 
seven years from 1872 to 1879 being twenty-three, and from 1879 to 1885 
the highest number being twenty-nine, This is spoken of as a most grat- 
ifying increase, although in two or three of these years the number was 
as small as the lowest of the preceding period, This divinity school is 
called unsectarian, but its professorships are filled by men of various 
denominational affinities, and it accepts foundations for professorships to 
be filled by men who do not teach systematic theology from the stand- 
point of the orthodox denominations. It seems a curious fact, that side 
by side with theological teaching from a Unitarian point of view the 
teaching of the orthodox denominations is also given. Dr. Everett does 
not think, however, that a collision of teaching is as frequent as might 
be supposed. It is certainly a unique school in which, while the theol- 
ogy is Unitarian, the exegesis may be Trinitarian. 


Our neighbor of the Church Review succeeds in treating matters of 
contemporary interest as well of those of permanent and_ historical 
value. In the March number the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Brooklyn, 
discusses Mexico and Hayti, with reference to the constitution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and has some hard raps for the way in 
which the Protestant Episcopal Church has been managed in both these 
‘fields. Rev. W. L. Robbins, in Non-theistic ethics, inveighs with only 
just vigor against the effort of the Society of Ethical Culture to convirfce 
them that righteousness is a thing independent of God, and that faith is 
only a clog to good works. The April number has several articles of 
value to those outside of that denomination in the excellent paper on 
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‘‘The Theories of the Holy Union,” by Rev. W. D. Wilson, D.D, and im 
the review of Mommsen’s ‘Provinces of the Roman Empire,” by the: 
Rev. W. Epiphanius Wilson. 


The Presbyterian Review is as solid and substantial as its time-honored! 
polity. Opening with a stately article upon the doctrine of the: Lord's. 
Supper, by the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., it passes on, after one: 
or two other papers, to discuss the question ‘‘ Were the Apostles. 
Prelates?”’ This is done by the Rev. Professor Thomas Witherow in: 
what is altogether the most interesting paper in the number. Professor: 
Candlish examines Reformation theology in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, and reaches the conclusion that the theology of the: Reformers: 
stands the test of modern knowledge better than that of theii successors. 
in the seventeenth century, the reason being that the Reformers possessed 
intensity of religious feeling, and also sympathy with.the. best learning of’ 
their day. In the paper on the question ‘‘ Were the Apostles Prelates ?”' 
the author substantially adopts the view of Bishop, Lightfoot; not'that 
the apostle of the first century broadened down, into the congregational 
bishop of the second century and the prelate of the fourth, but that the: 
prelate gradually rose and developed out of the presiding. presbyter. 
Thus the congregational bishop developed into: a primate, and the 
primitive parish became a diocese, The bishop of the thirdicentury was 
a very humble and modest officer of the Church, but after:the union of 
Church and State he grew into the full-blown primate. By the fifth and 
sixth centuries the hierarchy was fully developed, and: from. the end of 
the sixth century we may regard the apex of the-ecclesiastical pyramid 
as completed by the popedom. 


The Southern Methodist Review for March opens with: a: vindication of 
the original status of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of its episco- 
pacy, by John J. Tigert, in which good use is. made of the celebrated 
letter of Bishop Coke quoted by Dr. Atkinson at page 74 of his Centen- 
nial History. W. T. Bolling has an article on Methodism and ministerial 
education. A warning is sounded against the tendency to have no other 
than a college-bred ministry. The following~sentences are worth atten- 
tion: “If we depend upon the brain of the clergy to overcome the infi- 
delity of our times, we may as well surrender: now. No man’s infidelity 
was ever of the head first, but of the heart. ‘The fool hath said in his 
heart there is no God;’ and the theory of. driving it from the heart by 
beginning at the brain will not do.” 


Christian Thought for April has a portrait of Dr. M. Miskaka, called 
the Luther of Syria; and another of the (Samaritan) high-priest, Jacob. 
The leading article is by Dr. George-B; Stevens, of Yale, on “ Reason as 
a Basis for Theistic Belief,” a highly creditable paper for the young pro- 
fessor. This number also prints the “Fiimetions of Christian Doctrine,” 
by Dr. J. E. Rankin, and an exposition» of Wilfred Hall’s ‘‘ Substantial 
Philosophy.” 
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Bishop Janssens, in the March number of the Catholic World, discusses 
the negro problem in its relation to the Catholic Church. It is a strong 
appeal to the Catholic body to attempt the work of catholicizing the 
negro; admitting that it can be done, however, only by the black priest- 
hood, ‘They do not want,” he says, ‘‘our preachers, and I do not 
know of any preacher outside the Catholic Church who has ever exer- 
cised any religious influence over them; while on the other hand the 
colored preacher is, as a rule, highly respected, and willingly obeyed by 
his congregation.” Dr. Henry A. Brann examines the land theories of 
Henry George with a sharply critical eye, and very successfully refutes 
the doctrine that private ownership of land is public robbery. 

The best thing in the April number of the Homiletic Review is a criti- 
cism, by an eminent professor of homiletics, on Dr. Talmage, which is to 
be followed by others on Spurgeon, Beecher, Phillips Brooks, John Hall, 
and William M. Taylor. The criticism is kindly but sharp. 


The Brooklyn Magazine has blossomed into the American Magazine, an 
‘illustrated representative of American thought and life. The first num- 
‘ber is out for May, and is excellent in appearance, sufficiently well illus- 
trated with pictures of American authors, and compares well with its 
‘long-established predecessors. 
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Word -Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. VINCENT, D.D. Vol. L 
The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 
8vo, pp. 822. New York: Charles Scribner's Sous. 

‘The title given to this work is especially a felicitous indication of its 

purpose and character. It is something more than a verbal criticism of a 

part of the New Testament. The subjects discussed are primarily words 
‘in their individuality, their genesis, history, relations, and their accom- 
smodated uses: and afterward of their force and meanings in the places 
‘where they occur, The work is thus made to occupy a place between a 
‘dexicon and a commentary, ‘having some of the properties of both, and so 
amplifying these as to give it a character of its own, The necessary 
insufficiency of any translation to retain and reproduce in another lan- 
guage the finer shades of meaning of the words of the original—upon 
which also, in many cases, the best sense of the utterance depends—is 
recognized, and perhaps rather strongly stated, through not noticing 
considerations which modify and mitigate the confessed fact. This 
infelicity it is the purpose of these Word-Studies as far as possible to obvi- 
ate, in the effort toward which it must be granted that the author has 
-sueceeded fairly well. While it is true that for the great mass of readers, 
‘met only the unlearned but also the so-called liberally educated — all 
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but one of a thousand—their chief source of information respecting the 
contents and doctrines of the Bible is their vernacular version, it is also 
true that the spirit and the truth of Holy Scripture are so diffused through 
and through the sacred text, in its entirety rather than in its verbal 
details, that any one really familiar with a version as imperfect and inad- 
equate as our authorized English bible is confessed to be will be pretty 
safely guarded against both ‘‘error in religion” and ‘‘ viciousness in 
life.” Still it is well that there shall be the fullest and most exact knowl« 
ledge of whatever may be contained in the written word; and for the 
attainment of such knowledge books of this character are valuable helps. 

It is manifest in the work itself, as the author himself also declares, 
that it has been performed much more as a labor of love than as simply a 
task of learned criticism, and accordingly some of its best features have 
resulted from that condition of the case; for the most fruitful thinking 
is done without the constraining sense of necessity to determine and 
declare matured results. While itis true in literature, as in nature, that 
we usually find only what we look for, it is equally true in both cases 
that, after the mind’s eyes have been opened, the most valuable as well 
as the most pleasing ‘‘finds” are made without having been previously 
specifically objects of pursuit. That the author of this volume so came 
into possession of some of his best thoughts scarcely admits of a question, 
. and his appreciative readers will share with him the joy occasioned by 
his findings. It is the best service of criticism to point out such excel- 
lencies as are equally obvious to all who are capable of knowing them, 
and therefore Dr. Vincent’s volume will be most valued by adepts in New 
Testament Greek. It is, further, no inconsiderable recommendation to 
this work that it may be uscd, and its proffered advantages made avail- 
able; without the drudgery of study. The work might, with propriety, 
be called ‘‘Diversions” or ‘‘ Amenities” of New Testament criticism; and 
it will probably yield its best profits when used as such, rather than ” 
necessary studies, 

This volume, covering only part of the sali of the New Testament, is 
itself the promise of another, for the production of which the author 
places himself under obligations. It will be seen that the parts omitted 
comprise the whole of the writings of John and Paul, and precisely in 
these are found the most fruitful fields for Word-Studies. No doubt our 
author will find abundant and valuable gleanings in them. The material 
make up of the book deserves decided commendation in respect to both 
the materials used and the character of the mechanical work. It is a 
valuable contribution to critical and exegetical literature. 


Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By Paton J. Guoaa, D.D., Minister of Gala- 
shiels, author of An Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, etc. 8vo, pp. 416. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

It is an encouraging fact that students of the Bible are no longer satisfied 

with merely textual study; that in addition to the older commentaries on 

the sacred text, with their verbal exegesis and ‘‘ improvements,” there is 
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a demand for broader and more comprehensive presentations of the Bible 
as a whole, and of the several parts of it in their individuality and entirety. 
The demand thus made is responded to, at least in part, in the many and 
thoroughly learned and able ‘‘ introductions” to the Bible as a whole, or 
to its several portions, which have appeared within a few years in both 
German and English. The special value of these works is not so much 
in their wider knowledge of the subjects considered as in their improved 
methods of arranging and presenting their matter, and especially in sub- 
stituting for continuous treatises on the whole Bible, which was the older 
form, monographs and special studies of single books or classes of books. 

The work now before us is of this latter class. Its author has been for 
some years recognized as an able biblical scholar, learned and liberal, and 
yet eminently conservative in dealing with biblical subjects. His Messi- 
anic Prophecies (tirst delivered as the Baird Lecture for 1879), and his Acts 
of the Apostles, a critical and exegetical commentary, lave received em- 
phatic commendations from our ablest scholars and critics; but his 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles lies more exactly in the line of the 
present work, and, to all who are acquainted with it, it will prove the best 
commendation to that now in hand. As between German writers in this 
department and those who use the English language, while recognizing 
the value of the indefatigable painstaking and attention to details of the 
former, we still prefer the free and broader methods of the latter, and 
their better methods of collection of details and of seizing and grouping 
results; and in these qualities our present author largely exccls. 

In dealing with the Catholic Epistles a large number of somewhat 
difficult questions required careful attention. The three principal ones, 
James, 1 Peter, and 1 John—have a well-ascertained canonicity, and they 
are universally conceded to be among the ablest and most valuable of the 
apostolical writings; but they still present some not inconsiderable difficul- 
ties in respect to their relations to each other, and still more so in respect 
to the Pauline Epistles. The author's treatment of these cases is eminently 
satisfactory. Respecting the other four, and miror epistles—2 Peter, 
Jude, and 1 and 2 John—the work was more difficult, and the conclu- 
sions reached more doubtful. The early Church long hesitated respecting 
them, and had they never been received, the canon of the Church would 
not have suffered any great loss. These questions are thoroughly ex- 
amined by our author, and the evidences pro and con fairly presented; 
and while the author uniformly leans to the conservative side, he still 
leaves us to infer his own views, or else to inquire where he may stand, 
The work will prove useful to all our biblical students, and the most 
careful need have no fears in respect to any misleading tendencies. 


Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Rev. T. K. CufyYne, 
A.M., D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation at Oxford. S8vo, pp.309. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The author of this work has heretofore become known, to all who keep 

themselves informed in current biblical literature, by his Prophecies of 
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Isaiah, the second edition of which was issued in this country by Mr. 
Whittaker in 1884, and*noticed by us somewhat later. In that work the 
author clearly indicates his sympathy with the advanced school of Old 
Testament interpreters, although uniformly reverent in tone, and con- 
servative of the spiritual and properly supernatural elements of the Bible. 
The poetical books treated of in the present volume afford him a theme 
especially suited to his genius and modes of thought and study. His po- 
sition in respect to these books is that now very generally held by living 
biblical scholars; to wit, that there was a school of Hebrew literature ex- 
tending from the age of Solomon to the Exile, which it also survived, to 
which all the specifically poetic parts of the Old Testament, except the 
oldest part of the Psalms, belong—the Khokma (wisdom) school of Hebrew 
poetry. He, of course, disallows any proper historical character to the 
narrative portion of the book of Job, viewing it as simply a semi-dramatic 
poem. Without attempting to determine its precise date he would assign 
it a place somewhere between the times of Solomon and the captivity, pos- 
sibly not earlier than the post-exilian period. The Proverbs he considers 
to be a compilation of. three parts, with two appendixes; the oldest the 
Solomonic, chapters x—xxiv, next the Hezekian, chapters xxv-xxix, Chap- 
ters i-ix he holds to be a later prefix, and chapters xxx and xxxi, indepen- 
dent additions. He admits both the canonicity and the inspiration of all 
these books, and he seems to include the ‘‘ Wisdom of the Son of Sirach ” 
among them, but just what he would include under these terms he does 
not clearly define. The book is learned, reverent, and easy to be under- 
stood; a pleasant one to read, and such as can scarcely fail to please and 
to command respect, even where it may not convince. 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. Chapters 
I-XIL. By Tuomas M. Linpsay, D.D., Professor of Divinity, etc., Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 171. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 

This is part of the series of ‘‘ Hand-books for Bible Classes and Private 
Students,” consisting of commentaries, Church histories, doctrinal and 
practical treatises, making a pretty wide range of religious reading, 
written with marked ability, and put up in a form suited to the classes of 
readers indicated; the whole edited by Rev. Marcus Dod and Alexander 
Whyte. The book in hand is a pretty full commentary on the first twelve 
chapters of Luke, with a valuable ‘‘ introduction” prefixed, a provision 
that ought to accompany every commentary, and which must he studied 
in order that the text may be properly understood. The compact form of 
the volume, secured by the use of small print and full pages, brings the 
twofold compensation of low price and portableness, while the fine print 
is not seriously o!jectionable with those for whom these books are 
specially intended. It is remarkable, and something to be regretted, that 
books of this kind are not more largély published and circulated in this 
country, for they are incomparably better than some that are issued from 
most of our religious publishing houses. 
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His Star in the East. A Study of the Early Aryan Religions. By LetcuTon 
Parks, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 12mog.pp. 292. New York and 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The substance of this volume, we are told, was first given in the form of 
a course of lectures before the Lowell Institute, during the winter of 
1885. Here, however, it appears in regular chapters, having been thor- 
oughly recast and rewritten. The evident design scvems to be to show 
Buddhism at its very best; and so, no doubt, it is made to appear some- 
what better than its real best, apparently with the intent to point out its 
likeness in some of its features to Christianity, and also its contrasts, and 
to show its essential defectiveness as a religious system. The book is one 
that will certainly be read with pleasure by men of broad and generous 
views, who will be interested in its showing of the instinctive reaching 
out of men’s souls after even the faintest traces of spiritual light, whether 
suggested by the intuitions or borne downward along the ages as sur- 
vivals of the truths that were current in older and better times. No doubt 
Buddhism, while it is the most widely diffused of all the ethnic religions, 
is also the least grossly materialistic and anthropological. It is, however, 
essentially pessimistic, and seeks its highest good for its subjects in their 
nearest possible approach to the negation of personal being. As a system 
it is impotent to elevate either society or the individual, and its rela- 
tion to the Gospel, wherever the two come into contact, is naturally and 
necessarily antagonistic, 


The Bible- Work. The Old Testament, Vol. I, Genesis, chap. i, to Exodus, chap. xii. 
From the Creation to the Exodus. The Text arranged in Sections, with Com- 
ments selected from the Choicest, most Illuminating, and Healthful Thoughts 
of the Christian Centuries, taken from Four Hundred Scholarly Writers, Pre- 
pared by J. GLENTWoRTH BuTLER, D.D. Imperial octavo, pp. 647. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The author of this volume is already known to the public by the New Tes- 
tament portion of the projected ‘‘ Bible Work,” of which this is the initial 
one for the Old Testement. Those who have become acquainted with 
these volumes will not need to be informed as to the character or method 
of the present one, for the same characteristics reappear, with very similar 
methods of exposition and elucidation. The work rendered by the author 
is, indeed, one of selecting and editing rather than of composition and 
authorship. The writer’s position is that of evangelical orthodoxy, and 
the authors chiefly drawn upon by him are those who have been usually 
accepted as altogether conservative in their conceptions respecting the 
teachings of the Bible. Still the positions usually taken are abreast of 
the learning and thinking of the times, as entertained by the better class 
of non-rationalistic exegetes and theologians. The selections have been 
made with care, and the author's judgment in choosing those to be used 
out of the abundant materials in hand indicates both his wide reading and 
good practical common sense. Fr non-professional Bible-readers, who 
would understand what they read, this work will serve instead of many 
others, and prove equal to all their requirements, 
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PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE, 


Realistic Philosophy Defended in a Philosophic Series. By James McCosu, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt. D., President of Princeton College. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 252, 325. 
New York: Charles Scrioner’s Sous. 

Introduction to Pyschological Theory. By Borpren P. Bowne, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Boston University. 8vo, pp. 329. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Psychology. By Joan Lewey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Mich- 

igan University, 8vo, pp. 427. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The studies which have been made in recent years of mental phenomena 

from the physiological side have added much to our knowledge on the 

subject. The churacter and functions of the nervous system have been 
looked into, and light has been cast upon its relations with sensation, 
thought, and emotion. Some success has been obtained in defining the 
precise regions of the brain that are in immediate relation with particular 
processes, and localization has been so far advanced that Professor Ferrier 
expresses a hope that we may soon have a ‘‘seientific phrenology.” Writers 
on this line of investigation have sometimes assumed that the new system 
has put the old psychology out of the combat, and spoken of it asa 
thing of the past. Some of it has no doubt been corrected and modified. 

That happens to all knowledge. But the books before us furnish evidence 

that what is fundamental in the old, introspective psychology is still un- 

shaken, and illustrate the pertinency of Prof. Bowne’s remark, that its 

‘¢ physiological reconstruction has been postponed.” Each of them dem- 

onstrates in its way that the science knows how to estimate the fruits of 

the new researches, and to select and assimilate those of them which are 
useful. ; 

Dr. McCosh’s ‘‘Series,” while it betrays weakness at some points, is 
generally clear and useful. It premises that we need a distinctively Amer- 
ican school of philosophy, and that it must be realistic; that is, that it 
shall regard the objects of its study as real, whether they be material 
entities, spiritual conceptions, mental faculties and powers, or abstract 
qualities. This comprehensive application of realism is explained and 
justified in the former part of the first volume. Next, the theory of 
causation is considered; the several kinds of causes are defined and their 
reality is shown, including among them final causes, or the purposes of 
things and processes. All causes and results are shown to be double, 
because two entities or agencies are concerned in the action or production 
of each. A chain of causes succeeding one another in a time no matter 
how long, with the accumulation of results, constitutes evolution, of the 
efficient operation of which, and its entire consistency with the intelligent 
foresight and superintending direction of the Deity, the author has no 
doubt. 

The second volume is historical and critical. It summarizes and re- 
views the systems of the ancient and modern philosophers, closing with a 
fuller review of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. While the great value of 
this author's work is recognized, he is declared guilty of the fault of ap- 
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proaching the investigation of mental phenomena wholly from tlie out- 
side, and failing to avail himself of the evidence which the mind itself 
affords by consciousness. His Data of Ethics is sharply criticised, and 
he and John Stuart Mill are declared, in their efforts to construct the uni- 
verse without calling in God, an independent morality, or the immortality 
of the soul, to have ‘‘ brought thinking to a very blank issue.” 

Profcssor Bowne’s book—modestly declared to be only an introduction 
to psychological theory—aims less at a knowledge of facts than at an 
understanding of principles. Whatever may be the merits of physiolog- 
ical psychology, it must presuppose pure psychology, as the physiologists 
themselves are beginning to discern. The facts of psychology being 
chiefly revealed by consciousness, our method must be mainly introspect- 
ive, and its results must be verified from our own experience. The sub- 
ject of the mental life is self—mind, soul, or spirit—and is real and 
abiding. The attempts of materiulists to do away with it, and reduce it 
to states of consciousness, are shown in a few clear words to be fallacious. 
Sensations depehd upon physical conditions of nervous change, but are 
not explained by them. They are a mental reaction against nervous 
action, in which the nerves do not feel although they cause feeling; and 
the connection is inexplicable. These sensations may be reproduced in 
memory, or through association, by a purely mental process. Feelings— 
forms of consciousness, many of them originating in purely mental 
sources—are not susceptible of definition and cannot be deduced. Sensa- 
tion, perception, reflection and action do not imply feeling, although 
they are all accompanied by it, not as an analytic implication, but rather 
as an incommensurable addition. The feelings, ascending to the esthetic, 
moral, and religious sentiments, are the deepest things in us, furnishing 
the great impulses to action and outlining its direction, and are translated 
into volition and action. Consciousness is not a faculty in addition to 
other faculties, but a clear implication of the other faculties—an essential 
property of the mental processes. It is important to guard against the 
double error of trying to reduce these various faculties to some common 
form, as the sensationalists do, and the tendency to regard them as dis- 
tinct entities. 

The transformations of sensationalism are purely verbal; and we have to as- 
sume a complex mental nature to account for the complex mental life. But we 
are not to suppose that this complex nature is made out of a bundle of independ- 


ent faculties. The faculties are always and only abstractions from the many- 
sided mental life. This life is the reality. 


The factors and processes of the mental life are afterward shown in 
combination, as in ‘‘ perception,” ‘‘the forms of reproduction,” ‘‘ the 
thought-process,” and ‘‘interaction of soul and body;” and “sleep and 
abnormal mental phenomena” are considered. Professor Bowne has full 
command of his subject, and gives a clear, current account of mental 
phenomena, with satisfying exposures as he goes along of the fallacious- 
ness of all extra-mental attempts to interpret or explain them. 

Professor Dewey’s work is intended for a text-book to be used in class 
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instruction. In determining whether he should take notice in it of phil- 
osophical principles, and thus admit matter of an historical character not 
strictly belonging to the subject, or, omitting such references, should con- 
fine himself to the facts of scientific psychology, the author found tliat 
the philosophic implications imbedded in the heart of psychology could 
not well be got rid of, and that the custom of the colleges to make this 
brafich the path by which to enter the fields of philosophy forbade th:i: 
being ignored. He has therefore written with reference to this point; 
and while avoiding, as far as was practicable, all material not really perti- 
nent to the subject, aiming to reflect the investigations of scientific spe- 
cialists, he has endeavored to arrange his treatise so as to lead to the 
problems that will be met in further studies, to suggest the principles 
along which they shall be solved, and to develop the scientific spirit. 
The principles and facts of mental phenomena are presented in the order 
usually observed, in compact sentences, which, while clearly expressed, 
suggest and stimulate thought rather than lead it on. The results of the 
latest studies, physiological and other, are recognized and given their due 
place. Copious bibliographical references to the works of authors who 
have treated of the particular subject, appended to every chapter, greatly 
increase the value of the book. W. H. L. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Waste-Land Wanderings. By Cuartes C. Aspott, M.D., Author of Upland and 
Meadow, etc.. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
In the domain of Nature even more than in that of Art,only the “‘ gifted 
ones” can see what would seem to be obvious and patent to all observers; 
a few such, however, there are, who find a real and congenial companion- 
ship in ‘‘all out-doors”—the every day affairs among which the multi- 
tude live and die and find no pleasure in them. A few of these have 
written down their observations, and so won for themselves reputations 
as authors, prominent among whom are the names of Thoreau and John 
Burroughs, and now, perhaps, Dr. Abbott must be admitted to the select 
fraternity. Thoreau, the hermit of the Merrimac, saw chiefly the “ spir- 
itual ” side of nature, and seemed always to be conversing with the unseen, 
the souls of inanimate or irrational things, their qualities and attributes, 
‘‘which only gifted bards can see,” so that to him human companionship 
was an intrusion. John Burroughs, who lives among the hills of the 
Hudson, is more superficial and vastly more companionable; has more of 
the artist than of the metaphysician, and so the more readily leads others 
to see what he sees and to participate in his abundant joyousness. Dr. 
Abbott, who delights to roam along the Delaware, is the quiet observer 
of whatever nature offers in her humdrum aspects—the flora and fauna 
of the fields and meadows, the copses and woodsides, and especially the 
creeks and lakelets, of an agricultural neighborhood. He has not much 


t 
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of the aspect of either the philosopler or the poet; but he shows a wide 
acquaintance with out-door life, and a keen eye for the changes of the 
sky and of tle seasons. He knows all the birds and the mammals of our 
fields and woods, and the fishes in the brooks, and seems never weary in 
telling of their habits, with illustrative incidents and anecdotes. To one 
who has come to see with his eyes and to share his tastes, and who has 
learned his language, which is not difficult, his books are pleasant com- 
panions for leisure hours, 


Henry Ward Beecher. A Sketch of his Career, with Analyses of his Power as a 
Preacher, Lecturer, Orator and Journalist, aud Incidents and Reminiscences of 
his Life. By Lyman ABsort, D.D., assixted by Rev. 8. B. HALLIDAY. Character- 
izations and Persouxl Reminiscences contributed by Thirty nine Eminent Writ- 
ers. Also, Mr. Beecher’s Life as Sketched by Himself Stortly before his Death. 
8vo, pp. 670, Hartford, Conn.: American Publishing Co. Twenty full-page 
Illustrations, 

That a person who had filled so large a place in the public mind as had 
Mr. Beecher should become at once on his demise the subject for a life 
sketch was only what might have been expected; though that so complete 
a work as this should be published so soon after his death is remarkable, 
and the fact shows that its preparation must have antedated his death. 
As should be the case, with what must be little more than an enlarged 
funeral tribute, the work has been performed by long-time friends 
and admirers, who are able and practiced book-makers, and of course the 
work is entirely eulogistical. And for eulogy the material at hand was 
abundant and of a high grade of excellence. To the admirers of the 
great preacher this work cannot fail to be a most acceptable gift; and 
that larger public which has marked that wonderful career will not fail 
to appreciate what is here shown of the bright side of one who has had 
few equals in modern times. The time for writing his biography, and 
fixing his place in the history of his times, has not come, nor will that 
task devolve upon any of his contemporaries. The marvel is that so ex- 
cellent a piece of mechanical work could have been done so speedily, for 
it is really a fine book. 


Charles Reade, D.C.L. Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist. A Memoir compiled 
chiefly from his Literary Remains. By Cuartes L, Reape and the Rev. 
Compton READE. 12mo, pp. 448. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Charles Reade was unique in character and career, and it is well that a 
sketch of him should be prepared for the public by kind and appreci- 
ative hands. This has been done in a most satisfactory manner. The 
book will be read with genuine pleasure by especially the admirers of the 
departed Jitterateur, and generally by all who appreciate real and hearty 
excellence, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. In Six Volumes, Crown 8vo. 
Riverside Kdition, Boston aud New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Vol. J. Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, King Victor and 
King Charles. Pp. 412. 


Vol. II. Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of tlie Druses, A Blot in the 'Scutcheon, 
Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A Soul’s Tragedy, Luria. Pp. 404. 


We are not disposed at this time to write a critique on Browning's Poems. 
It is not the time for such an attempt, nor would our space allow us to 
enter intelligently and at length into such a performance. Just now there 
appears to be a revival of Browningism, which will no doubt be promoted 
by this complete edition in uniform and elegant volumes. In their an- 
nouncement the publishers say: 

This edition will form six crown 8vo. volumes. It will be carefully printed from 
long primer type, upon a high grade of book paper, and bound in neat library 
style w:th gilt tops. The first volume contains a fine steel portrait, and the sixth 
will have indexes of the contents and of the first lines of the pvems in all the 
volumes. ‘The price is $1.75 a volume in cloth, and $3.00 a volume in a hand- 
some style of half-calf biuding. 

There is something significant in the fact, though apparently without 
special design, that those who shall use these volumes are designated 
‘‘ students of Browning,” and not, as in other cases, simply readers, for 
surely only pretty diligent students will be able to appreciate his writings, 


Pulpit Trees and Homiletical Undergrowth. Being Discourses, Sermonic Saplings, 
and Germs. By Rev. Tuomas Keuury, Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. 336. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Sermonic literature is usually reckoned among the cheapest, both on ac- 
count of its abundance and of the amount of thought expressed within a 
given space; but in the case of printed sermons no one is compelled to 
read them, and therefore none need complain. Of late it has become the 
fashion to strive for a hearing or reading by strokes of smartness, if not: 
in the sermon itself, at least in its title or ostensible subject; so in this 
case very good and wholesome religious teaching is emapicite by quaint 
and striking figures and names. 


Creed and Character. Sermons. By the Rev. S. H. Hottann, M.A., Canon of 

St. Paul’s. 12mo, pp. 343. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Learned, thoughtful, devout, are the terms that best characterize these 
sermons; for secondary qualities may be named, conservatism, moderation, 
churchliness. They abound in an abiding protest against the fashiona- 
ble folly, not to call it by a worse name, of distinguishing doctrinal beliefs 
from spiritual religion, and bending the latter at the expense of the for- 
mer, But like many of his class, the: author appears to be incapable of 
thinking of religion in any form or degree except as it is manifested 
through the Church, which is assumed to be the outward ecclesiastical 
organism of which he is a member. 
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Representative English Prose and Prose Writers. By Tazopore W. Hunt, Ph.D., 
Author of Principles of Written Discourse. 12mo, pp. 527. New York: A. C 
Armstroug & Son. 

Ever since the elder D’Israeli published his Curiosities and his Amenities 

of English Literature, other books on the same general subject, if ex- 

ecuted with a fair degree of ability, have been acceptable to readers of the 

English language. Such a book as that named above is therefore assured 

in advance of a favorable reception, and in this case the same feeling will 

be rendered perpetual. The author, heretofore favorably known by his 
former production in another department of the same general line of 
thought and study, evidently came to the work of producing this volume 
with a hearty liking for the work. He presents first the ‘‘ Representative 

Historical Periods” of the production of English prose literature. Next 

a discussion and classification of ‘‘ Representative Literary Forms,” and 

last, an estimate of certain ‘‘ Representative Prose Writers and Their 

Styles.” The manner and style of the work are fairly good, the views 

expressed are neither extreme nor commonplace, and the criticisms and 

suggestions are instructive and wholesome, altogether making a pleasant 
companion for the leisure hour. 


Dr. Channing's Note-Book. Passages from the Unpublished Manuscripts of 
William Kllery Channing. Selected by his Granddaughter, GRACE ELLERY 
CHANNING. 16mo, pp. 110. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A great damage is sometimes done to a fine reputation by having one’s 

posthumous papers given to the public through filial partiality; but Dr. 

Channing was less liable to such loss than most men. We have here a 

book full of short remarks, from a single line to half a page in length, 

sometimes sparkling, and sometimes simply plain matters of fact, but 
always wise und wholesome. 


The New Psychic Studies in their Relation to Christian Thought. By FRANKLIN 
Jounson, D.D. 18mo, pp. 91. New York: Funk & Wagunalls. 

We freely confess our inability to deal intelligently with these ‘‘ psy- 

chic” wonders. Perhaps there is a real basis of truth under them. It is, 

however, certain that, whatever of truth there may be in them, there is 

very much of folly and falsehood in their manifestation. 


The City Youth. By J. Taatn Davinson, Author of Talks with Young Men, etc. 
12mo, pp. 291. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


A subject at once of the highest importance and requiring the greatest 
delicacy of handling, ably and successfully treated. Let young men, 
every-where, read it. 


James Hannington, D.D., First Bishop of Eastern Fquatorial Africa. A History 
of his Life and Work, 1847-1885. By E. ©. Dawson, M.A., Oxon. First 
American from the Sixth London Edition, 12mo, pp. 471. New York: Auson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 

A full and appreciative sketch of the latest martyr for Christ in Africa, 


with a circumstantial account of the massacre of the Christians. 
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The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. Comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and * 
Erratic Sects. By ALsert F. Hearp, formerly Consul-General for Russia at 
Shanghai. 12mo, pp. 310. New York: Harper & Bro. hers. 

The history of Russia, both political and ecclesiastical, is still unwritten, 
though some creditable essays in that direction have been made during 
the not remote past—and in that company the book now in hand deserves 
an honorable place. The story of the introduction of Christianity among 
the tribes of the steppes forms an interesting passage in church history, 
but, by reason of the strange and multiplied division of indigenous sécts, 
the real religious history of the people is an almost interminable maze. 
The National Church is nominally and by descent a part of the Eastern or 
Greek, as distinguished from the Western or Latin, Church, which two 
for many centuries comprised the whole of Christendom; but the Russian 
Church is, as to its polity, strictly national, and indeed a part of the im- 
perial government, with the Czar for its head and ruler. The great mass 
of the people are nominally of that Church, and yet the dissenting sects 
are numerous, and some of them are not only tolerated, but endowed with 
large political and ecclesiastical privileges. The book under notice at- 
tempts simply to restate the chief points of that history without partiality 
and in plain and concise terms. 


Was he Wise? By J. K. Luptum, Author of Dr. Harry, etc. 12mo, pp. 306. 


Who was He? Six Short Stories about Some of the Mysterious Characters and 
Well-kept Secrets of Modern Times. By Henry Freperic REpDALL, Author of 
From the Gviden Gate to the Golden Horn, ete. 12mo, pp. 300. 


Five- Minute Sermons to Children. By Rev. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 12mo, pp. 203. 
Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. By Mark Guy PEARSE, Author of Thoughts on 
Holiness. 12mo, pp. 222. 

The Sunday-school department of the Methodist Book Concern con- 
tinues its emissions—sometimes good, and sometimes not so good. Of 
the above list the jirst is a story—a novel of no special worth. The 
second is a book of very considerable interest—‘‘ six short stories,” each 
telling of an unsolved mystery respecting a real or supposititious character. 
They are, 1) ‘‘The Lost Heir of the Bourbons” (Louis XVII. of France. 
2) ‘“*The Unknown of tH€ Bastile” (Man in the Iron Mask). 3) ‘Some 
Strange Stories” (chiefly of English and Irish affairs). 4) ‘‘The 
Foundling of Nuremberg” (Kaspar Hauser). 5) ‘“‘The Wandering 
Jew.” 6) ‘‘Junius.” Happily selected and fairly well treated. The 
third is made up of a hundred very brief pieces, short*and crisp, and on 
the whole very good. The style ‘‘sermons” is not justified, except that 
a text of Scripture stands at the head of each. The fourth is by the author 
of ‘“‘ Daniel Quorm,” on a much-written-about subject, bringing almost 
nothing new. 


The People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Josep Parker, D.D., 
Mivister of the City Temple, Author of the Inner Life of Christ, ete. Vol. V. 
12mo, pp. 360. Joshua and Judges. 


The qualities for which we have commended former volumes of this work 
appear also in this, without any abatement of excellence. 
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See Europe on Fifty Cents a Day. By LEE MERRI- 
6. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

named in this title is no doubt within the range of possibility ; 

some might find it a pleasure trip, but not every one. The 

are lively, and the descriptions full of valuable information, all 

» so because they often relate to matters which would escape the 


ion of more expe nsive tourists. 


t Professors of Chicago Theolog 
‘hicago & New York: Fleming H 

This fourth annual report of the course of theological thought and dis- 

cussion for the year last preceding the date of each volume very fully 

sustains the high standard reached by its predecessors. The joint authors 

and editors of the work are rendering a valuable service to others as well 

as honor to themselves. 


Other Tales and Fables. By Ropert Louis Stevenson. 
08. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The saying that ‘* much of a story is in the telling” is very happily illus- 


trated in this collection. The ‘‘ Tales and Fables” are intrinsically of 


small account, but they are so written that they allure the reader to pur- 
sue them simply for the pleasure they afford. 
and Other Stories By ANDREW L 
» pp 220. New Y k: Harper «x 
cood at stories. Here we have nine, cof which that named 
is only a fair average. They are wild enough, sometimes a 


never have any m rious purpose than to amuse. 


) Preached in 1886 By C. H. Spe 

ew York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
every thing from the same abundant source, these eighteen sermons 
ound in respect to fundamental Christian doctrine, and marve lously 


nt in spirit and direct in their aim. 


Class-Meeting Talks, O. . FirtzGexaup, Le 

Ten Southern Method iDiisi House 
In the form of class-meeting conversations the author of this little volume 
brings together a collection of religious thoughts, brief and pointed, and 
sometimes pungent and expressive, which will not fail to profit those 


who read them with a spirit to be profited. 
pp. 298. New York: 


is volume Mr. Stanton tells of what he saw, and in much cf which 
was an actor, of the politics of the nation in general, and of the State 
‘ 


of New York in particular, for about sixty years, coming down to the 


present time. The story is full of life, and will be read with interest by 
all who may be interested in such matters. 
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Tie Beautiful City in Song, and Other Poems, By Rev. Dwignt WILLiaMs. 
l6mo, pp. 144. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 

If, as it has been said, the present time is the ‘twilight of poetry,” in that 
fact may be found an explanation of the further fact that the age is so 
prolific of second class poets, stars of various magnitudes, which the ab- 
sence of any great sun allows to become visible. In the galaxy so re- 
vealed the collection in hand, by one hitherto not unknown among the 
devotees of the Christian muse, will rank well up in the scale of excellence, 
in respect to both poetic fire and in correctness and felicity of versifica- 
tion. The spirit and lessons of the poems are intensely religious, script- 
ural in respect to the matter, and comparatively free from the extreme 
sensuousness that often deform productions of that class. Some of these 
pieces are of a decidedly elevated character, altogether worthy to rank 
with others that, first becoming famous through the name of their authors, 
have through their own merit maintained their places in the hymnic 
anthology. The book will prove a friendly companion to the appreciative 
spirit in the quiet hour. 


Elijah Vindicated ; or, the Answer by Fire. By Rev. J. O. A. Crark, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of The Wesley Memorial Volume, etc. 12mo., pp. 399. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Southern Methodist Publishing House, 

King George’s criticism on Watson’s Apology for the Bible, that it needed 

no apology, might apply by adaptation to this volume, for many will feel 

that least of all men does the good name of the Tishbite prophet need to 
be vindicated. But the author has made an instructive and readable book. 


New Science of Elocution. The Elements and Principles of Vocal Expression, in 
Lessons, with Exercises and Selections Systematically arranged for Acquiring 
the Art of Reading and Speaking. By S. 8. Hamitt, A.M., Chicago, Ill., Late 
Professor of Rhetoric, English Literature, and Elocution, [liinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, IIL; State University, Columbia, Mo. 12mo, pp, 382. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Adapted for practical teaching. The rules are briefly stated and then 

illustrated by examples, to use which to advantage would require the aid 

of the teacher, 


Epochs of Modern History. The Early Tudors. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
By Rev. C. E. Moperty, M.A., Late a Master in Rugby School. With Maps 
and Plans, 18mo, pp. 249. New York: Charles Seribner‘s Sons. 

We have expressed our appreciation of this series, in respect to both the 

plan and the execution, in noticing former issues, The present volume is 

worthy of the place to which it is assigned. 


A Manual of Christian Evidences. By Rev. C. A. Row, A.M., Prebendary of St. 
Paul's Cathedral (London), 16mo, pp. 206. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Two departments of ‘‘the Evidences” are here briefly considered, the 
‘** Moral,” those which appeal to the moral sense, and the “ Miraculous,” 
which appeal to men’s intellects, and are designed to serve as credentials 

to the teacher rather than demonstrations of the truths taught. 
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,HSOCeLV ite tiie [ ited 
WiLtiam W. Corron, 
pp. 598. New York: 


ted for the Author by Phillips & H 


A comprehensive digest of American Church Law, with notices of the 


ninor provisions in all of the States and Territories. A very desirable 


book for all who may be charged with the temporal affairs of churches. 


f White Heath 
in the great novelists of the recent past vacated their lead« rship in 

fictitious literature, William Black has been very nearly the head of the 

list of living novelists. But like all second-class matters, his works suffer 
by comparison. His last work will probably né ither enhance nor depre- 
ciate his reputation. 

E) es tM Afe of Adventure; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By LAWRencr 
OLIPHANT, Author of l te. 2mo, pp. 343. New York: Harper & 
Brothers 

Mr. Oliphant is a good observer and an apt delineator of his observations, 

and here he has brought together a variety of the fruits of his wander- 


ings, and has arranged them in successfully detailed narrative. 


Death to Life; or, Fragments of Teaching toa 
etters on the Life after Death. By Cuarves K 


16mo, pp. 111. London and New York: Macmilla 


In the author’s best vein. 


HARPER & BROTHER'S MINOR 


author of She, ete. 
ithor of A Laodicean. 16mo, 


thor of Lor 
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ZRDMANN EDLER. 1 from the Ger- 
ri of Lytton. mo. pp. 32, 
y H. Riper HaGcGarp. 16mo, pp. 367. 
By H. Riper HaGcGarp, 16mo, pp. 316. 


The Flamingo Feather. By Kirk Munkog, author of Wakulla,etc. 16mo, pp. 255. 








